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TO 



THE ILLUSTRIOUS GOETHE 

A 8TKANGEB 

PBESUMSS TO OFFEB THE HOMAGB 
OF A LITEBABT YA8SAL TO HIS UBOB LOBD, 
THE FIB8T OF EXISTIlia WBITEB8, 
WHO HAS OBEATED THE LITEBATUBE OF HIS OWM OOUHTBT, 
Ain> ILLU8TBATED THAT OF EUBOPE. 

THE UNWOBTHT FBODUOTION 
WHICH THE AUTHOB VENTUBE8 TO IS8CBIBE TO BIX 
IS ENTITLED 

SABDANAPALUS.o 

• [" Well knowing myself and my labors, in my old age, I could 
not but reflect with gratitude and diffidence on the expressions 
contained in this dedication, nor interpret them bnt as the gen- 
erous tribute of a superior genius, no less original in the choice 
than inexhaustible in the materials of his subjects.** — Goethe.] 
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PREFACE. 



In publishing the following Tragedies* I have 
only to repeat, that they were not composed with the 
most remote view to the stage. On the attempt 
made by the Managers in a former instance, the 
public opinion has been already expressed. With 
regard to my own private feelings, as it seems that 
they are to stand for nothing, I shall say nothing. 

For the historical foundation of the following 
compositions the reader is referred to the Notes. 

The Author has in one instance attempted to pre- 
serve, and in the other to approach, the ^ unities ; ** 
conceiving that with any very distant departure 
from them, there may be poetry, but can be no 
drama. He is aware of the unpopularity of this 
notion in present English literature ; but it is not a 
system of his own, being merely an opinion, which, 
not very long ago, was the law of literature through- 
out the world and is still so in the more civilized 
parts of it. But ''nous avons chang^ tout cela," and 

* [" Sardanapalas originally appeared (as now) in tbe same 
volume with " The Two Foscari " and ** Cain."] 
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PBEFACE. 



are reaping the advantages of the change. The 
writer is far from conceiving that any thing he 
can adduce by personal precept or example can at 
all approach his regular, or even irregular prede- 
cessors : he is merely giving a reason why he pre- 
ferred the more regular formation of a structure, 
however feeble, to an entire abandonment of all 
rules whatsoever. Where he has failed, the failure 
is in the architect, — and not in the art. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO SABBAKAPALUd, 



On the original MS. Byron wrotet — ^MBm. 
Bavenna, May 27, 1821. — I began this drama od 
the 13th of January, 1821 ; and continued the two 
first acts very slowly, and by intervals. The three 
last acts were written since the I3th of May, 1821 
(this present month) ; that is to say, in a fortnight." 
The following are extracts from Byron's diary and 
letters : — 

January 13, 1821. Sketched the outline and 
Dram. Pers. of an intended tragedy of Sardanapa- 
lus, which I have for some time meditated. Took 
Ihe names from Diodorus Siculus, (I know the his- 
tory of Sardanapalus, and have known it since I 
was twelve years old,) and read over a passage in 
the ninth volume of Mitford's Greece, where he 
rather vindicates the memory of this last of the As- 
Syrians. Carried Teresa the Itfdian translation of 
GriUparzer's Sappho. She quarrelled with me, be- 
cause I said that love was not the loftiett theme for 

(7) 
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INTBODUCTION 



a tragedy ; and, having the advantage of her native 
language, and natural female eloquence, she over- 
came my fewer arguments. I believe she was right. 
I must put more love into ^ Sardanapalus ' than I 
intended." 

" May 25. I have completed four acts. I have 
made Sardanapalus brave, (though voluptuous, as 
history represents him,) and abo as amiable as my 
poor powers could render him. I have strictly pre- 
served all the unities hitherto, and mean to continue 
them in the fifth, if possible ; but not for the stageJ* 

" May 3Q. By this post I send you the tragedy. 
Tou will remark that the unities are all strictly 
preserved. The scene passes in the same hall al- 
ways : the time, a summer's night, about nine hours 
or less; though it begins before sunset, and ends 
after sunrise. It is not for the stage, any more than 
the other was intended for it ; and I shall take bet- 
ter care this time that they don't get hold on't." 

"July 14. I trust that * Sardanapalus ' will not 
be mistaken for a political play ; which was so far 
from my intenticm, that I thought of nothing but 
Asiatic history. My object has been to dramatize, 
like the Greeks (a modest phrase), striking passages 
of history and mythology. You will find all this 
very t/nlike Shakspeare; and so much the better 
in one sense, for I look upon him to be the worst of 
models, though the most extraordinary of writers. 
It has been my object to be as simple and severe 
as Alfieri, and I have broken down the poetry as 
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nearly as I could to common language. The hard- 
ship is that, in these times, one can neither speak of 
kings nor queens without suspicion of politics or per- 
sonalities. I intended neither. 

" July 22. Print away, and publish. I think they 
must own that I have more styles than one. * Sar- 
danapalus ' is, however, almost a comic character ; 
but, for that matter, so is Richard the Third. Mind 
the imitteSy which are my great object of research. I 
am glad Gifford likes it : as for the million, you see 
I have carefully consulted any thing but the taste of 
the day for extravagant * coups de th^toe.' " 

Sardanapalus was published in December, 1821, 
Knd was received with very great approbation. 

The following is an extract from The Life of Dr. 
Parr : — "In the course of the evening the Doctor 
cried out — 'Have you read Sardanapalus?' — 
* Yes, Sir.' — * Right ; and you could n't sleep a wink 
after it ? ' — * No.' — * Right, right — now do n't say 
a word more about it to-night.' — The memory of 
that fine poem seemed to act like a spell of horrible 
fascination upon him.'' 
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DRAMATIS PERSON-SI. 



MEN. 

Sabdakapalus, ^ng of Nineveh and Assyria, eto. 

Arbaces, the Mede who aspired to the Throne. 

Beleses, a Chaldean and Soothsayer. 

Salemenes, the King's Bro(her4n4aw. 

Alt AD A, an Assyrian Officer of the Palace. 

Pania. 

Zames. 

Sfero. 

Balea. 

WOMEN. 

Zarina, {he Queen. 

Mtrrha, an Ionian female Slave, and the Favorite of 

Sardanapalus. 
Women composing the Harem o/Sardanapalus, Guards, 

Attendants, Chaldean Priests, Medes, etc. etc. 

Scene — a Hall in the Boyal Palace of Nineyeh. 

(11) 
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SARDANAPALUS.* 



ACT L 

SCENE I. 

A HaU in the Palace. 

Scdemenes {solus). Hb hath wronged his queen, 
but still he is her lord ; 
He hath wronged my sister, still he is my brother ; 
He hath wronged his people, still he is their sovereign, 
And I must be his friend as well as subject : 

* [Sardanapalns is, beyond nil doubt, a work of great beauty 
and power; and though the heroine has many traits in common 
with the Medoras and Gnlnares of Lord Bjrron's imdramatio 
poetry, the hero mnst be allowed to be a new character in hia 
hands. He has, indeed, the scorn of war, and glory, and priest* 
craft, and regular morality, which distingnishes the rest of hit 
lordship*8 favorites; but he has no misanthropy, and very little 
pride — and may be regarded, on the whole, as one of the most 
tmly good-hnmored, amiable, and respectable volnptnaries to 
whom we have ever been presented. In this conception of his 
character, the author has very wisely followed nature and fancy 
rather than history. Hi» Sardanapalus is not an effeminate, 
worn-out debauchee, with shattered nerves and exhausted 
senses, the slave of indolence and vicious habits ; but a sanguine 
votary of pleasure, a princely epicure, indulging, revelling in 
boundless luxury while he can, but with a soul so inured to 

(18) 
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SABDANAPALUS, 



ACT I. 



He must not perish thus. I will not see 
The blood of Nimrod and Semiramis 
Sink in the earth, and thirteen hundred years 
Of empire ending like a shepherd's tale ; 
He must be roused. In his effeminate heart 
There is a careless courage which corruption 
Has not all quenched, and latent energies, 

Yolnptaousness, so saturated with delights, that pain and danger, 
when they come uncalled for, give him neither concern nor dread; 
and he goes forth from the banquet to the battle, as to a dance 
or measure, attired hj the Graces, and with youth, joy, and love 
for his guides. He dallies with Bellona as bridegroom — for his 
sport and pastime; and the spear or fan, the shield or shining 
minor, become his hands equally weU. He enjoys life, in short, 
and triumphs in death; and whether in prosperous or adverse 
circumstances, his soul smiles out superior to evil. — Jeffrey. 

The Sardanapalus of Lord Byron is pretty nearly such a 
person as the Sardanapalus of history may be supposed to have 
been. Toung, thoughtless, spoiled by flattery and unbounded self- 
indulgence, but with a temper naturally amiable, and abilities 
of a superior order, he affects to undervalue the sanguinary re- 
nown of his ancestors as an excuse for inattention ta the mos^ 
necessary duties of his rank; and flatters himself, while he is 
indulging his own sloth, that he is making his people happy. 
Tet, even in his fondness for pleasure, there lurks a love of con* 
tradiction. Of the whole picture, selfishness is the prevailing 
feature — selfishness admirably drawn indeed ; apologized for by 
every palliating circumstance^f education and habit, and clothed 
in the brightest colors of which it is susceptible from yputh, tal- 
ents, and placability. But it is selfishness still; and we should 
have been tempted to quarrel with the art which made vice and 
frivolity thus amiable, if Lord Byron had not at the same time 
pointed out with much skill the bitterness and weariness of 
spirit which inevitably wait on such a character; and if he had 
not given a fine contrast to the picture in the accompanying 
portraits of Sakmenes and of Myrrha. — Bishop Hebeb.] 
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Repressed by drcamstance, but not destroyed — 
Steeped, but not drowned, in deep voluptuousness. 
If bom a peasant, he had been a man 
To have reached an empire : to an empire bom, 
He will bequeathe none ; nothing but a name, 
Which his sons will not prize in heritage : ^ 
Yet, not all lost, even yet he may redeem 
His sloth and shame, by only being that 
Which he should be, as easily as the thing 
He should not be and is. Were it less toil 
To sway his nations than consume his life ? 
To head an army than to mle a harem ? 
He sweats in palling pleasures, dulls his soul,* 
And saps his goodly strength, in toils which yield 
not 

Health Mke the chase, nor glory like the war — 
He must be roused. Alas I there is no sound 

[^Sound of soft music heard from within. 
To rouse him short of thunder. Hark I the lute, 
The lyre, the timbrel ; the lascivious tinklings 
Of lulling instruments, the softening voices 
Of women, and of beings less than women. 
Must chime in to the echo of his revel. 
While the great king of all we know of earth 
Lolls crowned with roses, and his diadem 
liies negligently by to be caught up 
By the first manly hand which dares to snatch it. 
Lo, where they come I already I perceive 
The reeking odors of the perfumed trains, 

* [MS. — " He sweats in dreary, dulled eflfeminacy."! 
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SABDANAPALUS, 



ACT I. 



And see the bright gems of the glittering girls,* 
At once his chorus and his council, flash 
Along the gallerj, and amidst the damsels, 
Aa femininely garbed, and scarce less female, 
The grandson of Semiramis, the man-queen. — 
He comes I Shall I await him ? yes, and front him, 
And tell him what all good men tell each other. 
Speaking of him and his. They come, the slaves, 
Led by the monarch subject to hia slaves-f 

* [MS. — " And see the gewgaws of the glittering girls."] 
t [Salemenes is the direct opposite to selfishness; and the 
character, though slightly sketched, displays little less ability 
than that of Sardanapalos. He is a stern, loyal, plain-spoken 
soldier and subject; clear-sighted, just, and honorable in his ul- 
timate views, though not more punctilious about the means of 
obtaming them than might be expected from a respectable sa- 
trap of ancient Nineveh, or a respectable vizier of the modem 
Turkish empire. To his king, in spite of personal neglect and 
family injuries, he is, throughout, pertmaciously attached and 
punctiliously faithfuL To the king's rebels he is inclined to be 
severe, bloody, and even treacherous; an imperfection, however, 
in his character, to want which would, in his situation, be almost 
unnatural, and which is skilfully introduced as a contrast to the 
instinctive perception of virtue and honor which flashes out 
from the indolence of his master. Of the satrap, however, the 
faults as well as the virtues are alike the offspring of disinter- 
ested loyalty and patriotism. It is for his country and king that 
he is patient of injury; for them he is valiant; for them crueL 
He has no ambition of personal power, no thirst of individual 
fame. In battle and in victory, " Assyria I " is his only war-ory. 
When he sends off the queen and princes, he is less anxious for 
his nephews and sister than for the preservation of the line of 
Nimrod; and, in his last moments, it is the supposed flight 
of his sovereign which alone distresses and overcomes him. — 
Hbbbb.] , 
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SCENE II. 

Mater SAm)ANAPALi7S effeminately dressed^ Ms Head 
crowned, with FhwerSy and his Robe negligently 
flowing^ attended by a Train of Women and young 
Slaves. 

Sar. (speaking to some of his attendants). Let the 
pavilion over the Euphrates 
Be garlanded, and lit, and furnished forth 
For an especial banquet ; at the hour 
Of midnight we will sup there : see nought wanting, 
And bid the galley be prepared. There is 
A cooling breeze which crisps the broad clear river: 
We will embark anon. Fair nymphs, who deign 
To share the soft hours of Sardanapalus, 
We'll meet again in that the sweetest hour, 
When we shall gather like the stars above us. 
And you will form a heaven as bright as theirs ; 
Till then, let each be mistress of her time, 
And thou, my own Ionian Myrrha,* choose, 
Wilt thou along with them or me ? 

Mgr. My lord 

Sar. My lord, my life I why answerest thou 00 
coldly ? 

* The Ionian name had been still more comprehensive, hav- 
ing included the Achaians and the Boeotians, who, together with 
those to whom it was afterwards confined, would make nearly 
the whole of the Greek nation; and among the orientals it was 
always the general name for the Greeks." — Mitford'b Greece, 
vol. i. p. 199. 

VOL. VII. 2 
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ACT L 



It is the curse of kings to be so answered. 
Rule thy own hours, thou rulest mine — say, wouldst 
thou 

Accompany our guests, or charm away 
The moments from me ? 
Myr, The king's choice is mine.* 

Sat. I pray thee say not so : my chiefest joy 
Is to contribute to thine every wish. 
I do not dare to breathe my own desire. 
Lest it should dash with thine ; for thou art still 
Too prompt to sacrifice thy thoughts for others .f 

• [The chief chann and vivifymg angel of the piece is Myrrha, 
the Greek slave of Sardanapalus — a beautiful, heroic, devoted, 
and ethereal being — in love with the generous and infatuated 
monarch — ashamed of loving a barbarian — and using all her 
influence over him to ennoble as well as to adorn his existence, 
and to arm him against the terrors of his close. Her voluptuous- 
ness is that of the heart — her heroism of the affections. If the 
part she takes in the dialogue be sometimes too subdued and 
submissive for the lofty daring of her character, it is still such 
as might become a Greek slave — a lovely Ionian girl, in whom 
the love of liberty and the scorn of death were tempered by the 
consciousness of what she regarded as a degrading passion, and 
an inward sense of fitness and decorum with reference to her 
condition. — Jeppbet.] 

t [Myrrha is a female Salemenes, in whom, with admirable 
skill, attachment to the individual Sardanapalus is substituted for 
the gallant soldier's loyalty to the descendant of kings ; and 
whose energy of expostulation, no less than the natural high 
tone of her talents, her courage, and her Grecian pride, is soft- 
ened into a subdued and winning tenderness by the constant and 
painful recollection of her abasement as a slave in the royal 
harem; and still more by the lowliness of perfect womanly love 
in the presence of and towards the object of her passion. No 
character can be drawn more natural than hers; few ever have 
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Myr. I would remain : I have no happiness 
Save in beholding thine ; yet 



Thy own sweet will shall be the only barrier 
Which ever rises betwixt thee and me. 

Myr, I think the present is the wonted hour 
Of council ; it were better I retire. 

Sal. {comes forward and says) The Ionian slave 
says well : let her retire. 

Sar. Who answers ? How now, brother ? 

Sal, The queen's brother, 

And your most faithful vassal, royal lord. 

Sar. (addressing his train). As I have said, let all 
dispose their hours 
Till midnight, when again we pray your presence. 

[ Tlie court retiring. 
{To Mtbrha,* who is going) Myrrhal I thought 
thou wouldst remain. 

Myr. Great king. 

Thou didst not say so. 

Sar. But thou lookedst it : 

I know each glance of those Ionic eyes,t 
Which said thou wouldst not leave me. 

been drawn more touching and amiable. Of course she is not, 
nor could be, a Jewish or a Christian heroine ; but she is a model 
of Grecian piety and nobility of spirit, and she is one whom a 
purer faith would have raised to the level of a Bebecca or a 
Miriam. — Hebeb.] 
* [In the original draught, ** BtfiKs.^^] 

t [MS. — "I know each glance of those deep Greek-souled 
eyes."] 
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20 SABDANAPALUS, ACT L 

Myr. Sire! your brother^— 

Sal, His consorts brother, minion of Ionia I 

How darest ihou name me and not blush? 

Sar, Not blush ! 

Thou hast no more eyes than heart to make her 
crimson 

Like to the dying day on Caucasus, 
Where sunset tints the snow with rosy shadows, 
And then reproach her with thine own cold blind- 
ness, 

Which will not see it What, in tears, my Myrrha ? 
Sal. Let them flow on ; she weeps for more than 
one. 

And is herself the cause of bitterer tears. 

Sar. Cursed be he who caused those tears to flow ! 

Sal. Curse not thyself — millions do that already. 

Sar. Thou dost forget thee: make me not re- 
member 
I am a monarch. 

Sal. Would thou couldst ! 

Myr. My sovereign, 

I pray, and thou, too, prince, permit my absence. 

Sar. Since it must be so, and this churl has 
checked 

Thy gentle spirit, go ; but recollect 

That we must forthwith meet : I had rather lose 

An empire than thy presence. [Exit Mybbha. 

Sal. It may be, 

Thou wilt lose both, and both for ever ! 

Sar. Brother, 
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I can at least command mjself, who listen 
To language such as this : jet urge me not 
Beyond my easy nature. 

SaL 'Tis beyond 

That easy, far too easy, idle nature, [thee I 

Which I would urge thee. O that I could rouse 
Though 't were against myself. 

Sar. By the god Baal I 

The man would make me tyrant 

SaL So thou art 

Think'st thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains ? The despotism of vice — 
The weakness and the wickedness of luxury — 
The negligence — the apathy — the evils 
Of sensual sloth — produce ten thousand tyrants, 
Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst acts of one energetic master. 
However harsh and hard in his own bearing. 
The false and fond examples of thy lusts 
Corrupt no less than they oppress, and sap 
In the same moment all thy pageant power 
And those who should sustain it ; so that whether 
A foreign foe invade, or dvil broil 
Distract within, both will alike prove fatal : 
The first thy subjects have no heart to conquer ; 
The last they rather would assist than vanquish. 

Sar, Why, what makes thee the mouth-piece of 
the people ? 

SaL Forgiveness of the queen, my sister's wrongs ; 
A natural love unto my infant nephews ; 
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22 SABDANAPALUS, ACT I. 

Faith to the king, a faith he may need shortly, 
In more than words ; respect for Nimrod's line ; 
Also, another thing thou knowest not. 
Sar. What's that? 

Sal, To thee an unknown word. 

Sar, Yet speak it ; 

I love to learn. 

Sal Virtue. 

Sar, Not know the word ! 

Never was word yet rung so in my ears — 
Worse than the rabble's shout, or splitting trumpet : 
I 've heard thy sister talk of nothing else. [vice. 

Sal. To change the irksome theme, then, hear of 

Sar, From whom ? 

Sal, Even from the winds, if thou couldst listen 
Unto the echoes of the nation's voice. 

Sar, Come, I 'm indulgent, as thou knowest, pa- 
tient, [thee ? 
As thou hast often proved — speak out, what moves 

SaL Thy peril. 

Sar, Say on. 

Sal, Thus, then : all the nations, 

For they are many, whom thy father left 
In heritage, are loud in wrath against thee. 

Sar, 'Gainst me I What would the slaves ? 

SaL A king. 

Sar, And what 

Am I then ? 

Sal, In their eyes a nothing ; but 

In mine a man who might be something stilL 
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Sar. The railing drunkards! why, what would 
they have ? 
Have they not peace and plenty ? 

Sal. Of the first 

More than is glorious ; of the last, far less 
Thm the king recks of. 

Sar, Whose then is the crime, 

Bit the false satraps, who provide no better ? [looks 

Sal. And somewhat in the monarch who ne'er 
Beyond his palace walls, or if he stirs 
Btyond them, 'tis but to some mountain palace, 
Til summer heats wear down. O glorious Baal! 
llVho built up this vast empire, and wert made 
A god, or at the least shinest like a god 
Ibrough the long centuries of thy renown, 
Ttaa, thy presumed descendant, ne'er beheld 
i.s king the kingdoms thou didst leave as hero, 
Won with thy blood, and toil, and time, and peril ! 
For what ? to furnish imposts for a revel, 
Or multiplied extortions for a minion. 

Sar. I understand thee — thou wouldst have me go 
Forth as a conqueror. By all the stars 
TVhich the Chaldeans read — the restless slaves* 
Deserve that I should curse them with their 
wishes. 

And lead them forth to glory. 

Sal Wherefore not? 

Semiramis — a woman only — led 

• [MS. " I have a mind 

To curse the restless slaves with their own wishes.**] 
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These our AssjriaQS to the solar shores 
Of Granges. 

Sar, 'Tis most true. And how returned? 

Sal, Why, like a man — a hero ; baffled, but 
Not vanquished. With but twenty guards, she mEide 
Good her retreat to Bactria. 

Sar, And how many 

Left she behind in India to the vultures ? 

Sal. Our annals say not 

Sar, Then I will say for them— 

That she had better woven within her palace 
Some twenty garments, than with twenty guards 
Have fled to Bactria, leaving to the ravens. 
And wolves, and men — the fiercer of the three. 
Her myriads of fond subjects. Is this glory ? 
Then let me live in ignominy ever. 

Sal, All warlike spirits have not the same fate. 
Semiramis, the glorious parent of 
A hundred kings, although she failed in India, 
Brought Persia, Media, Bactria, to the realm 
Which she once swayed — and thou migMst sway. 

Sar, I sway them— - 

She but subdued them. 

Sal, It may be ere long 

That they will need her sword more than your 
sceptre. 

Sar, There was a certain Bacchus, was there not ? 
I've heard my Greek girls speak of such — they say 
He was a god, that is, a Grecian god, 
An idol foreign to Assyria's worship, 
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Who conquered this same golden reahn of Ind 
Thou prat'st of, where Semiramis was vanquished. 
Sal. I have heard of such a man; and thou 
perceiVst 

That he is deemed a god for what he did. 

Sar. And in his godship I will honor him — 
Not much as man. What, ho ! my cuphearer ! 

Sal. What means the king ? 

Sar. To worship your new god 

And ancient conqueror. Some wine, I say. 

Enter Ouphearer. 
Sar. (addressing the Cupbearer). Bring me the 
golden gohlet thick with gems, 
Which hears the name of Nimrod's chalice. Hence, 
Fill full, and bear it quickly. [^Exit Cupbearer, 

SaL Is this moment 

A fitting one for the resumption of 
Thy yet unslept-off revels? 



Sar. (taking the cup from him). Noble kinsman, 
If these barbarian Greeks of the far shores 
And skirts of these our realms lie not, this Bacchus 
Conquered the whole of India, did he not ? 
Sal. He did, and thence was deemed a deity.* 
Sar. Not so : — of all his conquests a few columns, 
Which may be his, and might be mine, if I 

* [MS.—** He did, and thence was deemed a god in stoiy.**] 
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Thought them worth purchase and conveyance, are 

The landmarks of the seas of gore he shed, 

The realms he wasted, and the hearts he broke. 

But here, here in this goblet is his title 

To immortality — the immortal grape 

From which he first expressed the soul, and gave 

To gladden that of man, as some atonement 

For the victorious mischiefs he had done. 

Had it not been for this, he would have been 

A mortal still in name as in his grave ; 

And, like my ancestor Semiramis, 

A sort of semi-glorious human monster. 

Here's that which deified him — let it now 

Humanize thee ; my surly, chiding brother. 

Pledge me to the Greek god ! 

Sal. For all thy realms 

I would not so blaspheme our country's creed. 

Sar. That is to say, thou thinkest him a hero, 
That he shed blood by oceans ; and no god. 
Because he turned a fruit to an enchantment. 
Which cheers the sad, revives the old, inspires 
The young, makes weariness forget his toil, 
Add fear her danger ; opens a new world [thee 
When this, the present, palls. Well, then /pledge 
And him as a true man, who did his utmost 
In good or evil to surprise mankind. \_Dnnlcs 

SaL Wilt thou resume a revel at this hour ? 

Sar. And if I did, 'twere better than a trophy, 
Being bought without a tear. But that is not 
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My present purpose : since thou wilt not pledge me, 
Continue what thou pleasest 



Scd, I would but have recalled thee from thy 
dream; 

Better by me awakened than rebellion. 

Sar. Who should rebel ? or why ? what cause ? 
pretext ? 

I am the lawful king, descended from 

A race of kings who knew no predecessors. 

What have I done to thee, or to the people, 

That thou shouldst rail, or they rise up against me ? 

aS^ Of what thou hast done to me, I speak not. 

Sar. But 
Thou think'st that I have wronged the queen : is 't 
not so ? 

Sal. Think / Thou hast wronged her ! * 
Sar, Patience, prince, and hear me. 

She has all power and splendor of her station. 
Respect, the tutelage of Assyria's heirs. 
The homage and the appanage of sovereignty. 
I married her as monarchs wed — for state. 
And loved her as most husbands love their wives. 
K she or thou supposedst I could link me 

* [In many parts of this play, it strikes me that Lord Byron 
has more in his eye the case of a sinful Christian that has but 
one wife, and a sly business or so which she and her kin do not 
approve of, than a bearded Oriental, like Sardanapalns, witb 
three hundred wives and seven hundred concubines. — Hogo.] 



(To the Cupbearer). 



Boy, retire. 

[^Ihdt Cupbearer. 
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Like a Chaldean peasant to his mate, 
Ye knew nor me, nor monarchs, nor mankind. 
Sal. I pray thee, change the theme: my blood 
disdains 

Complaint, and Salemenes' sister seeks not 
Reluctant love even from Assyria's lord I 
Nor would she deign to accept divided passion 
With foreign strumpets and Ionian slaves. 
The queen is silent. 

Sar, And why not her brother ? 

S(zL I only echo thee the voice of empires, 
Which he who long neglects not long will govern. 

Sar, The ungrateful and ungracious slaves I they 
murmur 

Because I have not shed their blood, nor led them 

To dry into the desert's dust by myriads, 

Or whiten with their bones the banks of Granges ; 

Nor decimated them with savage laws. 

Nor sweated them to build up pyramids, 

Or Babylonian walls. 

Sal, Yet these are trophies 

More worthy of a people and their prince 
Than songs, and lutes, and feasts, and concubines. 
And lavished treasures, and contemned virtues. 

Sar, Oh, for my trophies I have founded cities : 
There's Tarsus and Anchialus, both built 
In one day — what could that blood-loving bel- 
dame. 

My martial grandam, chaste Semiramis, 
Do more, except destroy them ? 
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ScU. 



'T is most trae ; 



I own thj merit in those founded cities, 
Built for a whim, recorded with a verse 
Which shames both them and thee to coming ages. 
Sar. Shame me! By Baal, the cities, though well 
built, 

Are not more goodly than the verse ! Say what 
Thou wilt 'gainst me, my mode of life or rule. 
But nothing 'gainst the truth of that brief record. 
Why, those few lines contain the history 
Of all things human : hear — ^ Sardanapalus, 
The king, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 
In one day built Anchialus and Tarsus. 
Eat, drink, and love ; the rest's not worth a fillip."* 

* ** For this expedition he took only & small ohosen body of 
the phalanx, but all his light troops. In the first day's march 
he reached Anchialus, a town said to have been founded by 
the king of Assyria, Sardanapalus. The fortifications, in their 
magnitude and extent, still in Arrian's time, bore the character 
of greatness, which the Assyrians appear singularly to haye 
affected in works of the kind. A monument representing Sar- 
danapalus was found there, warranted by an inscription in As- 
syrian characters, of course in the old Assyrian language, which 
the Greeks, whether well or ill, interpreted thus : * Sardanapalus, 
son of Anacyndaraxes, in one day founded Anchialus and Tarsus. 
Eat, drink, play: all other human joys are not worth a fillip.' 
Supposing this version nearly exact (for Arrian says it was not 
quite so), whether the purpose has not been to invite to civil 
order a people disposed to turbulence, rather than to recommend 
immoderate luxury, may perhaps reasonably be questioned. 
What, indeed, could be the object of a king of Assyria in found- 
ing such towns in a country so distant from his capital, and so 
divided from it by an immense extent of sandy deserts and lofty 
mountains, and, still more, how the inhabitants could be at onoe 
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SoL A worthy moral, and a wise inscriptioiiy 
For a king to put up before his subjects ! 

Sar. Oh, thou wouldst have me doubtless set up 
edicts — 

" Obey the king — contribute to his treasure — 
Recruit his phalanx — spiU your blood at bidding — 
Fall down and worship, or get up and toil." 
Or thus — ^ Sardanapalus on this spot 
Slew My thousand of his enemies. 
These are their sepulchres, and this his trophy." 
I leave such things to conquerors ; enough 
For me, if I can make my subjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and glide 
Ungroaning to the tomb : I take no license 
Which I deny to them. We all are men. 
SaL Thy sires have been revered as gods — 

in circumstances to abandon themselves to the intemperate joys 
which their prince has been supposed to have recommended, is 
not obvious: but it may deserve observation that, in that line 
of coast, the southern of Lesser Asia, ruins of cities, evidently 
of an age after Alexander, yet barely named in history, at this 
day astonish the adventurous traveller by their magnificence and 
elegance. Amid the desolation which, under a singularly bar- 
barian government, has for so many centuries been daily spread- 
ing in the finest countries of the globe, whether more from soil 
and climatej or from opportunities for commerce, extraordinary 
means must have been found her communities to flourish there; 
whence it may seem that the measures of Sardanapalus were 
directed by juster views than have been commonly ascribed to 
him: but that monarch having been the last of a dynasty, ended 
by a revolution, obloquy on his memory would follow of course 
from the policy of his successors and their partisans. The in- 
consistency of traditions concerning Sardanapalus is striking in 
Diodorus*s account of him." — Mitford's Greece, vol. x. p. 811. 
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Sar. 



In dost 



And death, where thej are neither gods nor men. 

Talk not of such to me ! the worms are gods ; 

At least they banqueted upon your gods, 

And died for lack of farther nutriment. 

Those gods were merely men ; look to their issue — 

I feel a thousand mortal things about me, 

But nothing godlike, — unless it may be 

The thing which you condemn, a disposition 

To love and to be merciful, to pardon 

The follies of my species, and (that's human) 

To be indulgent to my own. 



The doom of Nineveh is sealed. — Woe — woe 
To the unrivalled city ! 



Sal, Thou art guarded by thy foes : in a few hours 
The tempest may break out which overwhelms thee, 
And thine and mine ; and in another day 
What is shall be the past of Belus' race. 

Sar, What must we dread ? 

Sal, Ambitious treachery, 

Which has environed thee with snares ; but yet 
There is resource : empower me with thy signet 
To quell the machinations, and I lay 
The heads of thy chief foes before thy feet. 

Sar, The heads — how many ? 

Sal, Must I stay to number 

When even thine own 's in peril ? Let me go ; 
Give me thy signet — trust me with the rest. 



Sal, 



Alas! 



Sar. 



What dost dread ? 
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Sar, I will trust no man with unlimited Uvea. 
When we take those from others, we nor know 
What we have taken, nor the thing we give. 

Sal. Wouldst thou not take their lives who seek 
for thine ? 

Sar. That 's a hard question — But I answer, Yes. 
. Cannot the thing be done without ? Who are they 
WTiom thou suspectest ? — Let them be arrested. 
Sal. I would thou wouldst not ask me ; the next 
moment 

Will send mj answer through thy babbling troop 
Of paramours, and thence fly o'er the palace. 
Even to the city, and so baffle all. — 
Trust me. 

Sar. Thou knowest I have done so ever : 
Take thou the signet [ Gives the signet. 

Sal. I have one more request. — 

Sar. Name it. 

Sal. That thou this night forbear the banquet 
In the pavilion over the Euphrates. [plotters 

Sar. Forbear the banquet! Not for all the 
That ever shook a kingdom ! Let them come, 
And do their worst : I shall not blench for them ; 
Nor rise the sooner ; nor forbear the goblet ; 
Nor crown me with a single rose the less ; 
Nor lose one joyous hour. — I fear them not. 

Sal. But thou wouldst arm thee, wouldst thou 
not, if needful ? 

Sar. Perhaps. I have the goodliest armor, and 
A sword of such a temper ; and a bow 
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Ad4 jaFelia, which might furnish Nimrod forth : 
A little heavy, but yet not unwieldy. 
And now I think on 't, 't is long since I Ve used them, 
Eyen in the chase. Hast eyer seen them, brother ? 

SaL Is this a time for »ich fantastic trifling 
If need be, wilt thou wea^ them? 

Sar. WiUInot? 
Oh I if it must be so, and these rash davas 
Will not be ruled with less, I 'U use the swonl 
Till they shall wish it turned into a distaC 

Scd. They say thy sc^tre's turned to that already* 

Sar. That's false! but let them say ao ; theold 
Greeks, 

Of whom, our captives ottm sing, rdated 
ThQ same of their chi^ hero, Hercules, 
Because he loved a Lydian queen : thou seest 
The populace of all the nations sei^e 
"Eack <:alumny they ean to i^nk their sovereigns. 

Sal. They did not spea^ thus <^ thy fathers. 

Sar. No; 
Theydarednot They w^rek^t to toil and combat} 
And never dianged their chains but for their armor. 
Now they have' peace and pastime, and the license 
To revel and to rail ; it irks me noL 
I would not give the smile of one fair girl 
For all the popular breath that e'er divided 
A name &om nothing. What are tijs ra^ tongues 
Of this vile herd, grown insolent with feeding, 
That I should price their noisy praise or irt^ 
Their noisome clamor ? 

VOL. VTI. 3 
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Sal. You have said they are men ; 

As such their hearts are something. 

Sar, So my dogs' are ; ♦ 

And better, as more faithful : — but, proceed ; 
Thou hast mj signet : — since they are tumultuous^ 
Let them be tempered, yet not roughly, till 
Necessity enforce it. I hate all pain. 
Given or received ; we have enough within us, 
The meanest vassal as the loftiest monarch. 
Not to add to each other's natural burden 
Of mortal misery, but rather lessen. 
By mild reciprocal alleviation,' 
The fisttal penalties imposed on life : 
But this they know not, or they will not know. 
I have, by Baal ! done all I could to soothe them : 
I made no wars, I added no new imposts, 
I interfered not with their civic lives, 
I let them pass their days as best might suit them. 
Passing my own as suited me. 

Sal. Thou stopp'st 

Short of the duties of a king ; and therefore 
They say thou art unfit to be a monarch. 

Sar. They lie. — Unhappily, I am unfit 
To be aught save a monarch ; else for me 
The meanest Mede might be the king instead, [so. 

SaL There is one Mede, at least, who seeks to be 

Sar, What mean'st thou ? — ?tis thy secret ; thou 
desirest 

Few questions, and I'm not of curious nature. 
•[See Vol L onfo^ p. 221.] 
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Take the fit steps ; and, since necessity 
Bequires, I sanction and support thee. Ne'er 
Was man who more desired to rule in peace 
The peaceful only : if they rouse me, better 
They had conjured up stem Nimrod from his ashes, 
" The mighty hunter. " I will turn these realms 
To one wide desert chase of brutes, who wert^ 
But would no more, by their own choice, be human. 
What they have found me, they belie ; that which 
They yet may find me — shall defy their wish 
To speak it worse ; and let them thank themselves. 

Sal. Then thou at last canst feel ? 

Sar, Feel ! who feels not 

Ingratitude ? 

Sal. I will not pause to answer 

With words, but deeds. Keep thou awake that energy 
Which sleeps at times, but is not dead within thee, 
And thou may'st yet be glorious in thy reign, 
As powerftil in thy realm. Farewell I 

[^Exit Salemenes. 

Sar. (soltis). Farewell I 

He 's gone ; and on his finger bears my signet, 
Which is to him a sceptre. He is stem 
As I am heedless ; and the slaves deserve 
To feel a master. What may be the danger, 
I know not : he hath found it, let him quell it. 
Must I consume my life — this little life — 
In guarding against all may make it less ? * 

* [The epicurean philosophy of Sardanapalus gives him a fine 
opportmiity, in his oonferenoes with his stem and confidential 
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It is not worth so much ! It were to die 

Before mj hour^ to live in dread of death, 

Tracing reyolt ; suspecting all about me. 

Because they are near ; and all who are^ remote. 

Because they are far. But if it should be so — 

If they should sweep me ctf from earth aud empire, 

Why, what is earth or empire of the earth ? 

I have loved, and lived, and multiplied my image; 

To die is no less natural than those 

Acts of this day I 'Tis true I have not shed 

Blood as I might have done, in oceans, till 

My name became the synonyme of death— ^ 

A terror and a trophy. But for this 

I feel no penitence ; my life is love : 

If I must shed blood, it shaU be by force. 

Till now, no drop from an Assyrian vein 

Hath flowed for me, nor hath the smallest coin 

Of Nineveh's vast treasures e'er been lavished 

On objects which could cost her sons a tear i 

If then they hate me, 't is because I hate not : 

If they rebel, 'tis because I oppress not 

Oh, men ! ye must be ruled with scythes, not sceptres. 

And mowed down like the grass, else all we reap 

Is rank abundance, and a rotten harvest 

Of discontents infecting the fair soil, 

Making a desert of fertility. — 

I'll think no more. Within there, ho I 

adviser, Salemenes, to contrast his own imputed and fatal yices 
ease and love of pleasure with the boasted vktues of hia 
pr^deoessors, war and con^ueBt. ^ Jsmsr.] 
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Mvter an Attend aht* 
Sar. Slave, teH 

The Ionian Myrrha we would craye her presence. 
Attend, King, she is here* 

Mtbhha enUrt. 
Sar. (apart to Attendant). Awaj ! 
(Addressing Mtbrha). Beautiful being I 

Xliou dost almost antidpate my heart ; 
It throbbied for thee, and here thou comest : let ma 
Deem thaet some unknown influence^ some 6weef 
orade, 

Communicates between us, though unse^ 
In absence, and attracts us to each other. 
Myr. There doth. 

Sar. I know there doth, but not its name: 

What is it? 

Myr. In my native land a God, 
And in my heart a feeling like a God's, 
Exalted ; yet I own 'tis only mortal ; 
For what I feel is humble, and yet happy — 

That is, it would be happy ; but 

[Mtkrha pctttses. 

Sar. There comes 

For ever something between us and what 
We deem our happiness: let me remove 
The barrier which that hesitating accent , 
Proclaims to thine, and mine is sealed. 

Myr, My lord! — 

Sar, My lord --^ my king — sire -^sovereign; thus 
it is — 
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For ever thus, addressed with awe. I ne'er 

Can see a smile, unless in some broad banquet's 

Intoxicating glare, when the buffoons 

Have gorged themselves up to equality. 

Or I have quaffed me down to their abasement 

Myrrha, I can hear all these things, these names. 

Lord — king — sire — monarch — nay, time was I 

prized them ; 
That is, I suffered them — from slaves and nobles ; 
But when they falter from the lips I love. 
The lips which have been pressed to mine, a chill 
Comes o'er my heart, a cold sense of the falsehood 
Of this my station, which represses feeling 
In those for whom I have felt most, and makes me 
Wish that I could lay down the dull tiara, 
And share a cottage on the Caucasus 
With thee, and wear no crowns but those of 
flowers. 

Myr. Would that we could I 

Sar. And dost thou feel this ? — Why ? 

Myr. Then thou wouldst know what thou canst 
never know. 

Sar. And that is 

Myr. The true value of a heart ; 

At least, a woman's. 

Sar. I have proved a thousand — 

A thousand, and a thousand. 

Myr. Hearts ? 

iSezn I think so. 

Myr. Not one I the time may come thou may'st. 
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Sar. It wilL 

Hear, Myrrha ; Salemenes has declared — 
Or why or how he hath divined it, Belus, 
Who founded our great reahn, knows more than I 
But Salemenes hath declared mj throne 
In peril. 

Myr. He did welL 

Sar. And say'st thou so ? 

Thou whom he spumed so harshly, and now dared • 
Drive from our presence with his savage jeers. 
And made thee weep and blush ? « 

Myr. I should do bolli 

More frequently, and he did well to call me • 
Back to my duty. But thou sp^est of peril — 
Peril to thee 

Sar, Ay, from dark plots and snares 

From Medes — and discontented troops and nations. 
I know not what — a labyrinth of things — 
A maze of muttered threats and mysteries : 
Thou know'st the man — it is his usual custom. 
But he is honest Gome, well think no more on't — 
But of the midnight festivaL 

JIfyr. 'Tis time 

To think of aught save festivals. Thou hast not 
Spumed his sage cautions ? 

Sar, What ? — and dost thou fear ? 

M/r, Fear? — I'm a Greek, and how should I 
fear death ? 

A slave, and wherefore should I dread my freedom ? 

• [MS. " and even dared 

Pro&ne our presence with his savage jeers.**] 
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Sar. And do not I ? I love thee far — far more 
Than either the brief life or the wide realm, 
Which, it maj be, are menaced ; — ^ yet I blench not* 

Myr. That means thou lovest not thyself nor me ^ 
For he who loves another loves himself, 
Even for that other's sake< This is too rash : 
Kingdoms and lives are not to be so lost» 

Sar* Lost I ^ why, who is the aspiring chief wh<l 
dared 
Assume to win them ? 

Myr. Who is he shonld dread 

To try so ma^h? When he who is their ruler 
Forgets himself, will they remember him t 

tSar. Myrrhal 

3fyr. Frown not upon Me : you have smiled 
Too often on me not to make those frowns 
Bitterer to bear them any punishment 
Which they may augur* — King, I am your subject 1 
Master, I am your slave I Man, I have loved you!^ 
Loved you, I know not by what fatal weakness, 
Although a Greek, and born a foe to monarehs — 
A slave, and hating fetters ^ an Ionian, 
And, therefore, when I love a stranger, more 
Degraded by that passion than by chains I 
6till I have loved you. If that love were strong 
Enough to overcome all former nature, 
Shall it not claim the privilege to «ave you? 

Sar, Save me, niy beauty I Thou art very fair, 
And whai I iseek nf tliee is iev« ^ not safety. 



Myr. 



I love* 
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Mft* And without love wliere dwells fiecuritj ? 
Sar. I Bpeak of woman's love* 



Of human life must spring from woman's breast, 
Your first small words are taught jou from her lips. 
Your first tears quenched by her, and jour last sighs 
Too often breathed out in a woman's hearing, 
When men have shrunk from the ignoble care 
Of watching the last hour of him who led them. 

Sar. Mj eloquent Ionian I thou speak'st music, 
The Very chorus of die tragic song* 
I have heard thee talk of as the &vorite pastime 
Of th J far father-land. Nay, weep not — calm thee. 

Myr. I weep not — Bui I pray thee, do not speak 
About my fathers or their land« 

Sat. Yet oft 

Thdu speakest of them. 

Myr. True true : constant thought 

Will overflow in words unconsciously ; 
But when another speaks of Greece, it wounds me. 

Sar. Well, then, how wouldst thou tave me, as 
thoU saidst ? 

Myr. By teaching thee to save thyself, and not 
Thyself alone, but these vast realms, from all 
^e rage of Uie worst war — the war of brethren, 

• [To speak of "the tragic song" as the favorite pastime of 
Oreece, two hundred years before Thespis, is an anachronism. 
Nor could Myrrha, at so early a period of her country*s history, 
have spoken of their national hatred of kings, or of that which 
was equally the growth of a later age, — their contempt for 
•* barbariajis." — Hbbeb.] 



Myr. 



The very first 
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Sar. Why, child, I loathe all war, and warriors ; 
I live in peace and pleasure : what can man 
Do more ? 

M^r. Alas ! my lord, with common men 
There needs too oft the show of war to keep 
The substance of sweet peace ; and, for a king, 
^Tis sometimes better to be feared than loved. 

Sar. And I have never sought but for the last. 

Myr. And now art neither. 

Sar. Dost thou say so, Myrrha ? 

Myr. I speak of civic popular love, wZ/'-love, 
Which means that men are kept in awe and law, 
Yet not oppressed — at least they must not think so ; 
Or if they think so, deem it necessary. 
To ward off worse oppression, their own passions. 
A king of feasts, and flowers, and wine, and revel, 
And love, and mirth, was never king of glory. 

Sar. Glory I what's that? 

Myr. Ask of the gods thy fathers. 

Sar. They cannot answer; when the priests 
speak for them, 
*T is for some small addition to the temple. 

Myr. Look to the annals of thine empire's found- 
ers. 

Sar. They are so blotted o'er with blood, I 
cannot. 

But what wouldst have ? the empire has been founded. 
I cannot go on multiplying empires. 

Myr. Preserve thine own. 

Sar. At least, I will enjoy it. 
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Come, Myrrha, let us go on to the Euphrates : 
The hour invites, the galley is prepared^ 
And the pavilion, decked for our return. 
In fit adornment for the evening banquet. 
Shall blaze with beauty and with light, until 
It seems unto the stars which are above us 
Itself an opposite star ; and we will sit 
Crowned with fresh flowers like 

Myr. Victims. 

Sar. No, like sovereigns, 

The shepherd kings of patriarchal times, 
Who knew no brighter gems than summer wreaths,* 
And none but tearless triumphs. Let us on. 



Longer than he can love. How my soul hates 
This language, which makes Hfe itself a lie. 
Flattering dust with etemity.f Well, Pania I 
Be brief. 

Pan. I am charged by Salemenes to 
Beiterate his prayer unto the king. 
That for this day, at least, he will not quit 
The palace : when the general returns. 
He will adduce such reasons as will warrant 
His daring, and perhaps obtain the pardon 
Of his presumption. 

• {MS. — " Who loved no gems po well as those of nature.**] 
t [MS.— "Wishing eternity to dust."] 



Bater Panla.. 
Pan, "MsLj the king live for ever 1 



Sar. 



Not an hour 
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Sar. 



What! am I then cooped? 



Already captive ? can I not even breathe 
The breath of heaven ? Tell piince SalemeneSi 
Were all Assyria raging round the waUs 
In mutinous myriads, I would still go forth. 

Pan. I must obey, and yet — 

Myr, Oh, monarch, listen*^ 

How many a day and moon thou ha^t reclined 
Within these palace walls in silken dalliance, 
And never shown thee to thy people's longing; 
Leaving thy subjects' eyes ungraded. 
The satraps uncontrolled, the gods unworshippe^ 
And all things in the anarchy of slolh. 
Till all, save evil, slumbered through the realm I 
And wilt thou not now ttoy for a day, — 
A day which may redeem thee ? Wilt thou not 
Yield to the few still faithful for a few hours. 
For them, for thee, for thy past father's race, 
And for thy son's inheritance ? 

Fan. 'T is true! 

From the deep urgency with which the prince 
Despatched me to your sacred presence, I 
Must dare to add my feeble voice to that 
Which now has spoken. 

Sar. No, it must not foe* 

Mf/r, For the si^e of thy realm I 

Sar. Away! 

Pan. Fot ihiA 

Of all thy faithful subjects, who will rally 
Hound thee and thine. 
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Sttr* These are mere fantasies ; 

Tkere is no peril : — His a sullen scheme 
Of Salemenes, to approve his zeal, 
And show himself more necessary to ns. [counseL 

Jffyr. Bj all that's good and glorious take this 

Sctr, Business to-morrow. 

Mi/r. Aj, or death to-night. 

Sar. Why let it come then unexpectedly 
'Midst joy and gentleness, and mirth and love ; 
So let me fall like the plucked rose I-*- far better 
Thus thim be withered. 

MifT. Then thou wilt not yield, 

Even for the sake of all that ever stirred 
A monarch into action, to forego 
A trifling reveL 

Sar. No. 

Myr, Then yield fbr mine ; 

For my sake I 

Sar. Thine, my Myrrha I 

Myr^ 'T IS the first 

Boon which I ever asked Assyria's king, [granted. 

Sar. That's true, and wer 't my kingdom must be 
Well, for tiky sake, I yield me* Fania, hence ! 
Thou hear'st me. 

Pan. And obey* [Exit Pania. 

Sar. I marvel at thee. 

What is thy motive, Myrrha, thus to urge me P 

Myr. Thy safety ; and the certainty that nought 
Could urge the prince tiiy kinnnan to require 
Thus much from thee, but some impending danger. 
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Sar, And if I do not dread it, why shouldst thou ? 
Mf/r. Because thou dost not fear, I fear for thee. 
Sar. To-morrow thou wilt smile at these vain 
fancies. 

M/r. If the worst come, I shall be where nono 
weep, 

And that is better than the power to smile. 
And thou ? 

Sar. I shall be king, as heretofore. 

M/r. Where? 

Sar. With Baal, Nimrod, and Semiramis, 

Sole in Assyria, or with them elsewhere. 
Fate made me what I am — may make me nothing-— 
But either that or nothing must I be : 
I will not live degraded. 

Mifr. Hadst thou felt 

Thus always, none would ever dare degrade thee. 

Sar. And who will do so now ? 

M^. Dost thou suspect none ? 

Sar. Suspect! — that's a spy's office. Oh! we 
lose 

Ten thousand precious moments in yain words, 
And vainer fears. Within there ! — ye slaves, deck 
The hall of Nimrod for the evening revel : 
If I must make a prison of our palace. 
At least we'll wear our fetters jocundly ; 
If the Euphrates be forbid us, and 
The summer dwelling on its beauteous border. 
Here we are still unmenaced. Ho ! within there I 

IMcit Sabbanafalus. 
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M^. (sola). Why do I love this man? My 

country*s daughters 
Love none but heroes. But I have no country I 
The slave hath lost all save her bonds. I love him ; 
And that's the heaviest link of the long chain— ^ 
To love whom we esteem not. Be it so : 
The hour is coming when he'll need all love. 
And find none. To fall from him now were baser 
Than to have, stabbed him on his throne when 

highest 

Would have been noble in my country's creed t 
I was not made for either. Could I save him, 
I should not love Mm better, but myself; 
And I have need of the last, for I have fallen 
In my own thoughts, by loving this soft stranger : 
And yet methinks I love him more, perceiving 
That he is hated of his own barbarians, 
The natural foes of all the blood of Greece. 
Could I but wake a single thought like those 
Which even the Phrygians felt when battling long 
'Twixt Bion and the sea, within his heart, 
He would tread down the barbarous crowds, and 
triumph. 

He loves me, and I love him ; the slave loves 
Her master, and would free him from his vices. 
If not, I have a means of freedom still, 
And if I cannot teach him how to reign, 
May show him how alone a king can leave 
His throne. I must not lose him from my sight. 
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SCENE L 

The Portal of the same BaU of the Palace. 

Bdeses (solus). The sun goes down : methinks he 
sets more slowly, 
Taking his last look of Assyria's empire. 
How red he glares amongst those deepening cloadS| 
Like the blood he predicts. If not in vain, 
Thou sun that sinkest, and ye stars which rise, 
I have outwatdied ye, reading ray by ray 
The edicts of your orbs, which make Time tremble 
For what he brings the nations, 'tis the furthest 
Hour of Assyria's years. And yet how calm I 
An earthquake should announce so great a fall — 
A summer's sun discloses it. Yon disk. 
To the star-read Chaldean, bears upon 
Its everlasting page the end of what 
Seemed everiasting ; but oh ! thou true sun I 
The burning oracle of all that live, 
As fountain of all life, and symbol of 
Him who bestows it, wherefore dost thou limit 
Thy lore unto calamity ? Why not 
Unfold the rise of days more worthy thine 
All-glorious burst from ocean ? why not dart 
A beam of hope athwart the future years, 
As of wrath to its days ? Hear me I oh, hear me ! 
I am thy worshipper, thy priest, thy servant — 
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I have gazed on thee at thy rise and fall, 
And bowed my head beneath thy mid-day beams, 
When my eye dared not meet thee. I have watched 
For thee, and after thee, and prayed to thee. 
And sacrificed to thee, and read, and feared thee. 
And asked of thee, and thou hast answered — but 
Only to thus much : while I speak, he sinks — 
Is gone — and leaves his beauty, not his knowledge, 
To the delighted west, which revels in 
Its hues of dying glory. Yet what is 
Death, so it be but glorious ? 'T is a sunset ; 
And mortals may be happy to resemble 
The gods but in decay. 

Enter Abbaoes, ly an inner door. 

Arb, Beleses, why 

So rapt in thy devotions ? Dost fhou stand 
Gazing to trace thy disappearing god 
Into some realm of undiscovered day ? 
Our business is with night — 'tis come. 

Bel. But not 

Gone. 

Arb. Let it roll on — we are ready. 

BeL Yes. 
Would it were over 1 

Arb. Does the prophet doubt, 

To whom the very stars shine victory ? 

Bd. I do not doubt of victory — but the victor. 

Arb. Well, let thy science settle Hiat* Mean- 
time 

VOL. VII. 4 
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I have prepared as many glittering spears 
As will out-sparkle our allies — your planets. 
There is no more to thwart us. The she-king. 
That less than woman, is even now upon 
The waters with his female mates. The order 
Is issued for the feast in the pavilion. 
The first cup which he drains will be the last 
Quaffed by the line of Nimrod* 

Bel, 'T was a brave one. 

JLrb. And is a weak one-^ 'tis worn out— -we'U 
mend it. 

Bel. Art aoore of that ? 

Arb. Its founder was a huhtar— 

I am soldier — what is there to fear ? 
Bel The soldier. 

Arb. And the priest, it may be : but 

If you thought thus, or think, why not retain 
Tour king of concubines ? why stir me up ? 
Why spur me to this enterprise? your own 
less than mine ? 

Bel Look to the sky I 

Arb. I look. 

Bel. What seest thou? 

Arb. A &ar summer's twilight, and 

The gathering of the stars. 

Bel. And midst them, mark 

Yon earliest, and the brightest, which so quivers. 
As it would quit its place in the blue ether. 

Arb. WeU? 

BeL 'Tis thy natal ruler— thy birOk planet 
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Arh^ (fouching his scabhard), Mj star is in this 

scabbard : when it shinesy 
It shall out-dazzle comets. Let ua think 
Of what is to be done to justify 
Thy planets and their portents. When we conquer, 
They shall have temples — ay, and priests — and 

thou 

Shalt be the pontiff of — what gods thou wilt; 
Eor I observe that they are ever just, 
And own the bravest for the most devout. 

£el. Ay, and the most devout for braire— thoo 
hast not 
Seen me turn back from battle. 

Arb. No; I own ihoe 

As firm in fight as Babylonia's captain. 
As skilful in Chaldea's worship : now, 
Will it but please thee to forget the priest, 
And be the warrior ? 

Bel Why not both? 

Arb. The better: 

And yet it almost shames me, we shall have 
So little to effect This woman's warfare 
Degrades the very conqueror. To have plucked 
A bold and bloody despot from his throne. 
And grappled with him, clashing steel with steel. 
That were heroic or to win or fall ; 
But to upraise my sword against this silkworm, 
And hear him whine, it may be 

Bel Do not deem it : 

He has that in him which may make you strife yet; 
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And were he all you think, his gaards are hardj. 
And headed by the cool, stem Salemenes. 
Arh, They '11 not resist 

Bel. Why not? they are soldiers. 

Arb, True, 
And therefore need a soldier to command them. 

Bel. That Salemenes is. 

Arb. But not their king. 

Besides, he hates the effeminate thing that govemSi 
For the queen's sake, his sister. Mark you not 
He keeps aloof from all the revels ? 

Bel But 
Not fix)m the council — there he is ever constant. 

Arb. And ever thwarted : what would you have 
more. 

To make a rebel out of? A fool reigning, 
His blood dishonored, and himself disdained : 
Why, it is his revenge we work for. 

Bel. Could 
He but be brought to think so : this I doubt of. 

Arb. What, if we sound him ? 

Bel. Yes — if the time served. 

Enter Balea. 
Bed. Satraps 1 The king commands your pres- 
ence at 
The feast to-night. 

BeL To hear is to obey. 

Lkthe pavilion? 

; Bal. No \ here in the palace. 
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Arh, How I in the palace? it was not thus ordered. 
BdL It is so ordered now. 



Arh, And why ? 

BaL I know not : 

May I retire ? 
Arh. Stay. 



Bel, (to Arh. aside).. Hush I let him go his way. 
{Alternately to Bal,) Yes Balea, thank the monarch, 

kiss the hem 
Of his imperial robe, and say, his slaves 
Will take the crumbs he deigns to scatter from 
His royal table at the hour — was 't midnight? 

Bal, It was : the place, the hall of Nimrod. Lords, 
I humble me before you, and depart [Exit Balea. 

Arh, I like not this same sudden change of place ; 
There is some mystery : wherefore should he change 
it? 

BeL Doth he not change a thousand times a day? 
Sloth is of all things the most fanciful — 
And moves more parasangs in its intents 
Than generals in their marches, when they seek 
To leave their foe at fault — Why dost thou muse? 

Arb, He loved that gay pavilion, — it was ever 
His summer dotage. 

Bd, And he loved his queen— 

And thrice a thousand harlotry besides — 
And he has loved all things by turns, except 
Wisdom and glory. 

Arh. Still — I like it not 

If he has changed — why, so must we : the attack 
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Were eiasy in the isolated bower,. 

Beset with drowsy guards and drunken courtiers ; 

But in the hall of Nimrod - 

BeU Is it so ? 

Methought the haughty soldier feared to mount 
A throne too easily — does it diss^point thee 
To find there is a slipperier step or two 
Than what was counted on ? 

Arh When the hour comes. 

Thou shalt perceive how far I fear or no. [for: 
Thou hast seen my hfe at stake — and gaily played 
But here is more upon the die — a kingdom. 

BeL I have foretold already— thou wilt win it: 
Then on, and prosper. • 

Arh. Now were I a soothsayer, 

I would have boded so much to myself. 
But be the stars obeyed — I cannot quarrel 
Widi them^ nor their interpreter. Who 's here ? 

Enter Salemenes. 
SaL Sati^psl 

BeL Mj prince 1 

SaL Well met — I sought ye both, 

But elsewhere than the palace. 
Jrb. Wherefore so? 

Sal. 'Tisn«>t Ihe hour. 

Arh. The hour I — what hour ? 

SaL Of midnight 

BeL Midnight, my lord ! 

SaL What, are you not invited? 
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Bd. Oh f yes— we had forgotten. 
SaL Is it usual 

Thus to forget a sovereign's invitation ? 
Jrh. Why — we but now received it 
Sal. Then why here ? 

Arh. On duty* 

SaL On what duty ? 

Bel On die state's. 

We have the privilege to approach the presence ; 
But found the monarch absent^ 

Sal. Andltoo 
Am upon dutyv 

Arh. M&j we crave its purport? 

SaL To arrest two traitors. Guards! Within 
there! 

MUer Guariu 
Sal. {continuing). Satraps, 

Your swords. 

Bel, (delivering his). My lord, behdd my scimitar* 
Arh {drawing his sword). Take mine. 
Sed. (advancing). I wilL 

Arb. But in your heart the blade — 

The hilt quits not this hand.t 

Sal (drawing,) Howl dost thoo brave me?? 

^is well — this saves a trial, and false mer<^« 

Soldiers, hew down the rebel 1 

• [MS.— "But found the monarch claimed his privacy.**! 

tIMS. "not else 

It qiiits this livmg hand.**l 
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Jrb. 

Ahne you dare not. 
SaL 



Alone I foolish slave — 



Soldiers! Ay*— 



What is there in thee that a prince should shrink 
from 

Of open force ? We dread thy treason, not 
Thy strength: thy tooth is nought without its 
venom — 

The serpent's, not the lion's. Cut him down. 

Bd. {interposing). ArbacesI Are you mad? 
Have I not rendered 

My sword ? Then trust like me our sovereign's 
justice. 

Arh, No — I will sooner trust the stars thou 
prat'st of, 

And this slight arm, and die a king at least 
Of my own breath and body — so far that 
None else shall claim them. 

SaL (to the Guards), You hear him and me* 
Take him not, — kill, 

[^The Guards attack Abbaoes, who defends him- 
self valiantly and dexteromly tiU they waver. 

Sal, Is it even so ; and must 

I do the hangman's office ? Recreants I see 
How you should fell a traitor. 

[Salemenes attacks Abbaoes. 

MUer Sabbanapalus and Train, 

San Hold your hands — 

Upon your lives, I say. What, deaf or drunken ? 
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Mj sword I Oh fool, I wear no sword : here, fellow. 
Give me thy weapon. [7b a Guard. 

[Sabdanapalus matches a iwordfrom one of the 
soldiers^ and rushes between the combatants — 
they separate, 

Sar, In my very palace 1 

What hinders me from cleaving you in twain. 
Audacious brawlers ? 

BeL Sire, your justice. 

SaL Or— 
Your weakness. 

Sar, (raising the sword). How ? 

SaL Strike ! so the blow's repeated 

Upon yon traitor — :whom you spare a moment, 
I trust, for torture — I'm content. 

Sar, What — him! 

Who dares assail Arbaces? 

Sal, I! 

Sar, Indeed I 

Prince, you forget yourself. Upon what warrftnt ? 

Sal, {showing the signet). Thine. 

Arb. {confused), - The king's! 

Sal, Yes ! and let the king confirm it. 

Sar, I parted not from this for such a purpose. 

Sal, You parted with it for your safety — I 
Employed it for the best. Pronounce in person. 
Here I am but your slave — a moment past 
I was your representative. 

Sar, Then sheathe 

Your swords. 
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[Abbaces (md Salbmenes retum their ewardg. 
to the scabbards. 
Sal. Mine's sheathed; I pray you sheathe no$ 
yours: 

T is the sole sceptre left you now with safety. 

Sar. A heavy one ; the hilt, too, hurts my hand. 
{To a Guard). B^re, feUow, take thy weapon 
back. 

Well^sirs^ 
What doth this mean ? 

BeL The prince must answer that 

Sal. Truth upon my pmrt, treason upon theirs. 

Sar. Treason — ArbacesI treachery and Belesesl 
That were an union I will not belieye. 

BeL Where is the proof? 

SaL 111 answer that, if once 

The king demands your fellow-traitor's sword. 

Arb. (to Scd,) A sword which hath been drawn 
as oft as thine 
Against his foes. 

Sal. And now against his brother, 

And in an hour or so against himself. 

Sar. That is not possible : he dared not ; no — 
No — 111 not hear of such things. These vain 
bickerings 

Are spawned in courts by base intrigues, and baser 
Hirelings, who live by lies on good men's lives. 
You must have been deceived, my brother. 

SaL First 
Let him deliver up his weapon, and 
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Proclaim himself your subject by that duty, 
And I will answer all. 

Sar. Why, if I thought so — 

But no, it cannot be : the Mede Arbaces — 
The trusty, rough, true soldier — the best captain 

Of all who discipline our nations No, . 

Ill not insult him Ihus, to bid him render 

The scimitar to me he never yielded 

Unto our enemies. Chief, keep your weapon. 

Sal. {delivering hack the signet). Monarch, take 
back your signet 

Sar. No, retain it ; 

But use it with more moderation. 

SaL Sire, 
I used it for your honor, and restore it 
Because I cannot keep it with my own. 
Bestow it on Arbaces. 

Sar. So I should : 

fie never asked it. 

Sal. Doubt not, he will have it^ 

Without that hollow semblance of respect 

Bel. I know not what hath prejudiced the prince 
So strongly 'gainst two subjects, than whom none 
Have been more zealous for Assyria's weaL 

SaL Peace, factious priest, and faithless soldier 1 
thou 

Unit'st in thy own person the T^orst vices 
Of die most dangerous orders of mankind. 
Keep thy smooth words and juggling homilies 
Por those who know thee not Thy fellow's sin 
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Is, at the least, a bold one, and not tempered 
Bj the tricks taught thee in Chaldea. 

Bel. Hear himi 

Mj liege — the son of Belus I he blasphemes 
The worship of the land, which bows the knee 
Before your fathers. 

Sar. Oh 1 for that I pray you 

Let him have absolution. I dispense with 
The worship of dead men ; feeling that I 
Am mortal, and believing that the race 
From whence I sprung are — what I see them — 
ashes. 

BeL King I Do not deem so : they are with the 
stars, 
And 

Sar. You 3hall join them there ere they will rise. 
If you preach further — Why, this is rank treason. 
Sal, Mylordl 

Sar. To school me in the worship of 

Assyria's idols I Let him be released — 
Give him his sword. 

SdL My lord, and king, and brother, 

I pray ye pause. 

Sar. Yes, and be sermonized, 

And dinned, and deafened with dead men and Baal> 
And all Chaldea's starry mysteries. 

BeL Monarch ! respect them. 

Sar, Oh 1 for that — I love them : 

I love to watch them in the deep blue vault, 
And to compare them with my Myrrha's eyes ; 
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I love to see their rays redoubled in 

The tremulous silver of Euphrates' wave, 

As the light breeze of midnight crisps the broad 

And rolling water, sighing through the sedges 

Which fringe his banks : but whether they may be 

Gods, as some say, or the abodes of gods. 

As others hold, or simply lamps of night, 

Worlds, or the lights of worlds, I know nor care not. 

There 's something sweet in my uncertainty 

I would not change for your Chaldean lore ; 

Besides, I know of these all clay can know 

Of aught above it, or below it — nothing. 

I see their brilliancy and feel their beauty — * 

When they shine on my grave I shall know neither. 

BeL For neiikery sire, say better. 

Sar. I will wait, 

Xf it so please you, pontiff, for that knowledge. 
In the mean time receive your sword, and know 
That I prefer your service militant 
Unto your ministry — not loving either. 

Sal, (aside,) EQs lusts have made him mad* 
Then must I save him. 
Spite of himself. 

Sar, Please you to hear me. Satraps I 

And chiefly thou, my priest, because I doubt thee 
More than the soldier ; and would doubt thee all 
Wert thou not half a warrior : let us part 
In peace — 1 11 not say pardon — which must be 
Earned by the guilty ; this 1 11 not pronounce ye, 

* [MS. — ** I know them beantiful, and see them brilliaat"] 
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Although upon this breath of mine depends 
Your, own ; and, deadlier for ye, on my fears. 
But fear not — for that I am soft, not fearftd — 
And so liye on. Were I the thing some think me. 
Your heads would now be dripping the last drops 
Of their attainted gore from the high gates 
Of this our palace, into the dry dust. 
Their only portion of the coveted kingdom 
They would be crowned to reign o'er — let that 
pass. 

As I have said, I will not deem ye guilty. 
Nor doom ye guiltless. Albeit better men 
Than ye or I stand ready to arraign you ; 
And should I leave your fate to sterner judges^ 
And proofs of all kinds, I might sacrifice 
Two men, who, whatsoe'er they now are, were 
Once honest Ye are free, sirs. 

Arb. Sire, thisr elemen<7^ ■ 

Bel (interrupting him). Is worthy of yoors^ 
and, although innocent, 
We thank-- — 

Sar. Priest I keep your thanksgivings for Belus ; 
His offspring needs none. 

JBeL But being innocent — - 

Sar, Be silent — Guilt is loud. If ye are loyal. 
Ye are injured men, and should be sad, not gratefuL 

BeL So we should be, were justice always done 
By earthly power omnipotent ; but innocenee 
Must oft receive her right as a mere fevor. 

Sar. That's a good sentence for a homily, 
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Though not for this occasion. Prithee keep it 
To plead thy sovereign's cause bd<»re his people. 

Bel. I trust there is no cause. 

Sar. No cause, perhaps ; 

But many causers : — if ye meet with such 
In the exercise of your inquisitiYe Amction 
On earth, or should you read of it in heaven 
In some mysterious twinkle of the stars, 
Which are your chronicles, I pray you note. 
That there are worse things betwixt earth and 
heavea 

Than him who ruleth many and slays none ; 
And, hating not himself, yet loves his fellows 
Enough to spare even those who would not spare 

Were they once masters — but that's doublfuL 
Satraps ! 

Xoor swords and perd<»is are at liberty 
To use them as ye will— but fixwn this hour 
I have no caU for either. Salemenes, 
Follow me. * 

[Exeunt Sardanapalus, Salembnes, and the 
Tradn, etc, leaving Abbaces and Beleses. 
Arb. Beleses I 

* [The second Act is, we thinly a failure. Tlie conspirators 
have a tedious dialogue, wMch is interrupted by Salemenes 
with a guard. Salemenes is followed by the king, who reverses 
all his measures, pardons Arbaces, because he will not believe 
him guilty, and Beleses, in order to escape from his long speeches 
about the national religion. This incident only is well man- 
aged. — HSBBK.] 
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Bel 
Arh. 
Bel 



Now, what think 70a ? 



That we are lost. 



That we have won the kingdom. 



Arh. What? thus suspected — with the sword 
slung o'er us 
But bj a single hair, and that still wavering, 
To be blown down by his imperious breath 
Which spared us — why, I know not 

Bel Seek not why; 

But let us profit by the intervaL 
The hour is still our own — our power the same— 
The night the same we destined. He hath changed 
Nothing except our ignorance of all 
Suspicion into such a certainly 
Afl must make madness of delay. 

Arh. And yet 

Bel What, doubting still? 

Arh. He spared our lives, nay, more. 

Saved them from Salemenes. 

Bel And how long 

Will he so spare ? till the first drunken minute. 

Arh. Or sober, rather. Yet he did it nobly ; 
Grave royally what we had forfeited 
Basely 

Bel Say bravely. 

Arh. Somewhat of both, perhaps. 

But it has touched me, and, whate'er betide, 

I will no further on. 

Bel And lose the world I 

Asrh. Lose any thing except my own esteem. 
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Bel I blush that we should owe our lives to such 
A king of distaffs I 

Arb. But no less we owe them ; 

And I should blush far more to take the grantor^s 1 

Bel. Thou may'st endure whate'er thou wilt — the 
Have written otherwise. [stars 

Arb, Though thej came down, 

And marshalled me the waj in all their brightness, 
I would not follow. 

Bel. This is weakness — worse 

Than a scared beldam's dreaming of the dead, 
And waking in the dark. — Go to — go to. 

Arb. Methought he looked like Nimrod as he spoke. 
Even as the proud imperial statue stands 
Looking the monarch of the kings around it, 
And swajs, while they but ornament, the temple. 

Bel. I toldjou thatjou had too much despised him, 
And that there was some royalty within him — 
What then ? he is the nobler foe. 

Arb. But we 

The meaner. — Would he had not spared us ! 

Bel So — 

Wouldst thou be sacrificed thus readily? 

Arb. No — but it had been better to have died 
Than live ungrateM. 

Bel. Oh, the souls of some men I 

Thou wouldst digest what some call treason, and 
Fools treachery — and, behold, upon the sudden, 
Because for something or for nothing^.this 
Rash reveller steps, ostentatiously, 

VOL. VTT. 5 
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'T wixt thee and Saleiaenes, thou art turned 
Into — what shall I say ? — Sardanapalus I 
I know no name more ignominious. 

Arb. But 
An hour ago, who d^ured to term tne such 
Had held his life but lightly — as it is, 
I must forgive you, even as he forgave us — 
Semiramis herself would not have d(me it. [dom, 

Bel, No — the queen liked no sharers of the king- 
Not even a husband. 

Arh. I EQUst serve him truly — ^ 

Bel, And humbly? 

Arb. No, sip, proudly — being honest. 

I shall be nearer thrcmes than you to heaven ; 
And if not quite so haughty, yet more lofty. 
You may do your own deeming — you have oodeSi 
And mysteries, and corollaries of 
Bight and wrong, which I lack for my direction, 
And must pursue but what a plain heart teaches. 
And now you know me. 

Bel. Have you finished ? 

Arb. Yes— 
With you. 

BeL And would, perhaps, betray as well 
As quit me ? 

Arb. That 's a sacerdotal thought 
And not a soldier's. 

Bel. Be it what you will — 

Truce with these wranglings, and but hear me. 

Arb. No — 
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There is more peril in yoor snbtle «pint 
Than in a phalanx. 



Bel If it must be so — 

111 on alone. 
Arb. Alone I 

Bel, Thrones hold but one* 

Jrb. But this is filled. 

BeL With worse than vaeancj — 



A despised monarchy Look to it^ Arbaces : 

I have stiU aided, diedshed» loved, aad ui^ed 

Was willing e^vea to serre jnnsty m the hope 
To serre and «aTe Assyria*^ Heayen itself 
Seemed to consent, and all events were friendlj. 
Even to the last, till Ubat your spiiit shrunk 
Into a shallow softness ; but now, rather 
Than see my country languid I wiH be 
Her savior or the yictim of her tyrant, 
Or one or both, for sometimes both are one ; 
4^Lnd if I win, Arbaces is my servanti 
Arb. Tour servant I 

Bd. Why not ? better than be slave. 

The pardoned slave she Sardanapalus 1 

Miter Pania. 

Pan» My lords, I bear an order from the king. 
Arb, It is obeyed ere spoken. 
BeL Notwithstandmg, 
Let's hear it* 
Pan. Forthwi£hy.(m ihis very ni^it, 
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Repair to your respective satrapies 
Of Babylon and Media. 

Bel, With our troops ? 

Pan. My order is unto the satraps and 
Their household train. 

Arb. But 

BeL It must be obeyed : 

Say, we depart. 

Pan. My order is to see you 

Depart, and not to bear your answer. 

BeL (cuide). Ay! 
Well, sir, we will accompany you hence. 

Pan, I will retire to marshal forth the guard 
Of honor which befits your rank, and wait 
Your leisure, so that it the hour exceeds not. 

[^Exit Pania. 

BeL Nina then obey ! 

Arb. Doubtless. 

BeL Yes, to the gates 

That grate the palace, which is now our prison— 
No further. 

Arb. Thou hast harped the truth indeed I 
The realm itself, in all its wide extension, 
Yawns dungeons at each step for thee and me. 

BeL Graves 1 

Arb. If I thought so, this good sword should dig 
One more than mine. 

BeL It shall have work enough. 

Let me hope better than thou augurest ; 
At present, let us hence as best we may. 
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Thou dost agree with me in understanding 
This order as a sentence ? 

Arh. Why, what other 

Interpretation should it bear? it is 
The very policy of orient monarchs — 
Pardon and poison — favors and a sword — 
A distant voyage, and an eternal 'sleep. 
How many satraps in his father's time — 
For he I own is, or at least was^ bloodless — 

BeL But will not, can not be so now. 

Arh, I doubt it 

How many satraps have I seen set out 
In his sire's day for mighty vice-royalties, 
Whose tombs are on their path ! I know not how. 
But they all sickened by the way, it was 
So long and heavy. 

BeL Let us but regain 

The free air of the city, and we '11 shorten 
The journey. 

Arh. Twill be shortened at the gates. 
It may be. 

BeL No ; they hardly will risk that. 
They mean us to die privately, but not 
Within the palace or the city walls, 
Wher^ we are known, and may have partisans : 
If they had meant to slay us here, we were 
No longer with the living. Let us hence. 

Arh, If I but thought he did not mean my 
life 
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BeL Fool l hence — what else should despotism 
alarmed 

Mean ? Let us but rejoin our troops and march. 

Arb. Towards our provinces ? 

BeL No ; towards your kingdom. 

There's time, there's heart, and hope, and power 
and means, 

Which their half measures leave us in full scope* 
Away J 

Arb, And I even yet repeating m»st 
Relapse to guilt I 

BeL Self-defence is a virtue, 
Sole bulwark of all right Away, I say I 
Let 's leave this place, the air grows thick and choking. 
And the walls have a scent of night-shade — hence I 
Let us not leave them time for further counseL 
Our quick departure proves our civic zeal ; 
Our quick departure hinders our good escort, 
The worthy Pania, from anticipating 
The orders of some parasangs fr«»n hence : 
Nay, there's no other choice, but hence, I say. 

[^Exit with Abbac£B, who foUowg reluctantly.* 

* [Arbaces is a mere common-place warrior; and Beleses, on 
whom, we suspect, Lord Byron has bestowed more than usual 
pains, is a very ordinary and uninteresting villain. Sardanap- 
alus, indeed, and Salemenes, are both made to speak of the 
wily Chaldean as the master-mover of the plot, as a politician 
in whose hands Arbaces is but a warlike puppet; ^ and Dio- 
florus Siofolus has represented him, in fact, as the first instigator 
of Arbaces to his treason, and as making tue of his priestly 
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Enter Sabdakapalus and Salemenes. 

Sar, Well, all is remedied, and without bloodshe^y 
That worst of mockeries of a remedy ; 
We are now secure by these men's exile. 

^liaracter, and his supposed power of foretelling future events, 
to inflame the ambition, to direct the measures, to sustain the 
hopes, and to reprove the despondency of his comrade. But of 
all this nothmg appears in the tragedy. Lord Byron has been so 
anxious to show his own contempt for the priest, that he has 
not even allowed him that share of cunning and evil influence 
which was necessary for the part which he had to filL Instead 
of being the orighial, the restless aod unceasing prompter to 
Wd and wicked measures, we find hiin, on Ids first appearance, 
hanging back from the enterprise, and chilling the energy of 
Arbaces by an enumeration of the real or possible difficulties 
which might yet impede its execution. Instead of exercising 
that pow«r over the mind of his comrade which a religious im- 
postor may well possess over better and more magnanimous 
souls than his own, Beleses is made to pour his predictions into 
incredulous ears ; and Arbaces is as mere an epicurean in his 
creed as Sardanapahis. When we might have expected to find 
him gazing with hope and reverence on the star which the 
Chaldean points out as his natal planet, the Median warrior 
Speaks, in the language of Mezentius, of the sword on which hii 
confidence depends, and instead of being a tool in the hand of 
the pontifi^ he says ahnost every thing which is likely to afiront 
him. Though Beleses is introduced to us as engaged in devo- 
tion, and as a fervent worshipper of the Sun, he is nowhere 
made either to feel or to counterfeit that professional zeal against 
Sardanapalus which his open contempt of the gods would natu- 
rally call for; and no reason appears^ throughout the play, why 
Arbaces should follow, against his own conscience and opinion 
the counsels of a man of whom he speaks with dislike and dis- 
gust, and whose pretences to inspiration and sanctity he treats 
with unmingled ridicule. — ^sbsb.] 
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Scd. Yes, 
As he who treads on flowers is from the adder 
Twined round their roots. 

Sar. Why, what wouldst have me do ? 

JSaL Undo what you have done. 

Sar, Revoke my pardon ? 

SaL Replace the crown now tottering on your' 
temples* 

Sar. That were tyrannical. 

Sal. But sure. 

Sar. We are so. 

What danger can they work upon the frontier? 

Sal. They are not there yet — never should they 
be so. 

Were I well listened to. 

Sar. Nay, I have listened 

Impartially to thee — why not to them ? 

Sal. You may know that hereafter ; as it is, 
I take my leave to order forth the guard. 

Sar. And you will join us at the banquet ? 

Sal. Sire, 
Dispense with me — I am no wassailer : 
Comman(l me in all service save the Bacchant's. 

Sar. Nay, but 'tis fit to revel now and then. 

SaL And fit that some should watch for those 
who revel 
Too oft. Am I permitted to depart? 

Sar. Yes Stay a moment, my good Sale- 

menes, 

My brother, my best subject, better prince 
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Than I am king« You should have been the monarch, 

And I — I know not what, and care not ; but 

Think not I am insensible to all 

Thine honest wisdom, and thy rough yet kind, 

Though oft reproving, sufferance of my follies. 

If I have spared these men against thy counsel, 

That is, their lives — it is not that I doubt 

The advice was sound ; but, let them live : we will not 

Cavil about their lives — so let them mend them. 

Their banishment will leave me still sound sleep. 

Which their death had not left me. 

Sal, Thus you run 

The risk to sleep for ever, to save traitors — 
A moment's pang now changed for years of crime. 
Still let them be made quiet. 

/Sbr. Tempt me not : 

My word is past. 

ScU. But it may be recalled. 

Sar. 'Tis royal. 

Scd. And should therefore be dedsive. 

This half indulgence of an exile serves 
But to provoke — a pardon should be full, 
Or it is none. 

Sar. And who persuaded me 

After I had repealed them, or at least 
Only dismissed them from our presence, who 
Urged me to send them to their satrapies ? 

Sal True ; that I had forgotten ; that is, sire. 
If they e'er reached their satrapies — why, then, 
Reprove me more for my advice. 
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Sar. Mi if 

They do not reach them — look to it J — in safety, 
In safety, mark me — and security ^ 
Look to thine owa» 

SaL Permit me to deport i 

Their safety shall be eared for. 

Sar. Get thee hence, then ; 

And, prithee, think more gently of thy brother. 

&d. Sire, I shall ever duly serve my sovereign, 

[^Mdt SALEHENE9. 

Sar. (solus). That man is of a temper too severet; 
Hard but as lofty as the rock, and free 
From all the taints of common earth — while I 
Am softer day, impregnated with flowers : 
But as our mould is, must the produce be. 
K I have erred this time, 'tis on the side 
Where error sits most lightly on that sense, 
I know not what to call it ; but it reckons 
With me ofttimes for pain, and sometimes pleasure ; 
A ^irit which seems placed about my heart 
To count its throbs, not quicken them, and ask 
Questions which mortal never dared to ask me,^ 
Nor Baal, though an oracular deity — ♦ 
Albeit his mfiu'ble face majestical 
Frowns as the shadows of the evening dim 
His brows to changed expression, till at times 
I think the stcetue looks in act to speaks 

• [MS. — " Nor sUent Baal, our imaged deity, 

Although his marble &ce looks fiK>wnlng|y 
•As the doll shadows^" eto.] 
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Awaj with these vain thoughts^ I will be joyous—- 
And here comes Joy's true herald. 

Myr, King! the sky 

Is overcast, and mnsters muttering thunder, 
In clouds that seem approaching fast, and show 
In forked flashes a commanding tempest* 
Will you then quit the palace ? 

Sar. Tempest, say*st thou ? 

M^, Ay, my good lord. 

Sar. For my own part, I should be 

Not ill content to vary the smooth scene, 
And watch the warring elements ; but this 
Would little suit the silken garments and 
Smooth faces of our festive friends. Say, Myrrha, 
Art thou of those who dread the roar of clouds ? 

Mffr. In my own coimtry we respect their voices 
As auguries of Jove.f 

Sar, Jove ! — ay, your Baal — 

Ours also has a property in thunder. 
And ever and anon some falling bolt 
Proves his divinity, — and yet sometimes 
Strikes his own altars. 

Myr. That were a dread omen. 

Sar. Yes — for the priests. Well, we will not 
go forth 

. [MS.-«In dSsUnt flashes { S^fa^^j:^^* } t»mpe.t"l 
t [MS. — ** As from the gods to augur."] 
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Bejond the palace walls to-night, but make 
Our feast within. 

Myr. Now, Jove be praised I that he 

Hath heard the prayer thou wouldst not hear. The 
Are kinder to thee than thou to thyself, [gods 
And flash this storm between thee and thy foes, 
To shield thee fix)m them. 

Sar. Child, if there be peril, 

Methinks it is the same within these walls 
As on the river's brink. 

Myr. Not so ; these walls 

Are high and strong, and guarded. Treason has 
To penetrate through many a winding way. 
And massy portal ; but in the pavilion 
There is no bulwark. 

Sar. No, nor in the palace, 

Nor in the fortress, nor upon the top 
Of doud-fenced Caucasus, where the eagle sits 
Nested in pathless clefts, if treachery be : 
Even as the arrow finds the airy king, 
The steel will reach the earthly. But be calm : 
The men, or innocent or guilty, are 
Banished, and far upon their way. 

Myr, They live, then ? 

Sar, So sanguinary ? Thou ! 

Myr, I would not shrink 

From just infliction of due punishment 
On those who seek your life : wer 't otherwise, 
I should not merit mine. Besides, you heard 
The princely Salemenes. 
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Sar. This is strange ; 

The gentle and the austere are both against me. 
And urge me to revenge. 

Myr. 'T is a Greek virtue. 

iSar. But not a kingly one — 111 none on 't ; or 
If ever I indulge in % it shall be 
With kings — my equals. 

M^. These men sought to be so. 

Sar. Myrrha, this is too feminine, and springs 
From fear 

Myr. For you. 

Sar. No matter, still 't is fear. 

I have observed your sex, once roused to wrath. 
Are timidly vindictive to a pitcK 
Of perseverance, which I would not copy. 
I thought you were exempt from this, as from 
The childish helplessness of Asian women.* 

Myr, My lord, I am no boaster of my love, 
Nor of my attributes ; I have shared your splendor 
And will partake your fortunes. You may live 
To find one slave more true than subject myriads : 
But this the gods avert I I am content 
To be beloved on trust for what I feel, 
Rather than prove it to you in your griefs,! 
Which might not yield to any cares of mine. 

Sar. Grief cannot come where perfect love exists, 
Except to heighten it, and vanish from 
That which it could not scare away. Let 's in — * 

* [MS. — " The weaker merit of our Asian women."] 
t [MS. — Bather than prove that love to you hi griefi."] 
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The hour approaohes, and we must prepare 
To meet the iiiTited goeati wh<»^graoe our feast. 



AGT m. 

SCENE I. 

7%e Ball of the Palace illuminated — SARi>ANAPALlf8 
and his Grttests at Table. — A Storm withovJt^ md 
Thunder occasionally heard during the BanqueL 

Sar. Fill full I why this is as it should be : here. 
Is my true reahn, amidst bright ejes and faces 
Happy as fair I Here sorrow caimot reach. 

Zam, Nor elsewhere — where the king is, pleas* 

ure sparkles. 
Sar. Is not this better now than Nimrod's hunt- 
ings, 

Or my wild grandam's chase in search of kingdoms 
She could not keep when conquered ? 

Alt. Mighty thou^ 

They were, as aH thy royal line have been, 
Yet none of those who went before have reached 
The acm6 of Sardanapalus, who 
Has placed his joy in peace — the sole true glory. 

* [Tbn seccmd Act, wMch contains the details of the con- 
spiracy of Arbaces, its detection bj the vigilance of Salemenes, 
and the too rash and hasty forgiveness of the rebels by the king, 
is, on Uitt whole, heavy sod uniilteresting.-^ Jbffbbt.] 
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Sar. And pleasure^ good Altada, to whicli glory 
Is but tlie path. What is it that we seek ? 
Enjoyment I We have cut the way short to it, 
And not gone tracking it through human ashes, 
Making a grave with eveiy footstep. 

Zam. No; 
All hearts are happy, and all voices bless 
The king oi peace, who holds a world in jubilee. 
N Sar. Art sure of that? I have heard otherwise; 
Some say that there be traitors. 

Zam, Traitors th^ 

Who dare to say so I ~ 'T is impossible. 
What cause ? 

Sar. What cause? true, — fill the goblet up; 
We will not think of them : there are none such. 
Or if there be, they are gone. 

Ak. Ou^ts, to my pledge ! 

Down on your kneed, and drink a measure to 
The safety of the king — the monardi, say I? 
"The god Sardanapalus ! 

* [Zames and the Guests huel and eocelcdm'^ 

Mightier than 
His father Baal, the god Sardanapalus ! 

[/^ thunders as they kneel; some start up in 
confusion. 

Zam. Why do you rise, my friends? in that strong 
peal 

His father gods consented. 

Myr. Menaced, rather. 

King, wilt thou bear this mad impiety? 
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Sar, Impiety I — nay, if the sires who reigned 
Before me can be gods, I '11 not disgrace 
Their lineage. But arise, my pious friends ; 
Hoard your devotion for the thunderer there 
I seek but to be loved, not worshipped. 

AU. Both — 

Both you must ever be by all true subjects. 

Sar. Methinks the thunders still increase : it is 
An awful night 

Myr. Oh yes, for those who have 

No palace to protect their worshippers. 

Sar. That 's true, my Myrrha ; and could I convert 
My realm to one wide shelter for the wretched, 
I'd do it. 

Myr. Thou'rt no god, then, not to be 
Able to work a will so good and general, 
As thy wish would imply. 

Sar. And your gods, then, 

Who can, and do not ? 

Myr. Do not speak of that. 

Lest we provoke them. 

Sar. True, they love not censure 

Better than mortals. Friends, a thought has 
struck me : 

Were there no temples, would there, think ye, be 
Air worshippers ? that is, when it is angry. 
And pelting as even now. 

Myr. The Persian praya 

Upon his mountain. 

Sar. Yes, when the sun shines. 
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Myr, And I would ask if this your palace were 
Unroofed and desolate, how many flatterers 
Would lick the dust in which the king lay low ? 

Alt. The fair Ionian is too sarcastic 
Upon a nation whom she knows not well ; 
The Assyrians know no pleasure but their king's, 
And homage is their pride. 

Sar. Nay, pardon, guests, 

The fair Greek's readiness of speech. 

Pardon! sire: 
We honor her of all things next to thee. 
Hark ! what was that ? 

Zam. That I nothing but the jar 

Of distant portals shaken by the wind. 

AU. It sounded like the clash of — hark again I 

Zam. The big rain pattering on the roof. 

Sar. No more. 

Myrrha, my love, hast thou thy shell in order ? 
Sing me a song of Sappho, her, thou know'st. 
Who in thy country threw 

EfnJter Pania, witk Ms sword and garments hbody^ 
and disordered. The Guests rise in confusion.* 
Pan. (to the Guards). Look to the portals ; 

And with your best speed to the walls without. 

* [Early in the third Act, the rojal banquet is distnrbed by 
tndden tidings of treason and reyolt; and then the reyeller 
blazes out into the hero, and the Oreek blood of Myrrha mounts 
to its proper office ! — Jbffbet.] 
VOL. VII. 6 
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Your arms ^ To arms! The king's in danger. Mon- 
arch ! 

Excuse this haste, — H ift faitlv 
Sar. Speak on. 

Pan. It la 

As S^emenes feaced > 4^ Sunless satraps 

Sar. You are wounded — give som@ win^^ , T^e 

breath, good Fania. 
Pan. Tia nothing — -a mere fl^h i^ot^^* I ^ 
worn 

More with my speed ta warn mj soy^reign^^ 
Than hurt in his defence. 

Mfr, Well, sir, the rebels ? 

Pan. Soon as. Arbaces, and Beleses reached 
Their stations in til^e dtj, tJiey r^fuse^ 
To march ; and on m j attempt tp use po^er^ 
Whi6h I was delegated with, they called 
Upon tilieir troops, who^ rose in 4efi,ancQ. 

M^. All? 

Pan. Too many. 

Sar. Spare not of thy free speech, 

To spare mine ears the truth* 

Pan. My own slight gijiard 

Were ffdthfnl, and what's left of i,t is still so. 

Myr. And are lliese all tl^ ^orce still faithftil? 

Pan. No — 

The Bactrians, now led on by Salemenes, 
Who even then was on his way, still urged 
By strong suspicion of the Median chiefs, 
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Are numeix>iie9 aivd make ^ixong head against 
The rebels, fighting inch bj ipoh, and forming 
An orb around the palace, where they mean 
To centre all tl^eir fooroe, and savQ thei tdng« 
{His hesitate^.}, i 9^ charged to ■ .. . . 

Jlfyr^ Tis no time for hesitation. 

Pan. Prince Saleiaenes doth impk)re the king 
To aim himself, although but for a moment^ 
And show himself unto the soldiers : hja 
Sole pre^oe in this instant might do wve 
Than hosts can do in his behalf. 

Sar. What^to! 
My 3mc«* there. 

.%jf. Ab4 wilt tbQH? 

Sar. Will I miif 

Ho, there ! ^ but seek not the buckler : 't i^ 
Too heavy a light cuirass and my swprd. 
Where ar^ the rebeb ? 

Pan. Scarce a fiurlong's length 

From the outward wall the fiercest conflict rages. 

Sar. Then I may charge on horseback. Sfero,ho! 
Order my horse out — There is space enough 
Even in our courts^ and by tile outer gate. 
To man^ial half the horsemen of Arabia. 

[^Exit Sfebo for the armor. 

Myr. Hqw I do love thee \ 

Sar. I i^'ev dpubted it. 

Myr. But now X know thee. 

Sar^ {to h%9 Mtmdmt)* Baring d^wn my spear 
too.-^ 
Where's Salemenes? 
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Pan. Where a soldier should be, 

In the thick of the fight 

Sar. Then hasten to him — Is 

The path still open, and communication 
Left 'fwixt the palace and the phalanx? 

Pan. Twas 
When I late left him, and I have no fear : 
Our troops were steady, and the phalanx formed. 

Sar. Tell him to spare his person for the present, 
And that I will not spare mj own — and saj, 
I come. 

Pan. There's victory in the very word. 

[^Eocit Pania* 

Sar. Altada — Zames — forth, and arm ye I There 
Is all in readiness in the armory. 
See that the women are bestowed in safety 
In the remote apartments : let a guard 
Be set before them, with strict charge to quit 
The post but with their lives — command it, Zames. 
Altada, arm yourself, and return here ; 
Your post is near our person. 

[Exeunt Zames, Altai>a, and aU save Mybbha. 

Enter Sfebo and others with the Ktn^s ArmSj etc. 

Sfe. King ! your armor. 

Sar. {arming himself). Give me the cuirass — so: 
my baldric ; now 
My sword : I had forgot the helm — where is it ? 
That's well — no, 'tis too heavy: you mistake, too — 
It was not this I meant, but that which bears 
A diadem around it 
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Sfe. 



Sire, I deemed 



That too conspicuous from the precious stones 
To risk your sacred brow beneath — and trust me, 
This is of better metal, though less rich. 

Sar. You deemed I Are jou too turned a rebel ? 
Fellow ! 

Your part is to obey: return, and — no — 
It is too late — I will go forth without it. 
Sfe. At least, wear this. 

Sar. Wear Caucasus I why, 'tis 

A mountain on my temples. 

Sfe, Sire, the meanest 

Soldier goes not forth thus exposed to battle. 
All men will recognize you — for the storm [ness. 
Has ceased, and the moon breaks forth in her bright- 

Sar. I go forth to be recognized, and thus 
Shall be so sooner. Now — my spear! I 'm armed. 

\_In going stops short, and turns to Sfebo. 
Sfero — I had forgotten — bring the mirror.* 

Sfe. The mirror, sire ? 

Sar. Yes, sir, of polished brass. 

Brought from the spoils of India — but be speedy.f 



• ["In the third Act, where Sardanapalns calls for a mirror 
to look at himself in his armor, recollect to quote the Latin 
passage from Juvenal upon Otho (a similar character, who did 
the same thing). Gifford will help you to it. The trait is, per- 
haps, too familiar, but it is historical (of Otho, at least), and 
natural in an efifeminate character.*' — Bffron to Mr. M.] 

t [" nie tenet speculum pathici gestamen Othonis, 
Actoris Amnci spoliimi, quo se ille yidebat 



[^Exit Sfero. 
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SABDANAPALUS, ACt lit 



Sar. MjTtioL, retire unto a place of safety. 
Why went you not fordi with the othef* damsels > 
M/r, Because my place is here* 
Sar. And when I am gone 

Mi/r. I follow* 

Sar. Touf to battle? 

Jl/yr. If it were soj 

'Twere not the first Greek girl had trod the patlu 
I will await here your retuprii 

Sat^ The place 

Is spacious, and the first to be sought odt^ 
If they prevail ; and, if it be so, 
And I return not^ ■■■■ - 

M^. Still we me^t agaiA. 

Sar. HowF 

Mi/r. In the &pot where all must meet tit lieidt — 
In Hades 1 if there be, as I believe, 
A shore beyond die Stjx : and if ther^ be not, 
In ashes. 

Sar. Darest thou s6 much ? 

Mf/K I dare all things 

Exbept survive what I have loVed, to be 

Armattun, ciim jam toUi ye^a jnberet. 

Bes memoranda novis amialibus, atque recenti 

Mstona, speculTim civilis farcica belli." — Juv. iL 

»* This grasps a miitor— pathic Otho*s boast 
(Avrancan Actor^s spoil), where, while his host, 
With Bh6nt9, the signal of the fight required, 
fie Viewed his mailed form; viewed, and admired! 
Lo, a new Subject for the historic page, 
A xistaOB, midlst tine aftns of civil rage ! Oiffobd.] 
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A rebel's booty : forth, aiid <te yoiir btarest 

Reenter Sfero with the mirror, 
Sar, (looking at himself) . This cuirass fits me well, 
the baldric better, 
And the helm not at all. Methinks I seem 

[^Flings away the helmet after trying it again* 
Passing well in these toys ; and now to prove them. 
Altada! Where's Altada? 

Sfe. Waiting, sire, 

Without : he has your shield in readiness. 

Sar. True '; I forgot he is my shield-bearer 
By right of blood, derived from age to age. 
Myirha, embrace me; — yet once more — once 
more — 

Love me, whate'er fcetide. My ctiefest glory 
Shall be to make ine worthier of your love. 
Myr. Go forth, and conquer 1 

\_Exeunt Sardanapalus and Sfero.* 
Now, I am alone. 
All are gone forth, and of that all how few 
Perhaps return. Let him but vanquish, and 
Me perish ! If he vanquish not, I perish ; 
For I will not outlive him. He has wound 
About my heart, I know not how nor why. 

* [In the third Act, the king and his conrttera are disturbed at 
their banquet by the breaking out of the conspiracy. The 
battle which follows, if we overlook thie absurdity, which occurs 
during one part of it; of hostile arttiies irawn up against each 
other in a dining-room, is extremely weU told; and Sardanap- 
alus displays the precise mixture of effeminacy and courage, 
levity and talent, which bdongs to his character. — Hebeb.) 
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Not for that he is king ; for now his kingdom 
Bocks underneath his throne, and the earth yawns 
To yield him no more of it than a grave ; 
And yet I love him more. Oh, mighty Jove I 
Forgive this monstrous love for a barbarian, 
Who knows not of Olympus ! yes, I love him 

Now, now, far more than Hark — to the war 

shout ! 

Methinks it nears me. If it should be so, 

[_She draws forth a small vial. 
This cunning Colchian poison, which my father [me 
Learned to compound on Euxine shores, and taught 
How to preserve, shall free me ! It had freed me 
Long ere this hour, but that I loved, until 
I half forgot I was a slave : — where all 
Are slaves save one, and proud of servitude, 
So they are served in turn by something lower 
Li the degree of bondage, we forget 
That shackles worn like ornaments no less 
Are chains. Again that shout I and now the clash 
Of arms — and now — and now ■ 

Enter Axtada. 
Ah. Ho, Sfero, hoi 

M/r. He is not here ; what wouldst thou with 
him? How 
Goes on the conflict? 
AU, Dubiously and fiercely* 

Myr. And the king ? 

AU. Like a king. I must find Sfero, 
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And bring him a new spear and his own hehnet. 
He fights till now bare-headed, and by far 
Too much exposed. The soldiers knew his face, 
And the foe too ; and in the moon's broad light. 
His silk tiara and his flowing hair 
Make him a mark too royal Every arrow 
Is pointed at the fair hair and fair features, 
And the broad fillet which crowns both. 

Myr* Ye gods, 

Who fulminate o*er my father's land, protect him I 
Were you sent by the king ? 

AU. By Salemenes, 

Who sent me privily upon this charge, 
Without the knowledge of the careless sovereign. 
The king I the king fights as he revels 1 ho I 
What, Sfero I I will seek the armory — 
He must be there. \_Exii Altada. 

Myr. 'T is no dishonor — no 

*T is no dishonor to have loved this man. 
I almost wish now, what I never wished 
Before, that he were Grecian. K Alddes 
Were shamed in wearing Lydian Omphale's 
She-garb, and wielding her vile distaff ; surely 
He, who springs up a Hercules at once. 
Nursed in effeminate arts from youth to manhood, 
And rushes from the banquet to the battle. 
As though it were a bed of love, deserves 
That a Greek girl should be his paramour. 
And a Greek bard his minstrel, a Greek tomb 
His monument. How goes the strife, sir ? 
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do 8ABDANAPALt7S, ACT HI. 

JSnier m 0ffice9'. 
Officer. Lost, 
Lost fdmosi past recoverj. Zames t Where 
Is Zames ^ 

Myr, Posted with the guard appointed 
To watch before the ap^urtment of the women. 

[Eidt Officef-. 

Myr. (sola), fie's gone; and t<dd no more than 
timt all's lost I 
\<rhat need havte I to know more? In those 
words, 

Those little words, a kingdom and a king, 
A line of thirteen ages, and the lives 
Of thousands, and the fortune of left 
With 1^, are merged ; and I, too, with the great, 
Like a small bubble breaking with the wave 
Whi6h bore it, shall be nothing. At the least) 
M7 fate is in my keeping : no proud victor 
Shall count me with his spoiki 

Miter Pania. 

Pan* Away with me, 

Myrrha, without delay ; we must not lose 
A moment — all that's left us now. 

Myr. the king? 

Pan. Sent me here to conduct you hence, beyond 
The river, by a secret passage. 

Myr. Then 
He lives 

Pan. And charged me to secure your life^ 
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And beg you to live ork for his sake, till 
He can rejoin you. 

Myr. Will he then give way ? 

Fan. Not till the last. Still, still he does whateW 
Despair can do ; and step by step disputes 
The very palace. 

M/r. They are here, then : — ay^ 

Their shouts come ringing through the ancient halls. 
Never profaned by rebel echoes tiU 
This fatal night. Farewell, Assyria's line ! 
J'arewell to all of Nimrod I Even the name 
Is now no more. 

Pan. Away with me — away I 

Myr. No : I '11 die here I — Away, and teU your 
king 

I loved him to the last. 

MUer Sabdanapalus and Salemenes with Sol- 
diers. Fania quits MtIeibha, and ranges kim' 
^elf i6ith them. 

Sar. Since it is thus, 

We '11 die wherfe We wei:e bom — in our own halls. 
Serry your ranks — stattd firm, t have despatched 
A trusty satrap for the guard of Zames, 
All fresh and faithful ; they '11 be here anon. 
AH is not over. Pania, look to Myrrha. 

[JPanIa returns towards Myrrha. 

SaL We haVe feteathing time; yet once more 
charge, my frieftds— ^ 
One for Assyria ! 
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ACT ni. 



Sar, Bather say for Bactria I 
My faithful Bactrians, I will henceforth be 
King of your nation, and we '11 hold together 
This realm as province. 

Sal. Hark I they come — they come. 

Enter Beleses and Abbaces with the RebeU. 
Arh, Set on, we have them in the toiL Charge ! 
charge I 

Bel. On! on! — Heaven fights for us and with 
us — On! 

[^They charge the King and Salemenes with their 
Troops^ who defend themselves till the Arrival 
of Zames, with the Guard before mentioned. 
The Sehels are then driven off, and pursued 
by Salemenes, etc. As the king is going to 
join the pursuit, Beleses crosses him. 

BeL Ho ! tyrant — / will end this war. 

Sar. Even s<^ 

My warlike priest, and precious prophet, and 
Grateful and trusty subject: — yield, I pray thee. 
I would reserve thee for a fitter doom, 
Rather than dip my hands in holy blood. 

BeL Thine hour is come. 

Sar. No, thine. — I Ve lately read, 

Though but a young astrologer, the stars ; 
And ranging round the zodiac, found thy fate 
In the sign of the Scorpion, which proclaims 
That thou wilt now be crushed. 
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Bd. 



But not by thee. 



\They fight; Beleses if wounded and disarmed. 
Sar. {raising his sword to dispatch him, ex- 
claims) 

Now call upon thy planets, will they shoot 
From the sky to preserve their seer and credit ? 
[A party of Rebels enter and rescue Beleses. 
They assail the King, who, in turn, is rescued 
by a Party of his Soldiers, who drive the 
Rebels off. 
The villain was a prophet after all. 
Upon them — ho I there — victory is ours. 

\Exit in pursuit 

Myr. (to Pan.) Pursue I Why stand'st thou here, 

and leavest the ranks 
Of fellow soldiers conquering without thee ? 
Pan. The king's command was not to quit thee. 



Think not of me — a single soldier's arm 
Must not be wanting now. I ask no guard, 
I need no guard : what, with a world at stake, 
Keep watch upon a woman ? Hence, I say, 
Or thou art shamed I Nay, then, /will go forth, 
A feeble female, 'midst their desperate strife. 
And bid thee guard me there — where thou shouldst 



If aught of ill betide her, better I 
Had lost my life. Sardanapalus holds her 



Myr. 



Me! 



shield 
Thy sovereign. 
Pan. 



\Exxt Mtbrha, 
Yet stay, damsel I She is gone. 
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Far deaxer than bis kingdom, yet he fights 

Fpr th^^t too ; and can X 4o less than he^ 

Who never fl^hed a seunjitQx till now ? 

Myrrha, return, and I obey you, thQugh 

In disobedience to IjhQ nj^^axcht [^Exit Pania# 

Miter Altada and Sfebo an, opposite doox* 
JU, Myrrha I 

What, gone? yet she wa^ here wheq the fight 
raged 

And Pania also. Can «aght have befallen them ? 

Sfe. I saw both safe, wb.e^ late the rebel? fied ; 
They probably ^ but retired to make 
Their way back to the h^em. 

M. If the king 

Prove victor, as it seems ^ven. nov he musl^ 
And wss Iiis own loijilan, ijre are dpon^ed^ 
To. worse than captive rebels. 

Sfe. Let m i^ace thjW;, 

She cannot be fijed far ; and, founii, ^ m^e^ 
A richer prize tp our soft sove^ei^ 
Than his recovered kingdom^, 

AU^ IJaal himself 

Ne'er fought more fiercely to win empire, thaa 
His silken, son if} save it : he defie&f 
All augury of foes or friends ; and like 
The close oaid sultry summer's day, which bflM)(9s 
A twilight tempest, buxsts forth ii> such thund.Qg 
As sweeps the air a^id deluges the wtlir 
The man '9 ia^ru t9.ble>.. ■ 
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Sfe, Not more than oll&ers. 

All are tke sons of circumstance : away — 
Let's seek the slave out, or prepare to be 
Tortured for his infatuation, and 
Condemned without a crime. JjJSheemU 

Enter SALiiMBK£» and Soldiers^ etc. 
Sal. The triumph is 

Flattering: ikey are beaten backward from the palace. 
And we have opened regular access 
To the troops stationed on the other side 
Euphrates, who maj still be true ; saj, must be. 
When they hear of our victory. But where 
Is the chief victor? Where's the king. 

£kter SiABDANAPALXTia, cum mis, etc. and Mybbha. 
Sar. Here, brother.* 

Sc(l. Unhurt, I hope. 

Sar. Not quite ; but kt it pass. 
We Ve chared the. palace 

SaL And I trust the city* 

Our numbers gather : and I Ve ordered onward, 
A cloud of Parthians, hjitherto reserved, 
All fresh and fiery, to be poured upon them 
In their retreat, which soon will be a flight* 

Sar. It is already, or at least they marched 
Faster than I could follow with my Bactrians, 
Who spared np spejBd. I am spent : give me a seat. 

• IjThe king^ l?y his daring va^pr, restore* the fQrti^ne of th^, 
fight, and returns, witk all his train, to the palace. The sceo^ 
that ensues is yery masterly and characteristio. — Jicffbet^] 
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Sal. There stands the throne, sire. 

Sar, 'T is no place to rest on, 

For mind nor bodj : let me have a couch, 

[ They place a seat, 
A peasant's stool, I care not what : so — now 
I breathe more freely. 

SaL This great hour has proved 

The brightest and most glorious of your life. 

Sar, And the most tiresome. Where's my cup- 
bearer? 
Bring me some water. 

Sal, {smiling), 'T is the first time he 

Ever had such an order : even I, 
Your most austere of counsellors, would now 
Suggest a purpler beverage. 

Sar, Blood — doubtless. 

But liiere *s enough of that shed ; as for wine, 
I have learned to-night the price of the pure 
element : 

Thrice have I drank of it, and thrice renewed. 
With greater strength than the grape ever gave me, 
My charge upon the rebels. Where 's the soldier 
Who gave me water in his helmet ? 

One of the Guards, Slain, sire I 

An arrow pierced his brain, while, scattering 
The last drops from his helm, he stood in act 
To place it on his brows. 

Sar, Slain t unrewarded ! 

And slain to serve my thirst : that 's hard, poor slave I 
Had he but lived, I would have gorged him with 
Gold : all the gold of earth could ne'er repay 
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The pleasure of that draught ; for I was parched 
As I am now. [^Tliey bring water — he drinks* 

I live again — from hen^forth 
The goblet I reserve for hours of love, 
But war on water. 

Scd. And that bandage, sire, 

Which girds your arm ? 

Sar. A scratch from brave Beleses. 

Myr, Oh ! he is wounded I 

Sar, Not too mudi of that ; 

And yet it feels a little stiff and painful, 
Now I am cooler. 

Myr, You have bound it witili — - 

Sar. The fillet of my diadem : the first time 
That ornament was ever aught to me. 
Save an incumbrance. 

Myr. (to the attendants). Summcm speedily 
A leech of the most skilful : pray, retire 2 
I "will unbind your wound and tend it. 

Sar. Do so. 

For now it throbs suffidaitly : but what 
KnoVst thou of wounds ? yet wherefore do I ask ? 
KnoVst thou, my brother, where I lighted on 
This minion ? 

Sod. Herding with the other females, 

Like frightened antelopes. 

Sar. No : like the dam 

Of the young lion, feminindy raging, 
(And femininely meaneth furiously. 
Because all passions in excess are female,). 

VOL. vn. 7 
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Against the hunter fljing with her cub, 
She urged on with her voice and gesture, and 
Her floating hair and flashing eyes, the soldiers, 
In the pursuit 

Sal. Indeed I 

Sar. You see, this night 

Made warriors of more than me. I paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled cheek ; 
Her large black eyes, that flashed through her long 
hair 

As it streamed o'er her ; her blue veins that rose 
Along her most transparent brow ; her nostril 
Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart ; her voice that clove through all the din. 
As a lute's pierceth through the cymbal's clash, 
Jarred but not drowned by the loud brattling ; her 
Waved arms, more dazzling with their own bom 
whiteness 

Than the steel her hand held, w;hich she caught up 
From a dead soldier's grasp ; — all these things made 
Her seem unto the troops a prophetess 
\ Of victory, or Victory herself, 

Come down to hail us hers. 

SdL {aside). This is too much. 

Again the love fit's on him, and all's lost, 
Unless we turn his thoughts. 

(Aloud). But pray thee, sire, 
Think of your wound — you said even now 'twas 
painful. 

Sar. That 's true, too ; but I must not think of it 
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Sal. I I^ve looked to all things needful, and will 
now 

Receive reports of progress made in such 
Orders as I had given, and then return 
To hear your further pleasure. 

San Be it so. 

SaL (in retiring), Myrrha ! 

Mf/r. Prince ! 

SaL You have shown a soul to-night, 

Which, were he not my sister's lord But now 

I have no time : thou lovest the king ? 

M/r. I love 

Sardanapalus. 

Sal. But wouldst have him king still ? 

Myr. I would not have him less than what he 
should be. 

SaL Well then, to have him king, and yours, 
and all 

He should, or should not be ; to have him live. 
Let him not sink back into luxury. 
You have more power upon his spirit than 
Wisdom within these walls, or fierce rebellion 
Raging without : look well that he relapse not. 

Myr. There needed not the voice of Salemenes 
To urge me on to this : I will not fail. 
All that a woman's weakness can 

Sal. Is power 

Omnipotent o'er such a heart as his : 
Exert it wisely. [^Eocit Salemenes. 
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Sar. Myrrha I what^ at whispers 

With my stem brother ? I shall soon be jealous.* 

Myr, {miUngy You have cause> sire ; for on the 
earth ihere breathes not 
A man more worthy of a woman's love — 
A soldier's trust — a subject's reverence — 
A king's esteem — the whole world's admiration 1 f 

Sar. Praise him, but not so warmly. I must not 
Hear those sweet lips grow eloquent in aught 
That throws me into shade ; yet you speak truth. 

Myr, And now retire, lo have your wound 
looked to. 
Pray, lean on me. 

Soar, Yes, love ! but not from pain. 

[Exeunt omnes. 

* [The rebels are at lengtih repulsed. The king reenters 
wounded, and retires to rest, after a short and very character- 
istic conversation between Salemenes and Myrrha, in which the 
two kindred spirits show their mutual understanding of each 
other, and the loyal warrior, postponing all the selfish domestic 
feelings which led him to dislike the fair Ionian, exhorts her to 
use her utmost power to keep her lover from relaxing into lux* 
ury. The transient effect which their whispers produce on 
Sardanapalus is well imagined. — Hebeb.] 

( admiration 

t [MS. ^ A king's etteem — tht whole world's < veneration 

(reverence.") 
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Sabdakapalus discovered deeping upon a Ootich, 
and occasionally disturbed in his Slumbers^ with 
Mybbha watching, 

Myr. (sola, gazing)^ I have stolen upon his rest, 
if rest it be, 

Which thus convulses slumber : shall I waike him ? 
No, he seems calmer. Oh, thou God of Quiet ! 
Whose reign is o'er sealed eyelids and soft dreams, 
Or deep, deep sleep, so as to be unfathomed, 
Look like thy brother. Death, — so still — so stir** 
less — 

For then we are happiest, as it may be, we 
Are happiest of all within the realm 
Of thy stern, silent, and unwakening twin. 
Again he moves — again the play of pain 
Shoots o'er his features, as the sudden gust 
Crisps the reluctant lake that lay so calm * 
Beneath the mountain shadow ; or the blast 
Ruffles the autumn leaves, that drooping ding 
Faintly and motionless to their loved boughs. 
I must awake him — yet not yet: who knows 
From wh^t I rouse him ? It seems pain ; but if 
I quicken him to heavier pain ? The fever 
Of this tumultuous night, the grief too of 

• [MS. — " Crisps the unswolling wave," etc.] 
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ACT IV. 



His wound, though slight, maj cause all this, and 
shake 

Me more to see than him to suffer. No : 
Let Nature use her own maternal means, — 
And I await to second, not disturb her.* 

Sar. {awakening). Not so — although ye multi- 

plied the stars. 
And gave them to me as a realm to share 
From you and with you 1 I would not so purchase 
The empire of eternity. Hence — hence — 
Old hunter of the earliest brutes ! and ye. 
Who hunted fellow-creatures as if brutes I 
Once bloody mortals — and now bloodier idols. 
If your priests lie not I And thou, ghastly beldame ! 
Dripping with dusky gore, and trampling on 
The carcasses of Inde — away I away ! 
Where am I ? Where the spectres ? Where — 

No — that 

Is no false phantom : I should know it 'midst 
All that the dead dare gloomily raise up 
From their black gulf to daunt the living. Myrrhal 
Myr. Alas 1 thou art pale, and on thy brow the 
drops 

Gather like night dew. My beloved, hush — 

• [The fourth Act opens with Myrrha watching over the 
•lumbers of Sardanapalus. He wakens and tells a •horrid dream, 
which we do not mnch admire, except that part of it which de- 
scribes the form of his warlike ancestress Semiramis, with 
whom, and the rest of his regal predecessors, he had fancied 
himself at a ghostly banquet. — Hebeb.] 
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Calm thee. Thy speech seems of another world, 
And thou art lord of this. Be of good cheer ; 
All will go well. 

Sar. Thy hand — so — 't is thy hand ; 

'T is flesh ; grasp — clasp — yet closer, till I feel 
Hyself that which I was. 

Myr. At least know me 

For what I am, and ever must be — thine. 

Sar, I know it now. I know this life again. • 
Ah, Myrrha I I have been where we shall be. 

Myr, My lord I 

Sar, I've been i' the grave — where worms are 
lords. 

And kings are But I did not deem it so ; 

I thought 't was nothing. 

Myr. So it is ; except 

Unto the timid, who anticipate 
That which may never be.* 

* [The general tone of Myrrha^s character (in perfect consis- 
tency with the manners of her age and nation, and with her own 
elevated but pure and feminine spirit,) is that of a deyont wor- 
shipper of her country's gods. She reproves, with dignity, the 
impious flattery of the Assyrian courtiers and the libertine 
scoffs of the king. She does not forget, while preparing for 
death, that libation which was the latest and most solemn act 
of Grecian piety; and she, more particularly, expresses her be- 
lief in a future state of existence. Yet this very Myrrha, when 
Sardanapalus is agitated by his evil dream, and by the natural 
doubt as to what worse visions death may bring, is made to 
console him, in the strain of his own Epicurean philosophy, 
with the doctrine that death is really nothing, except 

" Unto th« timid who anticipate 
That which may never be," 
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Sat. Oh, Myrrha! if 

Sleep shows such things, what maj not death dis- 
close ? 

Myr. I know no evil death can show, which life 
Has not already shown to those who live 
Embodied longest. If there be indeed 
A shore where mind survives, 't will be as mind| 

and with the insinuation that all which remains of the dead 
is the dust we tread upon.." We do not wish to ask, we do not 
like to conjectnre, wkou sentiments these are, but they are cct- 
tainly not the sentiments of an ancient Grecian heroine. They 
are not the sentiments which Myrrha might have learned from 
the heroes of her native land, or from the poems whence those 
heroes deriyed their heroism, their contempt of death, **and 
their love of virtue," Myrrha would rather have told her lover 
of those happy islands where the benevolent and the brave re- 
posed after the toils of their mortal existence; of that venerable 
society of departed warriors and sages to which, if he renounced 
his sloth and lived for his people and for glory, he might yet ex- 
pect admission. She would have told him of that joy with which 
his warlike ancestors would move along their meads of asphodel, 
when the news reached them of their descendant's prowess; she 
would have anticipated those songs which denied that Har- 
modius was dead,'* however he might be removed from the 
sphere of mortality; which told her countrymen of the "roses 
and the golden-fruited bowers, where beneath the light of a 
lower sun, departed warriOTs reined their shadowy cars, or 
struck their harps amid altars steaiping with frankincense." * 
Such were the doctrines which naturally led men to a contempt 
for life «nd a thirst for glory: but the opposite opinions were 
the doubts of a later day, and of those sophists under whose in- 
" fluence Greece soon ceased to be free, or valiant, or virtuous.'* 
Hebsb.] 



« Horn. Odyss. X. 689. GaUisiratat ap. AfhenaBum, L xr. Pindar. 
Viagm. Heyne, vol. ill. p. 81. 
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All unincorporate : or if there flits 
A shadow of this cumbrous clog of clay, [heaven, 
Which stalks, methinks, between our souls and 
And fetters us to earth — at least the phantom, 
Whatever it have to fear, will not fear death. 

Sar. I fear it not ; but I have felt — have seen— 
A legion (s£ the dead. 

Jifyr, And so have 1. 

The dust we tread upon was once alive. 
And wretdied. But proceed: what hast thou seen? 
Speak it, 'twill lighten thy dimmed mind. 

Sar, Metliought — 

Myr. Yet pause, thou art tired — in pain — ex- 
, hausted; all 

Which can impair both strength and spirit : seek 
Rather to sleep again. 

Sar. Not now — I would not 

Dream ; though I know it now to be a dream 
What I have dreamt: — and canst thou bear to 
hear it ? 

Myr, I can bear all things, dreams of life or death, 
Which I participate with you in semblance 
Or foil reality. 

Sar. . And this looked real, 

I tell you : after that these eyes were open, 
I saw them in their flight— for then they fled. 

Myr. Say on. 

Sar. I saw, that is, I dreamed myself 

Here — here — even where we are, guests as we 
were, 
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Myself a host that deemed himself but guest, 
Willing to equal all in social freedom ; 
But, on mj right hand and mj left, instead 
Of thee and Zames, and our customed meeting. 
Was ranged on mj left hand a haughty, dark, 
And deadly face — I could not recognize it, 
Yet I had seen it, though I knew not where : 
The features were a giant's, and the eye 
Was still, yet lighted ; his long locks curled down 
On his vast bust, whence a huge quiver rose 
With shaft-heads feathered from the eagle's wing,* 
That peeped up bristling through his serpent hair. 
I invited him to fill the cup which stood 
Between us, but he answered not — I filled it— 
He took it not, but stared upon me, till 
I trembled at the fixed glare of his eye : 
I frowned upon him as a king should frown— 
He frowned not in his turn, but looked upon me 
With the same aspect, which appalled me more. 
Because it changed not ; and I turned for refuge 
To milder guests, and sought them on the right. 
Where thou wert wont to be. But 



Sar. In thy own chair — thy own place in the 
banquet — 
I sought thy sweet face in the circle — but 
Instead — a gray-haired, withered, bloody-eyed. 
And bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing, 

• [MS. — ** With arrows peeping through his falling hair.*'] 



[^ffe pauses. 
What instead ? 
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Female in garb, and crowned upon the brow, 
Furrowed with years, yet sneering with the passion 
Of vengeance, leering too with that of lust, 
Sate : — my veins curdled. 



Her right hand — her lank, bird-like right hand— 
stood 

A goblet, bubbling o'er with blood ; and on 
Her left, another, filled with — what I saw not, 
But turned from it and her. But all along 
The table sate a range of crowned wretches, 
Of various aspects, but of one expression. 

Myr. And felt you not this a mere vision ? 
" Sar. No : 

It was so palpable, I could have touched them. 
I turned from one face to another, in 
The hope to find at last one which I knew 
Ere I saw theirs : but no — all turned upon me. 
And stared, but neither ate nor drank, but stared, 
Till I grew stone, as they seemed half to be. 
Yet breathing stone, for I felt life in them. 
And life in me : there was a horrid kind 
Of sympathy between us, as if they 
Had lost a part of death to come to me. 
And I the half of life to sit by them. 
We were in an existence all apart 

From heaven or earth And rather let me see 

Death all than such a being I 
Myr* And the end ? 



Myr, 
Sar. 



Is this all ? 



Upon 
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San At last I sate, marble, as thej, when rose 
The hunter and the crone ; and smiling on me — 
Yes, the enlarged but noble aspect of 
The hunter smiled upon me — I should say, 
His lips, for his eyes moved not — and the woman's 
Thin lips relaxed to something like a smile. 
Both rose, and the crowned figures on each hand 
Rose also, as if aping their chief shades — 
Mere mimics even in death — but I sate still: 
A desperate courage crept through every limb, 
And at the last I feared them not, but laughed 
Full in their phantom faces. But then — then 
The hunter laid his hand on mine : I took it, 
And grasped it — but it melted from my own ; 
While he too vanished, and left nothing but 
The memory of a hero, for he looked so. 

TB^r. And was : the ancestor of heroes, too, 
And thine no less. 

Sar. Ay, Myrrha, but the woman, 

The female who remained, she fiew upon me, 
And burnt my lips up with her noisome kisses ; 
And, flinging down the goblets on each hand, 
Methought their poisons flowed around us, tiH 
Each formed a hideous river. Still she chmg ; 
The other phantoms, like a row of statues, 
Stood dull as in our temples, but she still 
Embraced me, while I shrunk from her, as if, 
In lieu of her remote descendant, I 
Had been the son who slew her for her incest. 
Then — then — a chaos of all loathsome things 
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Thronged thidc and shapeless : I was dead, yet 
feelmg— 

Buried and raised again — consumed by .worms, 
Purged by the flames, and withered in the air I 
I can fix nothing further of my thoughts. 
Save that I longed for thee, and sought for thee. 
In all these agonies, — and woke and found thee. 

Myr, So shalt thou find me ever at thy side. 
Here and hereafter, if the last may be. 
But think not of these things — the mere creatioDS 
Of late eyentSy acting upon a &ame 
Unused to toil, yet over-wrought by toil 
Such as might try the sternest 

Sar, I am better. 

Now that I see thee onee more, what was seen 
Seems nothing. 



JSar, Yes, brother, and I would I had not slept ; 
For all the predecessors of our line 
Bose up, methought, to drag me down to them. 
My father was amongst them, too ; but he^ 
I know not why, kept from me, leaving me 
Between the hunter-founder of our race. 
And her, the homicide and husband-killer^ 
Whom you call glorious. 

Sal, So I term you also, 

Now you have shown a spirit like to hers. 
By day-break I propose that we set forth. 



Sal. 



Miter Salemenes. 

Is the king so soon awake ? 
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And charge once more the rebel crew, who still 
Keep gathering head, repulsed, but not quite quelled. 

Sar. How wears the night ? 

Sal. There yet remain some hours 

Of darkness : use them for your further rest. 

Sar. No, not to-night, if 'tis not gone : methought 
I passed hours in that vision. 

Myr, Scarcely one ; 

I watched by you : it was a heavy hour, 
But an hour only. 

Sar. Let us then hold council ; 

To-morrow we set forth. 

Sal. But ere that time, 

I had a grace to seek. 

Sar. 'Tis granted. 

Sal. Hear it 

Ere you reply too readily ; and 't is 
For your ear only. 

Myr. Prince, I take my leave. 

J[Exit Mtrrha. 

Sal. That slave deserves her freedom. 

Sar. Freedom only I 

That slave deserves to share a throne. 

Sal. Your patience — 

'Tis not yet vacant, and 'tis of its partner 
I come to speak with you. 

Sar. How ! of the queen ? 

Sal. Even so. I judged it fitting for their safety, 
That, ere the dawn, she sets forth with her children 
For Faphlagonia, where our kinsman Cotta 
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Governs ; and there at all events secure 

Mj nephews and your sons their lives, and with them 

Their just pretensions to the crown in case 

Sar, I perish — as is probable : well thought — 
Let them set forth with a sure escort. 

SaL That 
Is all provided, and the galley ready 
To drop down the Euphrates ; ♦ but ere they 
Depart, will you not see 

Sar. My sons ? It may 

Unman my heart, and the poor boys will weep ; 
And what can I reply to comfort them, 
Save with some hollow hopes, and ill-worn smiles ? 
You know I cannot feign, 

Scd. But you can feel 

At least, I trust so : in a word, the queen 
Requests to see you ere you part — for ever. 

Sar. Unto what end? what purpose? I will grant 
Aught — all that she can ask — but such a meeting. 

SaL You know, or ought to know, enough of 
women. 

Since you have studied them so steadily. 
That what they ask in aught that touches on 
The heart, is dearer to their feelings or 
Their fancy, than the whole external world. 

• [We hardly know why Lord Byron, who has not in other 
respects shown a slavish deference for Diodorus Sicalns, 
should thus follow him in the manifest geographical blunder of 
placing Nineveh on the Dupkrates instead of the Tigrii, in op- 
position not only to the uniform tradition of the East, but to the 
express assertions of Herodotus, Pliny, and Ptolemy. — Hebeb.] 
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I think as you do of my sistei^s wish ; 

But 'twas her wish — she is my sister— you 

Her husband — will you grant it? 



Sot. Twill be useless : 
But let her come. 

Sal. I go. [^Exit Salembnes. 

Sar. We have lived asunder 



Too long to meet again — and no9v to meet ! 
Have I not cares enow, aad pangs enow, 
To bear alone, that we must mingle sorrows, 
Who have oeased to mingle love ? 

Re-enter Salemekss andZASWA.. 
Sal. My sister I Courage : 

Shame not our blood with trembling, but remember 
From whenee we sprung. The queen is present, sire* 
Zar. I pray thee, brother, leave me. 
Sal Since you ask it 

[^Eaeit Salemekes. 
Zar, Alone with himi How many a year has 
passed, 

Though we are still so young, since we have met, 
Which I have worn in widowhood of heart 
He loved me not : yet he seems little changed — 
Changed to me only— » would the ohaaige were 
mutual ! 

He speaks not— scarce regards me — not a word— 
Nor look — yet he was soft of voice and aspect^ 
Indifferent, not austere. My lord ! 

Sar, Zarina! 
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Zar, J^o, n<4 Zarina ***-do not b9j Zarioa* 
That tone — that word — anm'hflftte long yeara^ 
And things which make them longer. 

SoTs Tis too latft 

To think of these past dreams. J^et's not reproach 
That is, reproach me not— for the lagt time— *■ 

Zar. And Jint. I ne'er reproached you. 

S(xr. 'Tis moat true | 

And that reproof eomes heavier on my heart 
Than But our hearts are not ia our own power. 

Zar. Nor bandsi but I gare both. 

Sar. Tour Iml^r said 

It was your will to see me, ere you went 
From Nineveh with {He hmUstee). 

Zar. Our diildrens k i« true. 

I wished to thank you that you have not divided 
My heart from all that's left it now to love*^ 
Those who are yours and mine^ who look Vkt you^ 
And look upon me as you looked upon me 
Once — — But they have not changed. 

Sar. Nor ever will 

I fain would have them dutiful 

Zar. Z dbeiish 

Those in&nts, not alone from the blind love 
Of a fond mother^ but as a fond woman. 
They are now the ciily tie between us. 

Sar. Deem not 

I have not done you justice : rather make ;them 
Besemble your own lim lhan their own aim* 
I irvmt &em with yw*^^ youc fit &em for 

TOL. YJI. 8 
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A throne, or, if that be denied You have heard 

Of this night's tumults ? 

Zar, I had half forgotten, 

And could have welcomed any grief save yours, 
Which gave me to behold your face again. 

Sar. The throne — I say it not in fear — but 'tia 
In peril ; they perhaps may never mount it : 
But let them not for this lose sight of it. 
I will dare all things to bequeathe it them ; 
But if I fail, then they must win it back 
Bravely — and, won, wear it wisely, not as I 
Have wasted down my royalty. 

Zar. They ne'er 

Shall know from me of aught but what may honor 
Their father's memory. 

Sar. Bather let them hear 

The truth from you than from a trampling world. 
If they be in adversity, they'll learn 
Too soon the scorn of crowds for crownless princes, 
And find that all their father's sins are theirs. 
My boys I — I could have borne it were I childless. 

Zar. Oh I do not say so — do not poison all 
My peace left, by unwishing that thou wert 
A father. If thou conquerest, they shall reign. 
And honor him who saved the realm for them, 
So little cared for as his own ; and if 

Sar, 'T is lost, all earth will cry out, thank your 
father ! 

And they will swell the echo with a curse. 

Zar. That they shall never do ; but rather hon()r 
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The name of him, who, dying like a king, 

In his last hours did more for his own memory 

Than many monarchs in a length of days, 

Which date the flight of time, but make no annals. 

Sar. Our annals draw perchance unto their close ; 
But at the least, whatever the past, their end 
Shall be like their beginning — memorable. 

Zar, Yet, be not rash — be careful of your life, 
Live but for those who love. 

Sar. ' And who are they ? 
A slave, who loves fix)m passion — I'll not say 
Ambition — she has seen thrones shake, and loves ; 
A few friends who have revelled till we are 
As one, for they are nothing if I fall ; 
A brother I have injured — children whom 
I have neglected, and a spouse 

Zar. Who loves. 

Sar, And pardons ? 

Zar. I have never thought of this, 

And cannot pardon till I have condenmed. 
Sar. My wife I 

Zar. Now blessings on thee for that word ! 

I never thought to hear it more — from thee. 
Sar. Ohl thou wilt hear it from my subjects. 
Yes — 

These slaves whom I have nurtured, pampered, fed. 
And swoln with peace, and gorged with plenty, till 
They reign themselves — all monarchs in their 

mansions — 
Now swarm forth in rebellion, and demand 
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His death, ^ho made their lives a jubilee ; 
While the few upon whom i have no dsdm 
Are faithful i This is true, yet monstrous. 

Tis 

Perhaps too natimd ; for benefits 
Turn poison in bad minds. 

Sar. And good ones make 

Good out of eviL Hap|»er than the bee, 
Which hives not but from wholesome flowers. 

Zar. Then reap 

The honey, nor inqmre whence 'tis derived. 
Be satisfied ~ you are not all abandoned. 

Sar. My life insures me ^hat How long, be<likik 
you. 

Were not I yet a king, should I be mortal; 

That is, where mortals ar«, net where they must be? 

Zan I know not But yet live for my — that is, 
Your children's sake I 

JSar. My gentle, wronged Zarina I * 

I am the very slave of drcumstaAce 

* [We are not sure, whether thece is not s considerable Tio 
lation of costume in the sense of degradation with which 
Myrrha seems to regard her situation in the harem, no less than 
in the resentmtnt of Salemenes, and the remorse of Sadteoap- 
ftlus on the score of his infidelity to Zarina. little as we 
know of the domestic habits of Ass7ril^ we have reason to con* 
elude, 'from the Imblts of contemporary nations, and from the 
mannera 4)f Che ICttst in ^iROry age, that polygamy was neitiier 
acoounted a odnie in itself, aor as a measure of wiitch the pno* 
cipal wife was justified in complaining. And eren in Greece, 
in those tunes when Myrrha^s character must have been forme^t 
— to be a captive, and subject to the captor's pleasure, was ao- 
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And impulse ~ borne ftwaj with eveory breadi I 
Misplaced upon the throne — misplaeed in life» 
I know not what I could have heesHf bat feel 
I am not what I should be — let it end. 
But take this with thee : if I was not formed 
To prize a love like thine, a mind like thine, 
Nor dote even on ihj beauty — as I Ve doted 
On lesser eharms, Ibr no cause save that such 
Devotion was a duty, and I Lated 
All that looked like a chain for me or others 
(This even rebellion must avouch) ; yet hear 
These words, perhaps amon^ my last— that none^ 
E'er valued more thy virtues, though he knew »ot 
To profit by them — as the miner l^ts 
Upon a vein of virgin ore, discovering 
That which avails him nothing : he hatb fmod it^ 
But 'tis not his — but some superior's, who 
Placed him to dig, but not divide the wealth 
Which sparkles at his feet; nor clare he lift 
Nor poise it, but must grovel on, upturning 
The sullen earth. 

Zar. Oh ! if thou hast at length 

recovered that my love is worth esteem, 
I ask no more — but let ua hence together. 
And / — let me say we — shall jei be happy. 
Assyria is not all the earth — we'll find 

connted a misfortune indeed^ but coxild hardly be regarded as 
an infamy. But where is the critic who would object to an in- 
accuracy which has given occasion to such senthnents and such 
poetry ? — Hbbeb.] 
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A world out of our own — and be more blessed 
Than I have ever been, or thou, with all 
An empire to indulge th^e. 

JSnter Salemenes. 

Sal, I must part ye — 

The moments, which must not be lost, are passing. 

Zar, Inhuman brother ! wilt thou thus weigh out 
Instants so high and blest ? 

Sal. Blest I 

Zar. He hath been 

So gentle with me, that I cannot think 
Of quitting. 

SaL So — this feminine farewell 

Ends as such partings end, in no departure. 
I thought as*much, and yielded against all 
My better bodings. But it must not be. 



Zar. Not be? 

Sal. Remain, and perish 

Zar. With my husband 

Sal. And children. 

Zar. Alas! 

Sal. Hear me, sister, like 



Mi/ sister : — all 's prepared to make your safety 
Certain, and of the boys too, our last hopes ; 
'T is not a single question of mere feeling, 
Though that were much — but 't is a point of state : 
The rebels would do more to seize upon 
The offspring of their sovereign, and so crush — 
Zar. Ah I do not name it. 
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ScU. 



Well, then, maxk me : when 



They are safe beyond the Median's grasp, the rebels 
Have missed their chief aim — the extinction of 
The line of Nimrod. Though the present king 
Fall, his sons live for victory and vengeance. 

Zar, But could not I remain, alone ? 

Sal. What! leave 

Your children, with two parents and yet orphans — 
In a strange land — so young, so distant? 

Zar. No — 

My heart will break. 

Sal. Now you know all — decide. 

Sar. Zarina, he hath spoken well, and we 
Must yield awhile to this necessity. 
Remaining here, you may lose all ; departing, 
You save the better part of what is left, 
To both of us, and to such loyal hearts 
As yet beat in these kingdoms. 

Sal. The time presses. 

Sar. Go, then. If e'er we meet again, perhaps 
I may be worthier of you — and, if not, 
Remember that my faults, though not atoned for, 
Are ended. Yet, I dread thy nature will 
Grieve more above the blighted name and ashes 

Which once were mightiest in Assyria — than 

But I grow womanish again, and must not ; 
I must learn sternness now. My sins have all 

Been of the softer order hide thy tears — 

I do not bid thee not to shed them — 't were 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
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Than one tear of a true and tender heart — 
But let me not behold them ; thej unman me 
Here when I had remanned myself. My brother. 
Lead her away. 

Zar. Oh, God I I Derer shall 

Behold him more I 

SdL (striving to conduct her). Nay, sister, I muH 
be obeyed. 

Zar. I must remain-*-** away \ yw shall^ ndt hoUl 
me. 

What, shall he die alone ? — /Hto alone ? 

Sal He shall not die akne ; but lonely yo«l 
Have Mved for years. 

Zdr. That's false 1 I knew ke liT«d, 

And lived upon his image «^ let me go I 

SaL (condueting her off ^ stage). Nay, the% I 
must use some fraternal forces 
Which you will pardon. 

Zar. Never. Help me 1 Oh! 

SardanapaluSy wilt ihoa thus behold me 
Tom from thee ? 

Sai. Nay— then all is lost agai% 

If that this moment is not gained. 

Zar. My brain turns 

My eyes fail where is he ? [^She fodnU. 

Sar. (advancing). No set her down 

She 's dead and you have slain her. 

Sal. 'Tis the mere 

Faintness of o'erwrought passion : in the air 
She will recover. Pray, keep back. [JiW^fe.] t 
must 
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Avail myself of this sole moment to 

Bear her to where her children are embarked, 

r the royal gaUej 6d the river. 

[Salebienes hears her of J* 
Sar. (solwiyt This, too-^ 

And this too must I suffer — I, wha never 
Inflicted pnrposely on human hearts 
A voluntary pang I But that h false 
She loved me, and I loved her. Fatal passion I 
Why dost thou not expire at once in hearts 
Which thou hast lighted up at once ? Zarinat 
I must pay dearly for the desoktioQ 
Now broi^ht upon thee. Had I never loved 
But thee, I i^KHdd have been an unopposed 
Monarch of honoring nations. To what gulft 
A single deviaUon from the track 
Of human duties leads even those who claim 
The homage of mankind as tlH»r bom due. 
And find it, till they forfeit it themselves I 

• [This scene has been, we know not why, called " useless,^* 
" unnatural,*' and " tediously written." f For ourselves, we 
are not ashamed to own that we have read it with emotion. It 
is an interview between Sardswiapalus and his neglected wife, 
whom, with her children, he is about to send to a place of safety. 
Here, too, however, he Is represented, with much poetical art 
and justice of delineation, as, in the midst of his deepest regrets 
for Zarina, chiefly eagrossed with himstlf and his own sorrows, 
and inclined, immediately afterwards, to visit on poor Myrrha 
the painfhl feelings which his own reproaches of himself have 
occasioned. — Hbbbb. j 



t [These ezpieesionseooumd in ttMBdlnbnxgbBtview.] 
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JEnter Mtrbha. 

Sar, Tou here I Who called you ? 

Myr. No one — but I heard 

Far off a voice of wail and lamentation, 
And thought 

Sar, It forms no portion of your duties 

To enter here till sought for. 

Mffr. Though I might, 

Perhaps, recall some softer words of yours [me, 
(Although they too were chiding), which reproved 
Because I ever dreaded to intrude ; 
Resisting my own wish and your injunction 
To heed no time nor presence, but approach you 
Uncalled for : — I retire. 

Sar, Yet stay — being here. 

I pray you pardon me : events have soured me 
Till I wax peevish — heed it not : I shall 
Soon be myself again. 

Mffr. I wait with patience, 

What I shall see with pleasure. 

Sar, Scarce a moment 

Before your entrance in this hall, Zarina, 
Queen of Assyria, departed hence. 

Mj/r, Ahl 

Sar, Wherefore do you start ? 
Myr, Did I do so ? 

Sar, 'Twas well you entered by another portal. 
Else you had met. That pang at least is spared her ! 
Myr, I know to feel for her. 
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Sar. That is too much. 

And beyond nature — 'tis nor mutual* 
Nor possible. You cannot pity her, 
Nor she aught but 

Mj/r. Despise the favorite slave ? 

Not more than I have ever scorned myself. 

Sar, Scorned ! what, to be the envy of your sex, 
And lord it o'er the heart of the world's lord ? 

Myr. Were you the lord of twice ten thousand 
worlds — 

As you are like to lose the one you swayed — 
I did abase myself as much in being 
Your paramour, as though you were a peasant — 
Nay, more, if that the peasant were a Greek. 

Sar, You talk it well 

M/r. And truly. 

Sar, In the hour 

Of man's adversity all things grow daring 
Against the falling ; but as I am not 
Quite fallen, nor now disposed to bear reproaches, 
Perhaps because I merit them too often. 
Let us then part while peace is still between us. 

Myr. Part! 

Sar, Have not all past human beings parted. 
And must not all the present one day part ? 
Myr, Why? 

Sar, For your safety, which I will have looked to. 
With a strong escort to your native land j 

* [For tnutucUf the MS. has luUural; which certainly seems 
better.] 
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And such gifb^ as, if you had not been all 

A queen, shall make your dowry worth a kingdmo. 

Mi/r. I praj you talk not thus* 

Sar, The qoeen is gone : 

You need not shame to foUow. I would fall 
Alone — I seek no partners but in pleasure* 

M^. And I no pleasure but in parting not 
You shall not force me from you. 

Sar. Think well of it- 

It soon may be too late. 

Myr. So let it be ; 

For then you cannot separate me from you. 

Sar. And will not ; but I thought you wished it. 

Myr. I! 

Sar, You spoke of your abasement 

M/r. And I feel it 

Deeply — more deeply than all things but lore. 

Sar. Then fly from it 

Mp: Twill not recall the pa^— 

Twill not restore my honor,^ nor my heart 
No — here I stand or falL if that you conquer, 
I live ta joy in your great triumph : should 
Your lot be diflferent, Til not weep, but share it 
You did not doubt me a few hoinrs ago. 

Sar. Your courage never— nor your love iSk 
now. 

And none could make me doubt it save yonrseMt 

Those words 

M/r. Were words. I pray you, let the {Hroofs 
Be in the past acts you were pleased to praise 
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This very nigh^ «nd in mj further bearmg, 
Beside, wherever you ^rore borne by fiite. 

Sar, I am content : and, trusting in my cause, 
Think we may yet be victors and return 
To peace — the only victory I covet. 
To me war is no ^ory conquest no 
Benown* To be forced thus to uphold my right 
Sits heavier on my heart than all the wrongs 
These men would bow me down with. Never, never 
Can I foitget this night, even should I live 
To add it io the memory cf others. 
I thought to have made mine inoffensive nde 
An era sweet peace 'ixddst bloody annals, 
A green spot amidst desert centuries. 
On which the future wouid torn back and 
And cultivate, or sigh when it eoidd not 
Recall Sardan^alns' golden reign. 
I thought to have made my realm a paradise, 
And every moon an epoch of new pleasures. 
I took the rabbie'a shouts for love~the breath 
Of friends for truth — the lips of woman for 
My only guerdon — so they are, my Myrdia: 

[J7e kisses A«r« 
Kiss me. Now let them take my realm and life 1 
They ehall liave bodi, bat never thee I 

Mfr. No, neverl 

Man may de^[)o3 his farodiCT man of all 
That'« great or glittering — kingdoms &]l-«<>ho6ta 
yield — 

Friends fail » slaves flj*«and all betmy-^imdi 

more 
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Than all, the most indebted — but a heart 
That loves without self-love I *Tis here — now 
prove it. 

Enter Salemenes. 

Sal. I sought you — How ? she here again ? 

Sar, Return not 

Now to reproof : methinks your aspect speaks 
Of higher matter than a woman's presence. 

Sal, The only woman whom it much imports me 
At such a moment now is safe in absence — 
The queen's embarked. 

Sar. And well ? say that much. 

Sal Yes. 
Her transient weakness has passed o'er ; at leasts 
It settled into tearless silence : her 
Pale face and glittering eye, after a glance 
Upon her sleeping children, were still fixed 
Upon the palace towers as the swift galley 
Stole down the hurrying stream beneath the star- 

Hght; 
But she said nothing. 

Sar. Would I felt no more 

Than she has said ! 

Sal 'T is now too late to feel ! 

Your feelings cannot cancel a sole pang : 
To change them, my advices bring sure tidings 
That the rebellious Medes and Ghaldees, marshalled 
By their two leaders, are already up 
In arms again ; and, serrying their ranks, 
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Prepare to attack : they have apparently 
Been joined by other satraps. 

Sar. What I more rebels ? 

Let us be first, then. 

Sal That were hardly prudent 

Now, though it was our first intention. K 
By noon to-morrow we are joined by those 
I Ve sent for by sure messengers, we shall be 
In strength enough to venture an attack. 
Ay, and pursuit too ; but till then, my voice 
Is to await the onset 

Sar. 1 detest 

That waiting ; though it seems so safe to fight 
Behind high walls, and hurl down foes into 
Deep fosses, or behold them sprawl on spikes 
Strewed to receive them, still I like it not — 
My soul seems lukewarm ; but when I set on them,*^ 
Though they were piled on mountains, I would 
have 

A pluck at them, or perish in hot blood ! — 
Let me then charge. 

Sal. You talk like a young soldier. 

Sar, I am no soldier, but a man : speak not 
Of soldiership, I loathe the word,, and those 
Who pride themselves upon it ; but direct me 
Where I may pour upon them. 

Sal. You must spare 

To expose your life too hastily ; *t is not 
Like mine or any other subject's breath . 
The whole war turns upon it — with it ; this 
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Alone creates it, kmdlee^^d niaj queaoh it'-^ 
Prolong it — end it 

Sar, Then let us end both I 

were better thus, perhaps, thaa projk)ng eil;her i 
I'm sick of on^ perchance of both. 

[Jl trm^ 9omd$ mthoiA 

Sal Biirkl 

Sar. het m 

Beplj, not li«teiL 

Sal And your wound ( 

Sar. • Tistojmd-^ 

T is healed — I had fc^rgotten it Awaj I 
A leech's laacet would hare scratdied me deeper;* 
The slave that gave il might be well ashamed 
To have struck so weakly. 

SaL H0W9 may none tiu« boor 

Slirike with a better aim! 

Sar. Ay, if we conquer 1 

But if not, they will only leave to me 
A task they might have spared their kii^ Upos 
them ! [^Trtmpet tomds agaim» 

&1I I am with you* 

Sar. HOf my arms I agaij^ my arms ! 

* [MS.— A leedi*8 lancet would have done as mDch.**] 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

The same JBatt in the P<dac$^ 
MTitBHA cmd Balea. 
Jfyr, {at a mndow), Tht day at last has broken* 
What a night 
Hath ushered it ! Hour beantifid in heaven ! 
Though varied with a transitory storm, 
More beautiful in that variety I 
How hideous upon earth I where peace and hope, 
And love and revel, in an hour were trampled 
By human passions to a human chaos, 
Not yet resolved to separate elemwits — 
*T is warring still I And can the sun so rise. 
So br^ht, so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapors more lovely than the unclouded sky. 
With golden pinnacles, and snowy mountains. 
And billows purpler than the ocean's, making 
In heaven a glorious mockery of the earth. 
So like we almost deem it permanent ; 
So fleeting, we can scarcely call it aught 
Beyond a vision, 'tis so transiently 
Scattered along the eternal vault ; * and yet 

* [This deBcription of th« son voBhig baek the vapors is ap- 
parently imitated from a magmfieent soeiie in tto seeeod book 
of Wordsworth's Ewjuwiow j-^ 

amttt, vMi Mt twuMmn takupnsed 

VOL. VII. 9 
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It dwells upon the soul, and soothes the soul. 

And blends itself into the soul, until 

Sunrise and sunset form the haunted epoch 

Of sorrow and of love ; which they who mark not, 

Know not the realms where those twin genii * 

(Who chasten and who purify our hearts, 

So that we would not change their sweet rebukes 

For all the boisterous joys that ever shook 

The air with clamor) build the palaces 

Where their fond votaries repose and. breathe 

Briefly ; but in that brief cool calm inhale 

Enough of heaven to enable them to bear 

The rest of common, heavy, human hours. 

And dream them through in placid sufferance ; 

Though seemingly employed like all the rest 

Of toiling breathers in allotted tasks f 

Of pain or pleasure, two names for me feeling, 

Which our internal, restless agony 

Would vary in the sojund, although the sense 

Escapes our highest efforts to be happy. 

Bed. Tou muse right calmly: and can you so 
watch 

The sunrise which may be our last ? 

Casement, and cottage-roof, and stons of trees 
Half-ydled in vaporing cloud, the eilver steam 
Of deirs ftuit melting on their leafy boughs 
By the strong snnbeams smitten."} 

• [MS. — " Sunriae and sunset form the epocli of 

Sorrow and love; and they who mark them not 
Can ne'er hold converse with," etc.] 

t [MS.— Of laboring mtches in allotted tasks."] 
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Myr. 



It is 



Therefore that I so watch it, and reproach 
Those eyes, which never may behold it more^ 
For having looked upon it oft, too oft;, 
Without the reverence and the rapture due 
To that which keeps all earth &om being as fragile 
As I am in this form. Come, look upon it. 
The Chaldee's god, which, when I gaze upon, 
I grow almost a convert to your Baal. 

Bed, As now he reigns in heaven, so once on earth 
He swayed. 

J/yr. He sways it now far more, then ; never 
Had earthly monarch half the power and glory * 
Which centres in a single ray of his. 

BcH. Surely he is a god I 

My;r. So we Greeks deem too ; 

And yet I sometimes think that gorgeous orb 
Must rather be the abode of gods than one 
Of the immortal spvereigns. Now he breaks 
Through all the clouds, and fills my eyes with light 
That shuts the world out I can look no more. 

Bal. Hark ! heard you not a sound ? 

Myr, No, 'twas mere fancy ; 

They battle it beyond the wall, and not 
As in late midnight conflict in the very 
Chambers : the palace has become a fortress 
Since that insidious hour ; and here, within 
The very centre, girded by vast courts 

* [Misprinted hitherto — 

Had earthly monarch half the i^eoce and glory."] 
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And regal hsSHa of pyramid proportions, 
Which must he carried one hj one befiare 
Thej penetrate to where thej then arrived. 
We are as mudk shut in even from the eoond 
Of peril aa from ^lory. 

Bed. But thej reached 

Thus far heforo. 

j%r. YeSy bj surprise, and -were 

Beat back by valor : now at once we hav« 
Oomage and vigilance to ffiaxd us. 

Bal. ' May thej 

Prosper I 

Ifyr. Thai is the prayer of manj, and 
The dread of more: it is an anxious hour ; 
I strive to keep it from my thoughts. Alas ! 
How vainly I 

Bal. It issaid 4lKe long's demeanor 

In the late action scarcely more appalled 
The rebels dian astonished liis true sulitjects* 

1^. 'T is ^asy to lastonish or appall 
The vulgar mass which moulds a horde of slaves ; 
But he did bravely. 

JBtaL Slew he not Beleses ? 

I heard the soldiers saj he struck him down. 

Myr. The wretch was overthrown, but rescued to 
Triumph, j»erliapi^ «'er one who vanquished lam 
In fight, as hs had spared him in his perilj 
And by that heedlass juty risked « crown. 



Myr, You are right; Bome steps approach, but 



Bal. Hark! 



[slowly. 
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JBMer So^erSy bearing in Salembnes wounded, 
with a broken Javelin in his Side : likey seat hwn 
upon one of the (huches^ whi<^ jwmish the Apart- 
ment. 

Myr. OhyJove! 

BaL Then aU is ov^. 

Sal. That is false. 

Hew down the slave who says so, if a soldier. 
Myr. Spare him — he 's none : a mere «ourt but- 
terfly, 

That flutters in the pageant of a monarch. 

Sal. Let bun live on, then. 

Myr. So wilt thou,, I trust 

Sal. I fain would live this hour out, and the event. 
But doubt it Wherefore did ye bear me here ? 

Sol. By the king's order. When the javelin 
struck you, 

You fell and fainted : 'twas hia strict command 
To bear you to this hall. 

Sal. 'T was not ill done : 

For seeming slain in that cold dizzy trance. 
The sight might ^ake our soldiers — but— 'tia 

vain, 
I feel it ebbing ! 

Myr. Let me see the wound; 

I am not quite skilless : in my native land 
*Tis part of our instruction. War being constant, 
We are nerved talook on such things** 

• [MS.— "We are used to such- inflictions."] 
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Sol. Best extract 

The javelin. 

Myr. Hold ! no, no, it cannot be. 
Sal. I am sped, then ! 

Myr. With the blood that fast must follow 



The extracted weapon, I do fear thy life. 

SaL And I not death. Where was the king 
when you 

Conveyed me from the spot where I was stricken? 

SoL Upon the same ground, and encouraging 
With voice and gesture the dispirited troops 
Who had seen you fall, and faltered back. 

Sal. Whom heard ye 

Named next to the conmiand ? 

SoL I did not hear. 

Sal. Fly, then, and tell him, 'twas my last 
request 

That Zames take my post until the junction. 
So hoped for, yet delayed, of Ofratanes, 
Satrap of Susa. Leave me here : our troops 
Are not so numerous as to spare your absence. 
SoL But prince 

Scd. Hence, I say ! Here's a courtier and 

A woman, the best chamber company. 
As you would not permit me to expire 
Upon the field, I'll have no idle soldiers 
About my sick couch. Hence ! and do my bidding t 

[^Exeunt the Soldiers^ 

Myr. Gullant and glorious spirit I must the earth 
So soon resign thee ? 
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Sal. 



Gentle Myrrha, 'tis 



The end I would have chosen, had I saved 
The monarch or the monarchy by this ; 
As 'tis, I have not outlived them. 



Scd. Your hand ; this broken weapon but prolongs 
Mj pangs, without sustaining life enough 
To make me useful : I would draw it forth 
And my life with it, could I but hear how 
The fight goes. 

MUer Sabdanapalus and soldiers, 

Sar. My best brother I 

Sal. And the battle 

Is lost? 

Sar. {despondingly). You see me here. 
SaL I'd rather see you thus 1 

\He draws out the weapon from the wound^ 
and dies. 

Sar. And thus I will be seen ; unless the succor, 
The last frail reed of our beleaguered hopes, 
Arrive with Ofratanes. 

jyfyr. Did you not 

Receive a token from your dying brother. 
Appointing Zames chief? 

Sar. I did. 

Myr. Where's Zames? 

Sar. Dead. 

Myr. AndAltada? 

Sar. Dying. 



Myr. 



You wax paler. 



Myr. 



Fania? Sfero? 
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Sar, Pania jet lives: but Sfero's fled or captive. 
I am alone. 

Myr, And is all lost? 

Sar. Oor ifall% 

Though tiiinlj maimed, maj still hold oat against 
Their present force, or anght save treachery : 
Buti' thefieJd 

Myr. I thought 'twas die intenft 

Of Salemenes not to risk a sally 
Till ye were strengthened by the expected am* 

COTS. 

Sar, /over-nded him. 

Myr, Well, the fault's a brave one. 

Sar. But fatal Oh, my brother ! I would givB 
These reahns, of whidi thou weft the ornament^ 
The sword and diield, the sole-redeeming honor. 

To call back- But I will not weep for thee ; 

Thou shalt be mourned for as thou wouldst be 
mourned. 

It grieves me most that Hhcm cooldst quit this lifo 
Believing that I could survive what thou 
Hast died for — our long royalty of race. 
If I redeem it, I will give ihee blood 
Of thousands, tears of millions, for atonement 
(The tears of all the good are thine already). 
If not, we meet again soon, — if the spirit 
Within us lives beyond : — thou readest mine, 
And dost me justice now. Xjet me once clasp 
That yet warm hand, and fold that throbless heart 

[^Embraces the body. 
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To this which heats so batteriy. Now, bear 
The body hence. 

JShldier. Where? 

Sar. To my proper duoobet. 

Place it beneath my canopy, as though 
The king lay there : when this is done, we will 
Speak further of the rites due to such ashes. 

[^MceurU Soldiers with the body of Salem£Kes. 

EnUr l^AmA. 
Sar. Well, Pania ! have you placed Hhe guards* 
and issued 
The orders fixed on ? 

Pan. Sire, I have obeyed. 

Sar. And do the soldiers keep their hearts up ? 
Pan. Sire? 
Sar. I'm answered! When a king asks twice, 
and has 

A question as an answer to his question. 

It is a portent What! they are disheartened? 

Pan. The death of Salemenes, and the shouts 
Of the exulting rebels on his fall, 
Have made them 

Sar. Rage — not droop — it should have been. 
We H find the means to rouse them. 

Pan. Such a loss 

Might sadden even a victory. 

Sar. Alas ! 

Who can so feel it as I feel ? but yet, [and we 
Though cooped within these wallsi they are strong. 
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Have those without will break their way through 



To make their sovereign's dwelling what it was — 
A pajace ; not a prison, nor a fortress. 

Miter an Officer, hastily. 

Sar. Thy face seems ominous. Speak ! 

Ojffl. I dare not. 

Sar. Dare not? 

While millions dare revolt with sword in hand I 
That's strange. I pray thee break that loyal silence 
Which loathes to shock its sovereign ; we can hear 
Worse than thou hast to telL 

Pan, Proceed, thou hearest. 

Offi. The wall which skirted near the river's brink 
Is thrown down by the sudden inundation 
Of the Euphrates, which now rolling, swoln 
From the enormous mountains where it rises, 
By the late rains of that tempestuous region, 
O'erfloods its banks, and hath destroyed the bulwark* 

Pan. That 's a black augury ! it has been said 
For ages, "That the city ne'er should yield 
To man, until the river grew its foe." 

Sar. I can forgive the omen, not the ravage. 
How much is swept down of the wall ? 

Offi. About . 

Some twenty stadii.* 

Sar. And all this is left 

Pervious to the assailants ? 

* About two miles and a half. 
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Offi. For the present 

The river's fury must impede the assault ; 
But when he shrinks into his wonted channel. 
And may be crossed by the accustomed barks. 
The palace is their own. 

Sar, That shall be never. 

Though men, and gods, and elements, and omens. 
Have risen up 'gainst one who ne'er provoked them, 
My father's house shall never be a cave 
For wolves to horde and howl in. 

Pan. With your sanction, 

I will proceed to the spot, and take such measures 
For the assurance of the vacant space 
As time and means permit. 

Sar. About it straight 

And bring me back, as speedily as full 
And fair investigation may permit, 
Report of the true state of this irruption 
Of waters. [Exeunt Pania and the Officer. 

Myr. Thus the very waves rise up 
Against you. 

Sar. They are not my subjects, girl, 
And may be pardoned, since they can't be pun- 
ished. 

Myr. I joy to see this portent shakes you not. 
Sar. I am past the fear of portents: they can 
tell me 

Nothing I have not told myself since midnight : 
Despair anticipates such things. 
Myr. Despair ! 
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<Sar. No not despair precisely. When we know 
All that can come, and how to meet it, our 
Resolves, if firm, may merit a more noble 
Word than this is to give it utterance^ 
But what are words to us ? we have welhi^h done 
With them and all thmgs. 

Ifyr, Save one c2mc2 ~ the last 

And greatest to aH mortals ; crowning act 
Of all that wag — or is — or is to be— 
The only thing, common to aU mankind, 
So different in iheir births, tongues, sexes, natoreSy 
Hues, features, dimes, times, feelings, intellectSi* 
Without one point of union save in this. 
To which we tend, for which we're bom, and 
thread 

The labyrinth of mystery, called life. 

Sar, Our clew being wellnigh wound out, let's 
be cbeerfuL 
They who haTC nothing more to fear may well 
Indulge a smile at that which once appalled ; 
As children at discovered bugbears. 

Reenter Pamia. 
Pan. Tis 
As was reported : I have ordered there 
A double guard, withdrawing from the waiH 
Where it was strongest the required additicm 
To watch the breach occasioned by the waters'. 

* [MS. — ^ Complexions, climes, eras, and intellecfiB;} 
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Sar, Yaa have done your duty faithfully, and as 
My worthy Faniai farther ties between us 
Draw near a dose* I pray you take this key : 

[ Qivu a hey. 

It opens to a secret chamber, placed 
Behind die couch in my own chamber. (Now 
Pressed by a nobler w^ht &an e'er it bore*- 
Though a long Ime of sovereigns have lain down 
Along its golden &ame — as bearing for 
A time what late was Salemenes). Search 
The aecret covert to which this will lead you; 
'T is full of treasure ; ♦ take it for yoniBelf 
And your compudons : there 'b enough to load ye 
Though ye toe many.f Let the slaves be freed, too; 
And all the inmates of the palace, of 
Whatever sex, now quit it in an hour. 
Thence laandi tibe regal harks, once formed for 
pleasure, 

And now to serve for safety, and embark. 
The river 's broad and swoln, and uncommanded 
(More potent &an a king) by these besiegezs. 
Fly I and be happy I 

* [** AthensBus mtkes these treftenres amonnt to a thousand 
myriads of talents of gold, and ten times as many talents of 
silver, which is a snm that exceeds all credibility. A man is 
lost if he attempts to sum tip the whole value ; which induces 
me to bdlieve, thalt Athenssus mnst have very mnch exag* 
gerated; however, we may be assured, from his acconn^ that 
the treasures were immensely great" — Bollin.] 

t [MS. " Ye wiU find the crevice 

To which the key fits, with a little care.'*] 
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Pan. 



Under your protection! 



So you accompany your faithful guard. 

Sar. No, Fania! that must not be; get thee 
hence, 

And leave me to my fate. 

Pan. Tis the first time 
I ever disobeyed ; but now 

Sar, So all men 

Dare bekrd me now, and Insolence within 
Apes Treason from without Question no further ; 
T is my command, my last command. Wilt tfum 
Oppose it? thou! 

Pan, But yet — not yet 

Sar. Well, tiien, 

Swear that you will obey when I shall give . 
The signaL 

Pan. With a heavy but true heart, 
I promise. 

Sar. 'Tis enough. Now order here 
Fagots, pine-nuts, and withered leaves, and such* 
Things as catch fire and blaze with one sole spark ; 
Bring cedar, too, and precious drugs, and spices, 
And mighty planks, to nourish a tall pile ; 
Bring frankincense and myrrh, too, for it is 
For a great sacrifice I build the pyre ; 
And heap them round yon throne. 



Pan. 
Sar. 



My lord! 
I have said it, 



And i/ou have 9wom. 



• [MS. « Now order here 

Enough of dxy wood,'* etc.] 
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Pan. And could keep my faith 

"Without a vow. {Exit Pania. 

-%r. What mean you ? 

8ar. You shall know 



Anon — what the whole earth shall ne'er forget. 

Pania, reluming with a Heralds 

Pan. My king, in going forth upon my duty, 
This herald has been brought before me, craving 
An audience. 

Sar, Let him speak. 

Her. The Exng Arbaces — 

Sar. What, crowned already ? — But, proceed. 

Her. Beleses, 
The anointed high-priest 

Sar. Of what god or demon ? 

With new kings rise new altars. But, proceed ; 
You are sent to prate your master's will, and not 
Reply to mine. 

Her. And Satrap Ofratanes 

Sar. Why, he is ours. 

Her. (showing a ring). Be sure that he is now 
In the camp of the conquerors ; behold 
His signet ring. 

Sar. 'T is his. A worthy triad I 

Poor Salemenes ! thou hast died in time 
To see one treachery the less : this man 
Was thy true friend and my most trusted subject 
Proceed. 
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Her. They dTer tbee thy life, aad freedom 
Of choice to single out a residence 
In any of the further provincesp 
Guarded and watched, but not confined in person, 
Where thou shalt pass thy days in peaoe ; but on 
Condition that the three young princes are 
Given up as hostages. 

Sar, {ironicaUff). The generooa victors I 

Her. I wait the answer. 

Sar, Answer, slave I How long 

Have slaves decided on the doom of kings ? 

Her. Since they were free. 

Sar. Mouthpiece of mutiny! 

Thou at the least shalt learn the penalty 
Of treason, though its proxy only. Faaial 
Let his head be thrown from our walls within 
The rebels' lines, his careasa down the river. 
Away with him I 

[Paioa and the Guarde setzmg hitm 

Pan. I never yet obeyed 

Your orders with more pleasure than the present* 
Hence with him, soldiers ! do not soil this hall 
Of royalty with treasonable gore ; 
Put him to rest without. 

Her. A flingfe word : 

My office, kia^ is sacred. 

Sar. And what's ndm f 

That thou shouldat eome aad dare to ask ^ me 
To lay it down? 
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Htr, I but obeyed my orders, 

At the same peril if refused, as now 
Incurred by my obedience, 

Sar. So there are 

New monarchs of an hour's growth as despotic 
As sovereigns swathed in purple, and enthroned 
From birth to manhood ! 

Her, My life waits your breath* 

Yours (I speak humbly) — but it may be — yours 
May also be in danger scarce less imminent: 
Would it then suit the last hours of a line 
Such as is that of Nimrod, to destroy 
A peaceful herald, unarmed, in his office ; 
And violate not only all that man 
Holds sacred between man and man — but that 
More holy tie which links us with the gods ? 

Sar, He 's right. — Let him go free. — My life '» 
last act 

Shall not be one of wrath. Here, fellow, take 

[ Gives him a golden cup from a table near^ 
This golden goblet, let it hold your wine. 
And think of me ; or melt it into ingots. 
And think of nothing but their weight and value. 

Her, I thank you doubly for my life, and this 
Most gorgeous gift, which renders it more precious. 
But must I bear no answer ? 

Sar^ Yes, — I ask 

An hour's truce to consider. 

Her, But an hour's ? 

Sar. An hour's : if at the expiration of 
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That time your masters hear no further from me, 
They are to deem that I reject their terms, 
And act befittingly. 

Her, I shall not fail 

To be a faithful legate of your pleasure. 

Sar, And hark I a word more. 

Her, I shall not forget it. 

Whatever it be. 

Sar. Commend me to Beleses ; 

And tell him, ere a year expire, I summon 
Him hence to meet me. 

Her. Where ? 

Sar. At Babylon. 

At least from thence he will depart to meet me. 

Her. I shall obey you to the letter. \^]^t Herald. 

Sar. Pania! — 

Now, my good Pania I — quick — with what I 
ordered. 

Pan, My lord, — the soldiers are already charged. 
And see ! they enter. 

[^Soldiers enter, and form a Pile about the Throne, etc, 

Sar, Higher, my good soldiers. 

And thicker yet ; and see that the foundation 
Be such as will not speedily exhaust 
Its own too subtle flame ; nor yet be quenched 
With aught officious aid would bring to quell it. 
Let the throne form the core of it ; I would not 
Leave that, save fraught with fire unquenchable. 
To the new comers. Frame the whole as if 
T?were to enkindle the strong tower of our 
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Inveterate enemies. Now it bears an aspect I 
How say you, Pania, will this pile suffice 
For a king's obsequies? 

Pan, Ajy for a kingdom's. 

I understand you, now. 

Sar. And blame me ? 

Pan. No— 
Let me but fire the pile, and share it with you. 

Myr, That duty's mine. 

Pan, A woman's I 

Myr. 'Tis the soldier^s 

Part to die /or his sovereign, and why not 
The woman's with her lover ? 

Pan. 'Tis most strange I 

Mi^. Butnotsorare,myPania,a8thouthink'stit. 
In the mean time, live thou. — Farewell ! the pile 
Is ready. 

Pan. I should shame to leave my sovereign 
With but a single female to partake 
His death. 

Sar. Too many far have heralded 
Me to the dust, already. Get thee hence ; 
Enrich thee. 

Pan. And live wretched I 

Sar. Think upon 

Thy vow : — 'tis sacred and irrevocable. 

Pan. Since it is so, farewell. 

Sar. Search well my chamber. 

Feel no remorse at bearing off the gold ; 
Remember what you leave you leave the slaves 
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Who slew me : and when you have borne away 
All safe off to your boats, blow one long blast 
Upon the trumpet as you quit the palace. 
The river's brink is too demote, its sta'eam 
Too loud at present to permit the echo 
To reach distinctly from its banks. Then fly, — 
And as you sail, turn back ; but still keep on 
Your way along the Euphrates : if you reach 
The land of Paphlagonia, where the qUeen 
Is safe with my three sons in Gotta's court, 
Say, what you saw at parting, and request 
That she remember what I said at one 
Parting more mournful still. 

Pan, That royal hand ! 

Let me then once more press it to my lips ; 
And these poor soldiers who throng round you, and 
Would fain die with you I 

soldiers and Pania throng fvund htm, 
kissing his hand and the hem of his robe. 

Sar, My best ! my last friends 1 

Let's not unman eadi other: part at once : 
All farewells should be sudden, when for eVer, 
Else they make an eternity of moments. 
And clog the last sad sands of life ndth tears. 
Hence, and be happy: trust me, I am not 
I76w to be pitied ; or far more for what 
Is past than present;— « for the future, 'tis 
In the hands of the deities, if such 
There be: I shfdl kno w soon. Farewell — FarewelL 
IMceunt PaKU and Soldiers* 
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Myr. These men were honest : it is comfort still 
That our last looks should be on loving faces. 
Sar, And Uvdy ones, mj beauti^l ! — but hear 
me! 

If at this moment, — for we now are on 
The brink, — thou feeFst an inward shrinking from 
This leap through flame into the future, say it: 
I shall not love thee less ; nay, perhaps more. 
For yielding to thy nature : and there's time 
Yet for thee to escape hence. 



One of the torches which lie heaped beneath 
The ever-burning lamp that bums without, 
Before Ba^'s shrine, in the adjoining hall ? 
Sar. Do so. Is that thy answer ? 



Sar, (solus). She's firm. My fathers I whom I will 
rejoin. 

It may be, purified by death from some 

Of the gross stains of too material being, 

I would not leave your ancient first abode 

To the defilement of usurping bondmen ; 

If I have not kept your inheritance 

As ye bequeathed it, this bright part of it. 

Your treasure, your abode, your sacred relics 

Of arms, and records, monuments, and spoils. 

In which they would have revelled, I bear with me 

To you in that absorbing element. 

Which most personifies the soul as leaving 



Myr. 



ShaU I Hght 



Myr. 



Thou sbalt see. 
[Exit Mtbbha. 
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The least of matter unconsumed before 

Its fiery workings : — and the light of this 

Most royal of funereal pyres shall be 

Not a mere pillar formed of cloud and flame, 

A beacon in the horizon for a day, 

And then a mount of ashes, but a light 

To lesson ages, rebel nations, and 

Voluptuous princes. Time shall quench full many 

A people's records, and a hero's acts ; 

Sweep empire after empire, like this first 

Of empires, into nothing ; but even then 

Shall spare this deed of mine, and hold it up 

A problem few dare imitate, and none 

Despise — but, it may be, avoid the Hfe 

Which led to such a consummation. 

Mtbbha returns with a lighted Torch in one Handj 
and a Cup in the other, 

Myr. Lol 
I 've lit the lamp which lights us to the stars. 

Sar, And t^e cup ? 

Myr. *T is my country's custom to 

Make a libation to the gods. 

Sar. And mine 

To make libations amongst men. I 've not 
Forgot the custom ; and although alone. 
Will drain one draught in memory of many 
A joyous banquet past 

[Sardanapalus takes the cup, and after drinking 
and tinUing the reversed cup, as a drop falls, 
exclaims — 
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And this libation 
Is for the excellent Beleses. 

Myfr, Why 
Dwells thy mind rather upon that man's name 
Than on his mate's in viUany ? 

/Sbr. The one 

Is a mere soldier, a mere tool, a kind 
Of human sword in a friend's hand ; the other 
Is master-mover of his warlike puppet : 
But I dismiss them from my mind. — Yet pause. 
My Myrrha ! dost thou truly follow me, 
Freely and fearlessly ? 

Myr* And dost thou think 

A Greek girl dare not do for love, that which 
An Indian widow braves for custom ? ♦ 

Sar. Then 
We but await the signal. 

MxfT, It is long 

In sounding. 

*Sar. Now, farewell ; one last embrace. 

Myr. Embrace, but wo< the last; there is one more. 

Sar, True, the commingling fire will mix our 
ashes. 

Myr, And pure as is my love to thee, shall they, 
Purged from the dross of earth, and earthly passion. 
Mix pale with thine. A single thought yet irks me. 

Sar. Say it 

• [MS. " And what is there 

An Indian widow dares for custom, which 
A Greek girl dare not do for love ? "] 
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Myr, It is that no kind hand will gatlier 

The dust of both into one urn. 

Sar. The better : 

Bather let them be borne abroad upon 
The winds of heaven, and scattered into air, 
Than be polluted more by human hands 
Of slaves and traitors. In this blazing palaoe, 
And its enormous walls of reeking ruin, 
We leave a nobler monument than Egypt 
Hath piled in her brick mountains, o'er dead kings,* 
Or Jdnej for none know whether those proud piles 
Be for their monarch, or their ox*god Apis : 
So much for monuments that have forgotten 
Their very record I 

Myr. Then farewell, thou earth I 

And loveliest spot of earth ! farewell, Ionia ! 
Be thou still free and beautiful, and far 



* [These lines are in bad taste enough, from jingle between 
hing$ and Hne^ down to the absnrditj of believing that Sardanap- 
aluB at such a moment would be likely to discoss a point of 
antiquarian curiosity. But they involve also an anachronism, 
Inasmuch as, whatever date be assigned to the erection of the 
earlier pyramids, there can be no reason for apprehending that, 
at the fall of Nineveh, and while the kingdom and hierarchy of 
Egypt subsisted m their full splendor, the destination of those 
immense fabrics could have been a matter of doubt to any who 
might inquire concerning them. Herodotus, three hundred 
years later, may have been misinformed of these points; but, 
when Sardanapalus lived, the erection of pyramids must, in all 
probability, have not been still of unfrequent occurrence, and 
the nature of their contents no subject of mistake or mystery. 
— Hbbbb.] 
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Aloof from desolation ! My last prayer 
Was for thee, my last thoughts, save were of 
thee I 
Sar, And that ? 



Myr, Is yours. 

\^The trumpet of Pania sounds wiihout. 
Sar. Hark I 

Myr, Now/ 
Sar, Adieu, Assyria 1 



I loved thee well, my own, my fathers' land, 
And better as my country than my kingdom. 
I sated thee with peace and joys ; and this 
Js my reward ! and now I owe thee nothing, 
Not even a grave. [J7e mounts the pile. 

Now, Myrrha I 
Mfr, Art thou ready ? 

Sar. As the torch in thy grasp. 

MYBRHA^m the pile. 
Myr. *T is fired! I come. 

[-4* Mtbrha springs forward to throw herself 
into the flames J the Curtain falls.* 

* [In ^ Sardanapaiixs** Lord Byron has been far more forta- 
cate than in the Doge of Venice," inasmuch as his subject is 
one eminently adapted not only to tragedy in general, but to 
lhat peculiar kind of tragedy which Lord Byron is anxious to 
recommend. The history of the last of the Assyrian kings is at 
once sufficiently well known to awaken that previous interest 
which belongs to illustrious names and early associations ; and 
sufficiently remote and obscure to admit of any modification of 
incident or character which a poet may find convenient. All 
that we know of Nineveh and its sovereigns is majestic, indis^ 
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tinct, and mysterions. We read of an extensive and civilized 
monarchy erected in the ages immediately sncceeding the del- 
uge, and existing in full might and majesty while the shores of 
Greece and Italy were unoccupied, except by roving savages. 
We read of an empire whose mfluence extended from Samar- 
cand to Troy, and from the mountains of Judah to those of Cau- 
casus, subverted, after a continuance of thirteen hundred years, 
and a dynasty of thirty generations, in an almost incredibly 
short space of time, less by the revolt of two provinces than by 
the anger of Heaven and the predicted fury of natural and inani- 
mate agents. And^the influence which both the conquests and 
the misfortunes of Assyria appear to have exerted over tiie fates 
of the people for whom, of all others in ancient history, our 
strongest feelings are (from religious motives) interested, throws 
a sort of sacred pomp over the greatness and the crimes of the 
descendants of Nimrod, and a reverence which no other equally 
remote portion of profane history is Ukely to obtain with us. 
At the same time, all which we know is so brief, so general, 
and so disjointed,* that we have few of those preconceived no- 
tions of the persons and facts represented which in classical 
dramas, if servilely followed, destroy the interest, and if rashly 
departed from offend the prejudices, of the reader or the auditor. 
An outline is given of the most majestic kind; but it is an out- 
line only, which the poet may fill up at pleasure ; and in as- 
cribing, as Lord Byron has done for the sake of his favorite 
unities, the destruction of the Assyrian empire to the treason of 
one night, instead of the war of several years, he has neither 
shocked our better knowledge, nor incurred any conspicuous 
improbability. . . . Still, however, the development of Sardanap- 
alus's character is incidental only to the plot of Lord Byron's 
drama, and though the unities have confined his picture within 
far narrower limits than he might otherwise have thought ad- 
visable, the character is admirably sketched; nor is there any 
one of the portraits of this great master which gives us a more 
favorable opinion of his talents, his force of conception, his 
delicacy and vigor of touch, or the richness and harmony of 
his coloring. He had, indeed, no unfavorable groundwork, even 
in the few hints supplied by the ancient historians, as to the 
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conduct and history of the hist and most unfortunate of the line 
of Belus. Though accused (whether truly or falsely), by his 
triumphant enemies, of the most xevolting vices, and an effem- 
inacy even beyond what might be expected from the last dregs 
of Asiatic despotism, we find Sardanapalus, when roused by the 
approach of danger, conducting his armies with a courage, a 
skill, and, for some time at least, with a success not inferior to 
those of his most warlike ancestors. We find him retaining to 
the last the fidehty of his most trusted servants, his nearest kin- 
dred, and no small proportion of his hardiest subjects. We see 
him providing for the safety of his wife, his children, and his 
capital city, with all the cahnness and prudence of an experi- 
enced captain. We see him at length subdued, not by man, but 
by Heaven and the elements, and seeking his death with a 
mixture of heroism and ferocity which little accords with our 
notions of a weak or utterly degraded character. And even the 
strange story, variously told, and without further explanation 
scarcely intelligible, which represents him as building (or forti- 
fying) two cities in a single day, and then deforming his exploits 
with an indecent image and inscription, would seem to imply 
a mixture of energy with his folly not impossible, perhaps, to 
the madness of absolute power, and which may lead us to im- 
pute his fall less to weakness tiian to an injudicious and osten- 
tatious contempt of the opinions and prejudices of mankind. 
Such a character, — luxurious, energetic, misanthropical, — 
affords, beyond a doubt, no common advantages to the work of 
poetic delineation; and it is precisely the character which Lord 
Byron most delights to draw, and which he has succeeded best 
in drawing. — Hbbeb. 

I remember Lord Byron's mentioning, that the story of Sar- 
danapalus had been working in his brain for seven years before 
he commenced it. ~ Tsblawnxt.] 
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Th0 faOHm fofbenB, Imt fhe governor *« reiolTed. — Oamo. 



(167) 



• [MS.— Began Jnne fhe 12th, completed July the 9th, Ba- 
Tttma, 1821. — Bjfron,] 
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["Thb Two Foscari" was composed at Bayexma, between 
the 11th of June and the 10th of July, 1821, and published 
with " Sardanapalus " in the following December. "The 
Venetian story," Byron wrote to Mr. Murray, "is strictly 
historical. I am mnch mortified that Gifibrd do n*t take to my 
new dramas. To be snre, they are as opposite to the English 
drama as one thing can be to another; bnt I have a notion that, 
if tmderstood, they will, in time, find favor (though not on the 
stage) with the reader. The simplicity of plot is intentional, 
and the avoidance of rarU also, as also the compression of the 
speeches in the more severe situations. What I seek to show 
in 'the Foscaris* is the sujipressed passions, rather than the 
rant of the present day. For that matter— 

» Nay, if thoul't mouth, 
1 11 rant as' well as HiovL — ' 

would not be difficult, as I think I have shown in my younger 
productions — not dramatic ones, to be sure." The best Eng- 
lish account of the incidents on which this play is founded, is 
in Smedley's " Sketches of Venetian History: " — 

" The reign of Francesco Foscari had now been prolonged to 
the unusual period of thirty-four years, and these years were 
marked by almost continual warfare; during which, however, 
the courage, the firmness, and the sagacity of the illustrious 
Doge had won four rich provinces for his country, and increased 
her glory not less than her dominion. Ardent, enterprising, 
and ambitious of the glory of conquest, it was not without 
much opposition that Foscari had obtained the Dogeship; and 
he soon discovered that the throne which he had coveted with 
BO great earnestness was far from being a seat of repose. Ac- 
cordingly, at the peace of Ferrara, which in 1433 succeeded 
a calamitous war, foreseeing the approach of fresh and still 
greater troubles, and wearied by the factions which ascribed 
all disasters to the Prince, he tendered his abdication to the 
eenate, and was refused. A like oflfer was renewed by him 
when nine years' farther experience of sovereignty had con- 
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firmed his former estimate of its cares; and the Conncil, on 
this second occasion, mnch more from adherence to existmg 
institutions than firom any attachment to the person of the 
DogOi accompanied their negative with the exaction of an 
oath that he would retain his burdensome dignity for life. Too 
early, alas ! was he to be taught that life, on such conditions, 
wa9 tbh heaviest of curses ! Three out of his four sons were 
already dead: to Giacopo, the survivor, he looked for the con- 
tinuation of his name and the support of his declining age; and, 
from that youth's intermarriage with the^llustrious house of 
Gontarini, and the popular joy wil^ which his nuptials w&re 
edebrated, the Doge drew favorable auspices for future happi- 
ness. Four years, however, had scarcely elapsed firom the con- 
clu8i(m of that well-omened marriage, when a series of calami- 
tiee began, from which death alone was to relieve either the 
son or his yet more wretched father. In 1446, Giacopo Foecari 
was denounced to the Ten, as having received presents from 
foreign potentates, and especially froi}i Filippo-Maria ViscontL 
The offence, according to the law, was one of the most heinous 
which a noble could commit. Even if Giacopo were guiltless 
of infringing that law, it was not easy to establish innocence 
before a Venetian tribunaL Under the eyes of his owU father, 
compelled to preside at the unnatural examination, a confession 
was extorted from the prisoner, on ^e rack; and, from the lips 
of that father, he received the sentence which banished him 
for life to Napoli di Romania. On his passage, severe illness 
delayed him at Trieste; and, at the especial prayer of the Doge, 
a less remote district was assigned for his punishment; he waa 
permitted to reside at Treviso, and his wife was allowed to 
participate his exile. 

It was in the commencement of the winter of 1460, while Gift* 
copo Foscari rested, in ccanparative tranquillity, within the 
bounds to which he was restricted, ^lat an assassination oc^ 
cnired in the streets of Venice. Hermolao Donato, a Chief of 
the Ten, was murdered on his return from a sitting of that 
council, at his own door, by unknown hands. The magnitude 
of tlie offence and the violation of the high dignity of the Ten 
demanded a victim; and the coadjutors oi the slain magistrate 
oangit with eager grasp at the slightesi due which suspioi<»i 
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•ooQld afford. A domestic in the service of Oiacopo Foscari hiA 
been seen in Venice on the evening of the niarder, and on thb 
following morning, when met in a boat off Meetre bjr a Chlel 
«f the Ten, and asked^ ** What neWs ? ' he had answered by r»- 
•portmg the assassination, several honrs before it was generall^r 
Imown. It might seem that snch frankness of itself disproved 
«11 participation m the crime; for the author of It was ndt 
likely thus unseasonably and prematurely to disclose its com- 
mittal. But the Ten Hiought differently, and matters which 
'to others bore -conviction of innocence, to them savored strongly 
'Of guilt. The servant was arrested, *ezamined, and barbarously 
•tortured; but even the eightieth application of the strappado 
failed to elicit one syUable which might justify condemnation. 
That Giacopo Foscari had experienced the severity of the 
Council's judgment, and that its jealous watchfulness was 
4aily imposing 'Some new restraint upon his father*s authority, 
ipowerfolly operated to oonvhice the Ten that they must them- 
selves in return be objects of his deadly enmity. Who else, 
they said, could be more likely to arm the hand of an assassin 
against a Chief of the Ten, than one whom the Ten hav6 
^ited with punishment^ On this unjust and unsupported 
vBurmise, the young Foscari was recalled from Treviso, placed 
on the rack which his servant had just vacated, tortured 'agidn 
in his father's presence, and not absolved even after he reso- 
lutely persisted in^denial unto the end. 
The wrongs, however, which Giacopo Foscad endured had 
no means chilled the passionate love with which he con- 
Ijjiued to regard his ungrateful country. He was now eit- 
eluded f^om all communication with his family, torn from tlie 
nnfe of his affections, debarred from the society of his chil- 
«dren, hopeless of again embracing those parents who had al- 
«ready far outstripped the natural term of human existence; 
<and to his imagination, for ever centering itself on the single 
desire of return, life presented no other object deserving pursuit; 
till, for the attainment of this wish, Ufe itself at length appeared 
to be scarcely more than an adequate sacrifice. Preyed upon 
by this fever of the heart, after six years' unavailing suit for a 
remission of punishment, in the summer of 1466, he addressed 
A letter to the Duke of MiLm, imploring his good offices -with 
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the senate. That letter, purposely left open in a place obyions 
to the spies by whom, even in his exile, he was surronnded, 
and afterwards intrusted to an equally treacherous hand for 
delivery to Sforza, was conveyed, as the writer intended, to the 
Council of Ten ; and the result, which equally fulfilled his ex- 
pectation, was a hasty summons to Venice to answer for the 
heavy crime of soliciting foreign intercession with his native 
government. 

For a tlurd time, Francesco Foscari listened to the accusation 
of his son; for the first time he heard him openly avow the 
charge of his accusers, and calmly state that his offence, such 
as it was, had been committed designedly and aforethought, 
with the sole object of detection, in order that he might be 
brought back, even as a malefactor, to Venice. This prompt 
and voluntary declaration, however, was not sufficient to decide 
the nice hesitation of his judges. Guilt, they said, might be 
too easily admitted as well as too pertinaciously denied; and 
the same process therefore by which, at other times, confession 
was wrested from the hardened criminal might now compel a 
too facile self-accuser to retract his acknowledgment. The 
father again looked on while his son was raised on the accursed 
cord BO less than thirty times, in order that, under his agony, 
he might be induced to utter a lying declaration of innocence. 
But this cruelty was exercised in vain; and, when nature gave 
way, the sufferer was carried to the apartments of the Doge, 
torn, bleeding, senseless, and dislocated, but firm in his original 
purpose. Nor had his persecutors relaxed in theirs; they re- 
newed his sentence of exile, and added that its first year should 
be passed in prison. Before he embarked, one interview was 
permitted with his family. The Doge, as Sanuto, perhaps un- 
conscious of the pathos of his simplicity, has narrated, was 
an aged and decrepit man, who walked with the support of a 
crutch, and when he came into the chamber, he spake with 
great firmness, so that it might seem it was not his son whom 
he was addresshig, but it vm his son — his only son. *Go, 
Giacopo,' was his reply, when prayed for the last time to solicit 
mercy; * Go, Giacopo, submit to the wiU of your country, and 
seek nothing further.' This effort of self-restraint was beyond 
the powers, not of the old man's enduring spirit, but of his 
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exhausted frame; and when he retired, he swooned in the arms 
of his attendants. Giacopo reached his Candian prison, and 
was shortly afterwards released by death. 

Francesco Foscari, far less happy in his survival, continued 
to live on, but it was in sorrow and feebleness which prevented 
attention to the duties of his high office : he remained secluded 
in his chamber, never went abroad, and absented himself even 
from the sittings of the councils. No practical inconvenience 
could result from this want of activity in the chief magistrate; 
for the constitution sufficiently provided against any accidental 
suspension of his personal functions, and his place in council, 
and on state occasions, was supplied by an authorized deputy. 
Some indulgence, moreover, might be thought due to the ex- 
treme age and domestic griefs of Foscari; since they appeared 
to promise that any favor which might be granted would be 
claimed but for a short period. But yet further trials were in 
store. Giacopo Loredano, who in 1467 was appointed one of the 
Chiefs of the Ten, belonged to a family between which and 
that of Foscari an hereditary feud had long existed. His uncle 
Fietro, after gaining high distinction in active service, as Ad- 
miral of Venice, on his return to the capital, headed the politi- 
cal faction which opposed the warlike projects of the Doge; 
divided applause with him by his eloquence in the councils; 
and so far extended his influence as frequently to obtain ma- 
jorities in their divisions. In an evil moment of impatience, 
Foscari once publicly avowed in the senate, that so long as 
Fietro Loredano lived he should never feel himself really to be 
Doge. Not long afterwards, the Admiral engaged as Provvedi- 
tore with one of the armies opposed to Filippo-Maria, died 
suddenly at a military banquet given during a short suspension 
of arms; and the evO-omened words of Foscari were connected 
with his decease. It was remarked, also, that his brother Marco 
Loredano, one of the Avvogadori, died in a somewhat similar 
manner, while engaged in instituting a legal process against a 
son-in-law of the Doge, for peculation upon the state. The foul 
rumors partially excited by these untoward coincidences, for 
they appear in truth to have been no more, met with little ac- 
ceptation, and were rejected or forgotten except by a single 
bosom. Giacopo, the son of one, the nephew of the other de- 
ceased Loredano, gave full credit to the accusation, inscribed 
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On Ms fiithei^ tomb at Sta. Elena, that he died by poisoh, 
i>mmd hlmBolf by a solemn vow to the most deadly and tmte- 
lenting pursuit of reyenge, and ftUfiUed that vOw to the XLtMt- 
•most 

During the lifetime of Piotro Loredano, Foscari, willifljj to 
terminate the feud by a domestic alliance, had tendered thb 
hand of his daughter to one of his rival's sobs. The youth satv- 
his proiflfered bride, openly expressed dislike of her person, And 
'rejected her with marked discourtesy; so that, hi the c[ua)nr^l 
thus heightened, Foscari might now conceire himself to be this 
most injured party. Not such was the impression of Oiacopo 
Loredano: year after year he grimly awaited the season mo^ 
fitted for his unbending jfurpose; and it arrived at length wheii 
he found himself in authority among the Ten. Relying Upoh 
^e ascendency belon^g to that high station, he hazarded 
|>roposal for the deposition of the aged Doge, which was at first, 
however, received with coldness; for those who had twice be- 
fore refused a voluntary abdication, shrai^ firom the strange 
contradiction of now demanding one on compulsion. A juntli 
iras required to assist hi their deliberations, and among thb 
assessors elected by the Chreat Cknmcil, in complete ignorance 
<>f the purpose for wMch they were needed, was Marco Foscari, 
m. Procutatore of St Mark, and brother of the Doge himself 
The Ten perceived that to reject his assistance might excite 
suspicion, while to procure his apparent approbation would give 
h show of impartiality td their process : his nomination, there- 
fore, was accepted, but he was removed to a separate apartment, 
excluded firom the debate, sworn to keep that exclusion secret, 
«nd yet compelled to assent to the final decree in the discussioft 
of which he had not been allowed to participate. The council 
sat during eight days and neariy as many nights ; and, at th6 
close of thehr protracted meetings, a committee was disputed t6 
requett the abdication of the Doge. The old man received them 
with surprise, but with composure, and replied that he hai 
sworn not to abdicate, and therefore must maintain his fait!h. 
It was not possible that he could resign; but if it appeared fit 
to their wisdom that he should cease to be Doge, libey had it 
in their power to make a proposal to that effect to the Oreat 
Oouncil. It was far, however, from the intention of the Ten to 
•tibjAct themsdves to the dianees of debaite in that htrger body; 
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tnd, assTuning to their own magUtracy a prerogatiye not attri- 
buted to it by the constitution, they discharged Foscari from his 
oath, declared his office vacant, assigned to him a pension of two 
thousand ducats, and ei\joined him to quit the palace within 
three days, on pain of confiscation of all his property. Loredano, 
to whom the right belonged, according to the weekly routiDC of 
office, enjoyed the barbarous satisfaction of presenting this de- 
cree with his own hand. * Who are you. Signer? * inquured the 
Doge of another Chief of the Ten who accompanied him, and 
whose person he did not immediately recognize. * I am a son 
of Marco Memmo.* ' Ah, your father,* replied Foscari, * is my 
friend.' Then declaring that he yielded willing obedience to the 
most excellent Council of Ten, and laying aside the ducal bon- 
net and robes, he surrendered his ring of office, which was broken 
in his presence. On the morrow, when he prepared to leare 
the palace, it was suggested to him that he should retire by a 
priyate staircase, and thus ayoid the concourse assembled in 
the court-yard below. With calm dignity he refused the propo- 
sition: he would descend, he said, by no other than the self-same 
steps by which he had mounted thirty years before. Accord- 
ingly, supported by his brother, he slowly traversed the Giant's 
Stairs, and, at their foot, leaning on his staff and turning round 
to the palace, he accompanied his last look to it with these 
parting words, *My services established me within your walls; 
it is the malice of my enemies which tears me from them I ' 

It was to the Oligarchy alone that Foscari was obnoxious; by 
the i>opulace he had always been beloved, and strange indeed 
would it have been had he now failed to excite their sympathy. 
But even the regrets of the people of Venice were fettered by 
then: tyrants; and whatever pity they might secretly continue 
to cherish for their wronged and humiliated prifice, all expres- 
sion of it was silenced by a peremptory decree of the Council, 
forbidding any mention of Ms name, and annexing death as a 
penalty to disobedience. On the fifth day after Foecari's de> 
position, Pascale Malipieri was elected Doge. The dethroned 
prince heard the announcement of his successor by the bell of 
the campanile, suppressed his agitation, but ruptured a blood- 
Tessel in the exertion, and died in a few hours."] 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 



MEN. 

Fbancis Foscari, Doge of Venice, 
Jacopo Foscari, Son of the Doge* 
James LoREDANOt a Po^nctan. 
Marco Memmo, a Chief of the Forty. 
Barbarigo, a Senator, 
Other Senators, The Council of Ten, Guards^ 
Attendants, etc. etc, 

WOMAN. 
Marina, Wife of young Foscari. 

Scene — the Ducal Palace, Venice. 
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THE TWO FOSCARI. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. 
A Sail in. ^ Ducal Palace. 
Enter Lobedako * and Babbarigo, meeting. 
LoTi. Whebe is the prisoner? 
Bar. R^posmgfW>m 
The Questlbn. 

Lor. The hour 's past — fixed yesterday* 

For the resumption of his trikL — Let us 

* [The character of Loredsno ift well.conceived aad.tnily traglos . 
The deep and settled principle of hatred which animates Mm, 
and which impels him to the commission of the most atrocious 
cmelties, may seem, at firsts unnatural and overstrained. But 
not only is it historically true; but, when the cause of that 
hatred (the supposed, muider of his father and uncles), andi 
when the atrocious maxims of Italian revenge, and that habit- 
ual contempt of all the milder feelings are taken into consider- 
ation which constituted the glory of a Venetian patriot, we 
may concei?^how suoh thpfinoii^ might be not onlyaTOwod,, 
but exulted in by a Venetian who regarded the houses of Fosr- 
cari as, at once, the enemies of his family and his country. — 
Qebbb.] 
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Rejoin our colleagues in the council, and 
Urge his recalL 

Bar. Nay, let him profit by 

A few brief minutes for his tortured limbs ; 
He was overwrought by the Question yesterday, 
And may die under it if now repeated. 

Lor. WeU? 

Bar. I yield not to you in love of justice, 

Or hate of the ambitious Foscari, 
Father and son, and all their noxious race ; 
But the poor wretch has suffered beyond nature's 
Most stoical endurance. 

Lor. Without owning 

His crime? 

Bar. Perhaps without committing any. 
But he avowed the letter to the Duke 
Of Milan, and his sufferings half atone for 
Such weakness. 

Lor. We shall see. 

Bar. You, Loredano, 

Pursue hereditary hate too far. 

Lor. How far ? 

Bar. To extermination. 

Lor. When they are 

Extinct, you may say this. — Let's in to counciL 
Bar. Yet pause — the number of our colleagues 
is not 

Complete yet ; two are wanting ere we can 
Proceed. 

Lor. And the chief judge, the Doge ? 
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Bar. No — he, 

With more than Roman fortitude, is ever 
First at the board in this unhappy process 
Against his last and only son. 

Lor. True — true — 

His last. 

Bar. Will nothing move you ? 

Lor. Feels A«, think you ? 

Bar. He shows it not. 

Lor. I have marked that — the wretch ! 

Bar. But yesterday, I hear, on his return 
To the ducal chambers, as he passed the threshold 
The old man fainted. 

Lor. It begins to work, then. 

Bar. The work is half your own. 

Lor, And should be aU mine — 

My father and my uncle are no more. 

Bar. I have read their epitaph, which says they 
died 
By poison.* 

Lor. When the Doge declared that he 
Should never deem himself a sovereign till 
The death of Peter Loredano, both 
The brothers sickened shortly : — he is sovereign. 

Bar. A wretched one. 

Lor. What should they be who make 

Orphans? 

Bar, But did the Doge make you so ? 

* Feneno sMabu:* The tomb is in the church of Santa 
Elena.] 
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Imt. Yes* 

Wl^ solid proo^ ? 
Lot. When princes set t]btem3elYe^ 



To work in secret, proo&.andr process are^ 
Alike difficqlt ; but I have such 
Of the first, as shall make the second needle^ 
Bar. But you will move bjr l^^w ? 

B J all the la^irs 

Which he would leave us, 

Bastw Xhef are such iq, this 

Our state aa render retaliation easier 
Than 'm<mgat remoter nations. Is it truot 
That you have written in your books of commf^rqe^^, 
(The wealthy practice of our highest nobles) 
« Doge Foscari, my debtor for the di^Q^. 
Of IMbrqo «id Piotco I^redano, 
My sire and u^cle ? " 

I^*. It is wi^tteii. tbu9. 

Bar. And will you leave it unerased ? 

Xor. TiU bidwiceij^ 

Bar^ And how 

[ Senators 2fa$s aver- tUtgSf as in their'' 
way ti> " th(i J^iM qfthe Oemnpil of Ten^'*' 

ior* You, see the number ip qoinplet^^ 

Follow me. [,Mioi^ X^obeda^o. 

J^;((80lm)> I'oll^w tbee/^ I have followed Ipag* 

* [Loredano !• aeoonpaaiedi upon- all onerggncies, by a sen- 
ator called Barbarigo — a sort of confidant or chorus — who 
ftit no end tliat we- can discover, bafe to twt hin ifith 
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Thy path of desolation, as the Wave 

Sweeps after that before it, alike \vhelming 

The wreck that creaks to "the wild winis, and wtetfch 

Who shrieks within its riven ribs, as gush 

The waters through them ; but this son and sire 

Might move the elements to pause, and yet 

Must I on hardily like them — Oh I would 

I could as blindly and remorselessly ! — 

Lo, where he comes ! — Be still, my heart ! they af e 

Thy foes, must be thy victims : wilt thou ^)eat 

For those who ahnost broke th^e ? 

Enter Guards^ with young Foscari as prisoner^ efc. 

Cfuard. Let him rest 

Signor, take time. 

Jac, Fos. I thank thee, fHend, I'm feebk^ 
But thou ma/st stand reproved. 

Guard. I '11 stand th^ hazard. 

Jac. Fob. That's kind : — I meet some pity, ht% 
no mercy 5 
This is the first 

Guard. * And might be last, tfid they 
Who rule behold us. 

Bar. {advancing to the Guard). There is one who 
does: 

conscientious cavils and objections, and then to second him by 
liis personal countenance and authority. Jeffret. — Loredano 
is the only personage above mediocrity. The remaining char- 
acters are all unnatural, or feeble. Barbarigo is as tame and in- 
significant a confidant, as ever swept after the train of his prin- 
cipal over the Parisian «tage. — Hebeb.] 
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Yet fear not ; I will neither be thy judge 
Nor thy accuser ; though the hour is past, 
Wait their last summons — I am of " the Ten/' 
And waiting for that summons, sanction you 
Even by my presence : when the last call sounds, 
We '11 in together. — Look well to the prisoner ! 
Jac. Fos. What voice is that? — 'Tis Barbar- 
igo's ! Ah I 
. Our house's foe, and one of my few judges. 

Bar. To balance such a foe, if such there be, 
Thy father sits amongst thy judges. 

Jac, Fos. True, 
. He judges. 

Bar. Then deem not the laws too harsh 
Which yield so much indulgence to a sire 
As to allow his voice in such high matter 
As the state's safety 

Jac. Fos. And his son's. I'm faint; 

Let me approach, I pray you, for a breath 
Of air, yon window which o'erlooks the waters. 

Miter an Officer^ who whispers Baebaeigo. 
Bar. (to the Guard). Let him approach. I must 



Further than thus : I have transgressed my duty 
Li this brief parley, and must now redeem it 
Within the Council Chamber. [^Exit Barbarigo. 
[ Guard conducting Jacopo Foscari to the window. 



not speak with him 



Guard. 
Open — How feel you ? 



There, sir, 'tis 
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Jac, Fos. Like a boy — Oh Venice 1 

Guard, And your limbs ? 
Jac. Fo8» Limbs 1 how often have they borne me 
Bounding o'er yon blue tide, as I have skimmed 
The gondola along in childish race. 
And, masqued as a young gondolier, amidst 
My gay competitors, noble as I, 
!Raced for our pleasure, in the pride of strength ; 
While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 
Plebeian as patrician, cheered us on 
With dazzling smiles, and wishes audible, 
And waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands. 
Even to the goal ! — How many a time have I 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more daring, 
The wave all roughened ; with a swimmer's stroke 
Flinging the billows back from my drenched hair, 
And laughing from my lip the audacious brine, 
-Which kissed it like a wine-cup, rising o'er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted me ; and oft, 
In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 
Hy way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they waxed fearful ; then 
Returning with my grasp full of such tokens 
As showed that I had searched the deep : exulting, 
With a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 
The long-suspended breath, again I spumed 
The foam which broke around me, and pursued 
My track like a sea-bird. — I was a boy then. 
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CfuarcL Be a man ww: there never was mord 
need 

Of manhood's strength 
Jao.iFo8. (looking JromtheiMiee). M7 beaotifiil, 
my own^ 

M7 only Venice — ^8 is breath I Thy breeze^ 
Thine Adrian sea-breeze^ how it fens my face 1 
Thy yeiy winds feel native to my veins. 
And cool them into cahnness 1 How unlike 
The hot gales of the horrid Cydades, 
Which hawled about my Candiote dungeon, and 
Made my heart sick. 

Guard. I see the color comes 

Back to your cheek: Heaven send you strength ltd 
bear 

What more may be imposedi! — I dread to think 
on't. 

Jac. F08. They will not vbanish me againf 
No— no, 
Let them wring on ; I am strong yet 

Guard. CoiofesSy 
And the rack will be spared yon. 

Joe. F08. I confessed 

Once — twice before^ both times they exiled me* 

Guard. And the third time will slay you» 

Jac. F08. Let them do so^ 

So I be buried in my birth-place : better 
Be ashes here than aught that lives elsewhere* 

Guard. And can yon so much love the soil wincb 
hates you? 
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Jac, Fo8, The soil ! — Ob no, it is the seed of 
the soil 

Which persecutes me ; but my native earth 
WiU take me as a mother to her arms. 
I ask no more than a Venetian grave, 
A dungeon, what they will, so it be here.* 

Muter an Officer. 
Offi. Bring in the prisoner ! 

• [And the hero himself, what is ho ? If there ever existed in 
nature a case so extraordinary as that of a man who gravely 
preferred tortures and a dungeon at home, to a temporary resi- 
dence in a beautiful island and a fine climate, at the distance of 
three days' sail, it is what few can be made to believe, and still 
fewer to sympathize with; and which is, therefore, no very 
promising subject for dramatic representation. For ourselves, 
we have little doubt that Foscari wrote the fatal letter with the 
view, which was imputed to him by his accusers, of obtaining 
an honorable recall from banishment, through foreign influence; 
And that the color which, when detected, he endeavored to give 
to the transaction, was the evasion of a drowning man, who is 
reduced to catch at straws and shadows. But, if Lord Byron 
ehose to assume this alleged motive of his conduct as the real 
one, it behooved him, at least, to set before our eyes the intolera- 
ble separation from a beloved country, the lingering home-sick- 
ness, the gradual alienation of intellect, and t^e firuitless hope 
that his enemies had at length relented, which were necessary 
to produce a conduct so contrary to all usual principles of action 
as that which again consigned him to the racks and dungeons of 
his own country. He should have shown him to us, first, taking 
leave of Venice, a condemned and banished man; next pining 
in Candia; next tampering with the agents of government; by 
which time, and not till then, we should have been prepared to 
listen with patience to his complaints, and to witness his suffer'^ 
ings with interest as well as horror. — Hbbbb.]. 

VOL. vn. 12 
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Guard. Signor, you hear tHe order. 

•/oc. Fo8, A7, 1 am used to such a summons ; 'tis 
The third time Hiejhav^ tortured me:— then lend me* 
Thine arm. [ To the Gwmt^ 

Offi. Tak« mine, ar ; t 'i^ my duty to 
Be nearest tioP your pei^ODk* 

Jac. F08. You ! — you are he 

Who yesterday presidect o'er my pangs — 
Away ! — I'll walk alone; 

Offi. As you please, signer; 

The sentence was not of my signing, but; 
I dared not disobey the Council when 
They — ^ 

Jac. F08. Bade thefe stretcH me on their hoiri* 
engine. 

I pray thee touch me not that is, just now 
The time will come they will renew that order; 
But keep off from me till 'tis issued. As 
I look upon thy hands my curdling limbs 
Quiver with the anticipated wrenching, 
And the cold drops strain through my brow, as 
if 

But onward — I have borne it— I can bear it — - 

How looks my father? 

Offi. With his wonted aspect 

Jac. Fob. So doeB the earth, and sky, the blue of 
ocean, 

The brightness of our dty, and her domes, 
The mirth of her Piazza, even now 
Its merry hum of nations pierces here^ 
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Even here,- into fliese chambers of die onkiiown 
Who govern, and the unknown and the unnumbered 
Judged and destroyed in silence, — all things wear 
The self-same asp^cl^ to mj very sire ! 
Nothing dka sympflthize with' Foscari, 
Not even a Foscari.^ — Siri I attend you. 

Enter MiaiMa and dntkhtr Senntor, 

Mem. He 's gone — we are too late : — think you 
«^the Ten-"' 
Will sil for atoy lefigth of time tso-dajr T 

Sen. They say the prisoner is most'obdui^dte, 
Persisting in his first avowal ; bM* 
More I know A6^- 

Mem. And that is much ; the' ^edS^ 

Of yon tenftfte clisteiber are ^'Mddeii 
From us> thfe pfenlier ^1^ of thiei'stati^^ 
Al&riroffi^tli^peojplel 

Sen. Save ike wonted rtiinbr^,^ 

Which — like the tales of spectres, tha^; are rife 
Near ruined buildings — never have been prdV^;' 
Nor i^h^Uy disbelieved: nien knoW a& littk) 
Of the state's real acts as of the graif^^ 
Unfathomed mysteries. 

Mem. But with length of time 

We gain a step in knowledge, and I look 
Forward to be one day of the- decemvirs. 

Sen. Or Doge ? 

ififfiw Why, tno ; • not' if I ca&' fffoid' ik 
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Sen, Tis the first station of the state, and may 
Be lawfully desired, and lawfully 
Attained by noble aspirants. 

Mem. To such 

I leave it ; though bom noble, my ambition 
Is limited : I 'd rather be an unit 
Of an united and imperial " Ten," 
Than shine a lonely, though a gilded cipher. ~ 
Whom have we here ? the wife of Foscari ? 

JSnter Mabina, with a female Attendant. 
Mar, What, no one ? — I am wrong, there still 
are two; 
But they are senators. 

Menu Most noble lady, 

Command us. 

Mar. I command I — Alas ! my life 
Has been one long entreaty, and a vain one. 

Mem. I understand thee, but I must not answer. 
Mar. {fiercely). True — none dare answer here 
save on the rack, 

Or question save those 

Mem. {interrupting her). High-bom dame I * be* 
think thee 
Where thou now art 

* [She was a Contarini— 

« A dMighter of the house that now among 
' Its anceeton hi monumental bnuw 
Nnmben eight Doges." — Roqibs. 

On the ocoasioQ of her mairiage with the younger Fosoari, fho 
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Mar. 



Where I now am 1 — It was 



My husband's father's palace. 
Mem. 



The Duke's palace. 



Mar, And his son's prison; — true, I have not 
forgot it ; 

And if there were no other nearer, bitterer 
Remembrances, would thank the illustrious Memmo 
For pointing out the pleasures of the place. 
Mem. Be cahn I 

Mar. (looking wp towards heaven). I am ; but oh, 
thou eternal God I 
Canst thou continue so, with such a world ? 

Mem. Thy husband yet may be absolved. 

Mar. He is. 

In heaven. I pray you, signor senator, 
Speak not of that ; you are a man of office, 
So is the Doge ; he has a son at stake 
Now, at this moment, and I have a husband. 
Or had ; they are there within, or were at least 
An hour since, face to face, as judge and culprit : 
Will he condemn him ? 

Mem. I trust not 

Mar. But if 

He does not, there are those will sentence both. 

Mem. They can. 

Bucentatir came ont in his splendor; and a bridge of boats was 
thrown across the Canal Grande for the bridegroom, and his reti- 
nae of three hundred horse. According to Sanuto, the tour- 
naments in the place of St Mark lasted three days, and were 
attended by thirty thousand people.] 
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Jfar. And i^itb them power and will are on& 
In wickedness: — my husband's lost! 

Mem. Not so ; 

Justice is judge in Yenjo^. 

Mar. If it were so, 

There now would be np yenice. liut let it 
Live on, so the good die AQt, till the hour 
Of nature's summons ; but " jthe Ten's " is quickar, 
And we must wait on't. Ah ! a voice of wail ! 

{^A faint cry within. 

Sen. Hark! 

Mem. *T wa? a cry of — 

Mar. J^o, no ; not jny husband's — 

J^ot Foscari's. 

Mem. Jhe voice was -rr 

Mar. Not his : no. 

He shriek ! No ; t^at shiQuld be his father's part, 
Not his — npt ^s — he 'U die in silence. 

£4 faint groan again within. 

^en^. What! 
Again ? 

Mar. Exs yoice ! it seemed so : I will not 
Believe it. Should he shrink, I cannot cease 
To love J but — no — no — no -r- it must have been 
A fearful pang, which wrung a groan from him. 

Sen. And, feeling for thy husband's wrongs, 
wouldst thou 
Have iiim beao: more than mortal pain, in silence ? 

Mar. We all must bear our tortures. I have not 
Left barren the great house of Foscari; 
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Though they sweep both the Doge and son from life ; 
I have endured as much in giving life 
To those who will succeed them, as thej can 
In leaving it : but mine were joyful pangs : 
And yet they wrung me till I could have shrieked, 
But did not ; for my hjope was to bring forth 
Heroes, and would .not welcome them with tears. 
Mem. All 's silent now. 

Mar, Perhaps all 's over ; but 

I will not deem it : lie hath nerved himself, 
And now defies them. 

JJnter an Officer hastily. 
Mem, How now, friend, what seek yoni 

Offi. A leech. The prisoner has fainted. 

OfflGBT^ 

Mem. liadj^ 
*T were better to retire. 

Sen. {offering to assist her). I pray thee do so. 

Mar. Off! /will tend him. 

Mem. You I Remember, lady.I 

Ingress is given to none within those chambers, 
Except " the Ten," and their familiars. 

Mar. Well, 
I know fhat none who enter there return 
As they have entered — many never ; but 
They shall not balk my entrance. 

Mem. Alas! this 

Is but to expose yourself to harsh repulse. 
And worse suspense. 
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Mar. Wlio shall oppose me ? 

Mem. They 
Whose duty 'tis to do so. 

Mar. 'T is thdr duty 



To trample on all human feelings, all 
Ties which bind man to man, to emulate 
The fiends who will one day requite them in 
Variety of torturing ! Yet I'll pass. 
Mem. It is impossible. 

Mar. That shall be tried. 

Despair defies even despotism : there is 
That in my heart would make its way through hosts 
With levelled spears ; and think you a few jailorsy 
Shall put me firom my path? Give me, then, way ; 
This is the Doge's palace ; I am wife 
Of the Duke's son, the innocent Duke's son. 
And they shall hear this I 

Mem. It will only serve 

More to exasperate his judges. 

Mar. What 
Are judges who give way to anger? they 
Who do so are assassins. Give me way. 

IJShdt Mabdia. 

Sen. Poor lady I 

Mem. 'Tis mere desperation^: she 

Will not be admitted o'er the threshold. 

Sen. And 
Even if she be so, cannot save her husband. 
But, see, the officer returns. 

[ The Officer passes over the stage with another person. 
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Iliardlj 



Thouglit that "the Ten" had even this touch of 
pity, 

Or would permit assistance to this sufferer. 

Sen» Pity I Is't pity to recall to feeling 
The wretch too happy to escape to death 
By the compassionate trance, poor nature's last 
Besource against the tyranny of pain ? 

Mem. I marvel they condemn him not at once. 

Sen. That's not their policy: they'd have him 
live, 

Because he fears not death ; and banish him. 
Because all earth, except his native land. 
To him is one wide prison, and each breath 
Of foreign air he draws seems a slow poison, 
Consuming but not killing. 

Mem, Circumstance 
Confirms his crimes, but he avows them not. 

Sen. None, save the Letter, which he says was 
written, 

Addressed to Milan's duke, in the fall knowledge 
That it would fall into the senate's hands. 
And thus he should be reconveyed to Venice. 
Mem. But as a culprit 

Sen. Yes, but to his country 

And that was all he sought, — so he avouches. 

Mem, The accusation of the bribes was proved. 

Sen. Not clearly, and the charge of homicide 
Has been annulled by the death-bed confession 
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Of Nicolas Erizzo, who slew the late 
Chiefof "theTen/'* 

Mem, Then why not dear him ? 

Sen. That 
They ought to answer; for it is wdl^own 
That Almoro Donato, as I said, 
Was slain by Erizzo for private vengeance. 

Mem. There must be more in this strange pr»« 
oess than 

Thd apparent crimes of the accused disclose — 
But here come two of " the Ten ; " let us retire. 

J[JExevnt Mehmo and Senator.. 

JEnter Lobedano and Barbarigo. 
Bar, {addressing Lob.) That were too much : 
believe me, 'twas not meet 
The trial should go further at this moment 

• [The extraordinary sentence pronounced against him, still 
eidsting among the archives of Venice, runs thus: — ** Giacopo 
Foscari, accused of the murder of Hermolao Donato, has been 
arrested and examined; and, from the testimony, evidence, and 
documents exhibited, it distinctly appears that he is guilty of the 
aforesaid crime; nevertheless, on account of his obstinacy, and 
of enchctrUmenis and spells^ in his possession, of which there aro 
manifest proofs, it has not been possible to extract from him the 
truth, which is clear from parol and written evidence; for, 
while he was on the cord, he uttered neither word nor groan, 
but only murmured something to himself indistinctly and under 
his breath; therefore as the honor of the state requires, he is con- 
demned to a more distant banishment in Gandia." Will it be 
credited, that a distinct proof of his innocence, obtained by the 
discovery of the real assassin, wrought no change in his unjust 
and cruel sentence? " — Smedley.] 
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Lor. And so the Coundl must bl'eak up, and 
Justice 

Pause in her /ull qareer, because ^ woman 
Breaks in on our deliberations ? 

Bar. No, 
That 's not the cause ; you saw the prisoner's state. 

Lor, And had he not recovered ? 

Bear. To relapse 

JJpon the least renewal. 

Lor. 'Twas not tried. 

Bar. 'Tis vain to murmur ; the majority 
In council were against you. 

Lot. Thanks to you, sir, 

And the old ducal dotard, who combined 
The worthy voices which o'er-ruled my own. 

Bar. I am a judge ; but must confess that part 
Of our stem duty, which prescribes the Question, 
And bids us sit and see its sharp infliction, 
Makes me wish 

Lor. What? 

Bar. T^hat you would sometimes feel, 

As I do always. 

Lor. Go to, you 're a child. 

Infirm of feeling as of purpose, blown 
About by every breath, shook by a sigh, 
And melted by a tear — a precious judge 
For Venice ! and a worthy statesman to 
Be partner ija my policy. 

Bar. He she4 

No tears. 
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Lor. He cried out twice. 

Bar. A sdnt had done so. 

Even with the crown of glory in his eye, 
At such inhuman artifice of pain 
As was forced on him ; but he did not cry 
For pity ; not a word nor groan escaped him, 
And those two shrieks were not in supplication. 
But wrung from pangs, and followed by no prayers. 

Lot. He muttered many times between his teeth, 
But inarticulately. 

Bar. That I heard not ; 

You stood more near him. 

Lor. I did so. 

Bar. Methought^ 
To my surprise too, you were touched with mercy, 
And were the first to call out for assistance 
When he was failing. 

Lor. I belicTed that swoon 

His last. 

Bar, And have I not oft heard thee name 
His and his father's death your nearest wish ? 

Lot. If he dies innocent, that is to say. 
With his guilt unavowed, he'll be lamented. 

Bar. What, wouldst thou slay his memory ? 

Lor. Wouldst thou have 

His state descend to his children, as it must, 
If he die unattainted ? 

Bar. War with them too ? 

Lor, With all their house, till theirs or mine are 
nothing. 
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Bar, And the deep agonj of his pale wife, 
And the repressed convulsion of the high 
And princely brow of his old father, which 
Broke forth in a slight shuddering, though rarelj. 
Or in some clammy drops, soon wiped away 
In stem serenity ; these moved you not ? 

[^Exit LOBEDAKO. 

He's silent in his hate, as Foscari 

Was in his suffering ; and the poor wretch moved me 

More by his silence than a thousand outcries 

Gould have effected. *Twas a dreadful sight 

When his distracted wife broke through into 

The hail of our tribunal, and beheld 

What we could scarcely look upon, long used 

To such sights. I must think no more of this, 

Lest I forget in this compassion for 

Our foes their former injuries, and lose 

The hold of vengeance Loredano plans 

For him and me ; but mine would be content 

With lesser retribution than he thirsts for, 

And I would mitigate his deeper hatred 

To milder thoughts ; but for the present, Foscari 

Has a short hourly respite, granted at 

The instance of the elders of the Oouncil, 

Moved doubtless by his wife's appearance in 

The hall, and his own sufferings. — Lo I they come : 

How feeble and forlorn I I cannot bear 

To look on them again in this extremity : 

111 hence, and try to soften Loredano. 

Exit Babbabigo. 
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S'O&NE' I. 
A6(dt%n the 6oge's Palace: 
The Do^B oftd a SENitTOft.- 

Sen. Is it your pleasure to sign die report 
Now, or postpone it till tb-morrow? 

Doge. Noii^; 
I overlooked it' yesterday : it wants' 
Merely tlie signature. Cri\^ rtite the pen — « 

[^Tke DbGE dts down and sigra the papet. 
There, signor. 

Sen. (looking ait the paper). YouJiave forgot^ itlisi 
not signed. 

Doge. Not signed? Ah, I perceive my' eyes begitf 
To wax itibi^ Tfreak with age. I did not siee 
That I had dipped the pen without effect* 

Sen. {dipping the pen into tAe ink^ aM placing tlhr 
paper before the Doge). Your Hand, tooi» 
shaken, my lord : allow riie, thus— 

Doge. 'Tis done, I thank you. 

Sen. Thus tte act oonfirnlied^ 

By you and by* " the Ten ^ gives peace to Venice: 

Doge. 'Tis lohg since she etijoyed it: liiay it be' 
As long ere she resume her arms I 

«^[US.'^ 'thsX I had dipped the pen too heedlessly.**! 
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Sen, 



'Tis almost' 



Thirty-four years of nearly ceaseless warfare 
With the Turk, or the powers of Italy ; 
The state had need of some repose. 



I found her Queen of Ocean, and I leave her 

Lady of Lombardy ; it is a comfort 

That I have added to her diadem 

The gems of Brescia and Ravenna ; Crema 

And Bergamo no less are hers ; her realm 

By land has grown by thus much in my reign, 

While her sea-sway has not shrunk. 

Sen. Tis most tvt^ 

And merits all our country's gratitude. 

Doge. Perhaps so. 

Sen. Which should be mlide manifest 

Doge. I have not complained, sir. 
Sefu My good lord, forgive me. 

Doge. For what l^ 

Sen. My heart bleeds for you. 

Doge. For me, signor? 

Sen. And for your 

Doge. Stop \ 

Sen. It must have way, my lord : 

I have too many duties towards you 
And all your house, for past and present kindhesi^ 
Not to feel deeply for your son. 

Doge. Was this^ 

In your commission ? 

* [MS.— " Mistress of Lombardy— it is some comfort**] 



Doge. 



No doubt : 
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Sen. What, my lord? 

Doge. This prattle 

Of things 70a know not : but the treaty 's signed ; 
Betum with it to them who sent you. 

Sen. I 
Obey. I had in charge^ too, from the Council 
That you would fix an hour for their reunion. 

Doge. Say, when they will — now, even at this 
moment, 

If it so please them : I am the state's servant 
Sen. They would accord some time for your 
repose. 

Doge. I have no repose, that is, none which shall 
cause 

The loss of an hour's time unto the state. 

Let them meet when they will, I shall be found 

Where I should be, and what I have been ever. 

[^Mxit Senatob. 
[^The Doge remains in silence. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Att. Prince! 



Doge. Say on. 

Att. The illustrious lady Foscari 

Bequests an audience. 

Doge. Bid her enter. Poor 

Marina I \^Exit Attendant. 



\^The Doge remains in silence as hefore. 
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Enter Marina. 

Mar, I have ventured, father, on 
Tour privacy. 

Doge, I have none &om you, my child. 

Command my time, when not commanded by 
The state. 

Mar, I wished to speak to you of him. 

Doge. Your husband? 

Mar, And your son. 

Doge, . Proceed, my daughter ! 

Mar, I had obtained permission from " the Ten *' 
To attend my husband for a limited number 
Of hours. 

Doge, You had so. 

Mar, *T is revoked. 

Doge. By whom ? 

Mar, "The Ten." — When we had reached "the 
Bridge of Sighs," 
Which I prepared to pass with Foscari, 
The gloomy guardian of that passage first 
Demurred : a messenger was sent back to 
" The Ten ; " but as the court no longer sate, 
And no permission had been given in writing, 
I was thrust back, with the assurance that 
Until that high tribunal re-assembled 
The dungeon walls must still divide us. 

Doge. True, 
The form has been omitted in the haste 
With which the court adjourned ; and till it meets, 
*Tis dubious. 

VOL. vu. 13 
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Mar, Till it meets ! and when it meets, 
The J '11 torture him again ; and he and / 
Must purchase by renewal of the rack 
The interview of husband and of wife, 
The holiest tie beneath the heavens ! — Oh God ! 
Dost thou see this ? 

Doge, Child — child 

Mar. {abruptly). Call me not " child ! * 

You soon will have no children — you deserve 
none — 

You, who can talk thus calmly of a son 
In circumstances which would call forth tears 
Of blood from Spartans ! Though these did not 
weep 

Their boys who died in battle, is it written 
That they beheld them perish piecemeal, nor 
Stretched forth a hand to save them ? 

Doge, You behold me ; 

I cannot weep — I would I could ; but if 
Each white hair on this head were a young life. 
This ducal cap the diadem of earth, 
This ducal ring with which I wed the waves 
A talisman to still them — I'd give all 
For him. 

Mar, With less he surely might be saved. 
Doge, That answer only shows you know not 
Venice. 

Alas I how should you ? she knows not herself. 
In all her mystery. Hear me — they who aim 
At Foscari, aim no less at his father ; 



I 
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The sire's destruction would not save the son ; 
They work by different means to the same end, 

And that is but they have not conquered yet 

Mar, But they have crushed. 



Mar, And your son, — how long will he live? 



For all that yet is past, as many years 
And happier than his father. The rash boy, 
With womanish impatience to return, 
Hath ruined all by that detected letter : 
A high crime, which I neither can deny 
Nor palliate, as parent or as Duke : 
Had he but borne a little, little longer 

His Candiote exile, I had hopes he has quenched 

them — 
He must return. 

Mar, To exile ? 

Doge, I have said it 

Mar, And can I not go with him ? 

Doge, You well know 

This prayer of yours was twice denied before 
By the assembled " Ten," and hardly now 
Will be accorded to a third request, 
Since aggravated errors on the part 
Of your lord renders them still more austere. 

Mar, Austere? Atrocious! The old human fiends, 
With one foot in the grave, with dim eyes, strange 
To tears save drops of dotage, with long white 
And scanty hairs, and shaking hands, and heads 



Doge, 



Nor crushed as yet — I live. 



Doge, 



I trust, 
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As palsied as their hearts are hard, thej council, 
Cabal, and put men's lives out, as if life 
Were no more than the feelings long extinguished 
In their accursed bosoms. 

Doge. You know not 

Mar, I do — I do — and so should you, me- 
thinks — 

That these are demons : could it be else that 
Men, who have been of women bom and suckled — 
Who have loved, or talked at least of love — have 

given [babes 
Their hands in sacred vows — have danced their 
Upon their knees, perhaps have mourned above 

them — 

In pain, in peril, or in death — who are, 

Or were at least in seeming, human, could 

Do as they have done by yours, and you yourself, 

Tou, who abet them ? 

Doge. I forgive this, for 

You know not what you say. 

Mar. You know it well, 

And feel it nothing. 

Doge. I have borne so much, 

That words have ceased to shake me. 

Mar. Oh, no doubt I 

You have seen your son's blood flow, and your flesh 
shook not : 

And after that, what are a woman's words ? 
No more than woman's tears, that they should shake 
you. 
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Doge. Woman, this clamorous grief of thine, I 
tell thee, 

Is no more in the halance weighed with that 
Which but I pity thee, my poor Marina I 

Mar. Pity my husband, or I cast it from me ; 
Pity thy son ! Thou pity ! — 'tis a word 
Strange to thy heart — how came it on thy lips ? 

Doge. I must bear these reproaches, though they 
wrong me. 
Couldst thou but read 

Mar. T is not upon thy brow, 

Nor in thine eyes, nor in thine acts, — where then 
Should I behold this sympathy ? or shall ? 

Doge (pointing downwards). There 

Mar. In the earth ? 

Doge. To which I am tending : when 

It lies upon this heart, far lightlier, though 
Loaded with marble, than the thoughts which press it 
Now, you will know me better. 

Mar. Are you, then, 

Indeed, thus to be pitied ? 

Doge. Pitied ! None 

Shall ever use that base word, with which men 
Cloak their soul's hoarded triumph, as a fit one 
To mingle with my name ; that name shall be. 
As far as /have borne it, what it was 
When I received it. 

Mar. But for the poor children ' 

Of him thou canst not, or thou wilt not save. 
You were the last to bear it. 
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Doge. Would it were so ! 

Better for him he never had been born ; 
Better for me. — I have seen our house dishonored. 

Mar, That's false! A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 
More loving, or more loyal, never beat 
Within a human breast. I would not change 
My exiled, persecuted, mangled husband. 
Oppressed but not disgraced, crushed, overwhelmed, 
Alive, or dead, for prince or paladin 
In story or in fable, with a world 
To back his suit Dishonored ! — he dishonored ! 
I tell thee, Doge, 't is Venice is dishonored ; 
His name shall be her foulest, worst reproach. 
For what he suffers, not for what he did. 
*T is ye who are all traitors, tyrant I — ye I 
Did you but love your country like this victim 
Who totters back in chains to tortures, and 
Submits to all things rather than to exile. 
You 'd fling yourselves before him, and implore 
His grace for your enormous guilt. 

Doge. He was 

Indeed all you have said. I better bore 
The deaths of the two sons Heaven took from me. 
Than Jacopo's disgrace. 

Mar. That word again ? 

Doge. Has he not been condemned ? 

Mar. Is none but guilt so? 

Doge. Time may restore his memory — I would 
hope so. 

He was my pride, my but 'tis useless now— 
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I am not given to tears, but wept for joy 
When he was bom : those drops were ominous. 

Mar, I say he 's innocent ! And were he not so, 
Is our own blood and kin to shrink from us 
In fatal moments? 

Doge, I shrank not from him : 

But I have other duties than a father's ; 
The state would not dispense me from those duties ; 
Twice I demanded it, but was refused : 
Th^ must then be fulfilled.* 

Eenier an Attendant, 
JU. A message from 

"TkeTen." 

J^oge. Who bears it ? 

Jtt. Noble Loredano. 

* [The interest of this play is founded upon feelings so pecu- 
liaror oyerstrained, as to engage no sympathy; and the whole 
sto^ turns on incidents that are neither pleasing nor natural. 
Thi younger Foscari undergoes the rack twice (once in the 
heaing of the audience), merely because he has chosen to feign 
hinself a traitor, that he might be brought back from unde- 
sered banishment, and dies at last of pure dotage on this 
seitiment; while the elder Foscari submits, in profound and 
inmoYable silence, to this treatment of his son, lest, by seem- 
iig to feel for his unhappy fate, he should be implicated in his 
giilt — though he is supposed guiltless. He, the Doge, is aihdd 
t> stir hand or foot, to look or speak, while these inexplicable 
lorrors are transacting, on accoimt of the hostility of one Lore- 
dano, who lords it in the council of the Ten,'* nobody knows 
why or how; amd who at last " enmeshes " both father and son 
in his toils, in spite of their passive obedience and non-resistance 
to his plans. They are silly flies for this spider to catch, and 
feed fat his ancient grudge upon." — Jeffbbt.] 
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Doge. He ! — but admit him. [^Exit Attendant, 

Mar, Must I then retire ? 

Doge, Perhaps it is not requisite, if this 

Concerns your husband, and if not Well, signor, 

Your pleasure I \To Loredano erUermg, 

Lor. I bear that of " the Ten." 

Doge, They 
Have chosen well their envoy. 

Lor. 'Tis their choce 

Which leads me here. 

Doge. It does their wisdom hon>r. 

And no less to their courtesy. — Proceed. 

Lor. We have decided. 

Doge. We? 

Lor. « The Ten " in oomoiL 

Doge. What! have they met again, and net 
without 
Apprising me ? 

Lor. They wished to spare your feeliigs, 

No less than age. 

Doge. That's new — when spared they either' 
I thank them, notwithstanding. 

Zor. You know well 

That they have power to act at their discretion. 
With or without the presence of the Doge. 

Doge. 'T is some years since I learned this, lon^ 
before 

I became Doge, or dreamed of such advancement. 
You need not school me, signer ; I sate in « 
That council when you were a young patrician. 
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Lot. True, in my father's time ; I hare heard him 
and 

The admiral, his brother, say as much. 

Your highness may remember them ; they both 

Died suddenly. 

Doge. And if they did so, better 

So die than lire on lingeringly in pain. 

Lor. No doubt ; yet most men like to lire their 
days out. 

Doge, And did not they ? 

Lor. The grave knows best : they died, 

As I said, suddenly. 

Doge. Is that so strange, 

That you repeat the word emphatically ? 

Lot. So far from strange, that never was there 
death 

In my mind half so natural as theirs. 
Think you not so ? 

Doge. What should I think of mortals ? 

Lot. That they have mortal foes. 

Doge. I understand you ; 

Your sires were mine, and you are heir in all things. 

Lot. You best know if I should be so. 

Doge. I do. 

Your fathers were my foes, and I have heard 
Foul rumors were abroad ; I have also read 
Their epitaph, attributing their deaths 
To poison. "T is perhaps as true as most 
Inscriptions upon tombs, and yet no less 
A fable. 
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Lot. Who dares say so ? 
Doge. I 



II — 'T is true 



Your fathers were mine enemies, as bitter 
As their son e'er can be, and I no less 
Was theirs ; but I was ojierdy their foe : 
I never worked by plot in council, nor 
Cabal in commonwealth, nor secret means 
Of practice against life by steel or drug. 
The proof is, your existence. 

Lor. I fear not. 

Doge. You have no cause, being what I am ; but 
were I 

That you would have me thought, you long ere now 
Were past the sense of fear. Hate on ; I care not. 

Lot. I never yet knew that a noble's life 
In Venice had to dread a Doge's firown, 
That is, by open means. 

Doge. But I, good signor 

Am, or at least vxu^ more than a mere duke, 
In blood, in mind, in means ; and that they know 
Who dreaded to elect me, and have since 
Striven all they dare to weigh me down : be sure. 
Before or since that period, had I held you 
At so much price as to require your absence, 
A word of mine had set such spirits to work 
As would have made you nothing. But in all things 
I have observed the strictest reverence ; 
Not for the laws alone, for those you have strained 
(I do not speak of you but as a single 
Voice of the many) somewhat beyond what 
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I could enforce for my authority, 

Were I disposed to brawl ; but, as I said, 

I have observed with veneration, like 

A priest's for the high altar, even unto 

The sacrifice of my own blood and quiet. 

Safety, and all save honor, the decrees. 

The health, the pride, and welfare of the state. 

And now, sir, to your business. 

Lot. 'Tis decreed. 

That, without further repetition of 
The Question, or continuance of the trial. 
Which only tends to show how stubborn guilt is, 
(" The Ten," dispensing with the stricter law 
Which still prescribes the Question till a full 
Confession, and the prisoner partly having 
Avowed his crime in not denying that 
The letter to the Duke of Milan's his), 
James Foscari return to banishment. 
And sail in the same galley which conveyed him. 

Mar. Thank God ! At least they will not drag 
him more 

Before that horrible tribunal. Would he 
But think so, to my mind the happiest doom. 
Not he alone, but all who dwell here, could 
Desire, were to escape from such a land. 

Doge. That is not a Venetian thought, my 
daughter. 

Mar. No, 'twas too human. May I share his 
exile? 

Lor. Of this " the Ten " said nothing. 
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Mar. So I thooght: 

That were too human, also. But it was not 
Inhibited ? 

Lor. It was not named. 

Mar. {to the Doge). Then, father, 

Surelj you can obtain or grant me thus much : 

\To LOBEDANO. 

And you, sir, not oppose my prayer to be 
Permitted to accompany my husband. 

Doge. I will endeavor. 

Mar. And you, signor ? 

Lot. Lady ! 

'Tis not for me to anticipate the pleasure 
Of the tribunal 

Mar. Pleasure I what a word 
To use for the decrees of 

Doge. Daughter, know you 

In what a presence you pronounce these things ? 

Mar. A prince's and his subject's. 

Lor. Subject \ 

Mar. Oh I 

It gaUs you : — well, you are his equal, as 
You think ; but that you are not, nor would be. 
Were he a peasant: — well, then, you're a prince. 
A princely noble ; and what then am I ? 

Lot. The o£&pring of a noble house. 

Mar. And wedded 

To one as noble. What, or whose, then, is 
The presence that should silence my free thoughts ? 

Lot. The presence of your husband's judges. 
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Doge, 



And 



The deference due even to the lightest word 
That falls from those who rale in Venice. 



Those maxims for your mass of scared mechanics. 
Your merchants, your Dalmatian and Greek slaves, 
Your tributaries, your dumb citizens, 
And masked nobility, your sbirri, and 
Your spies, your gaUey and your other slaves, 
To whom your midnight carryings off and drown- 
ings, 

Your dungeons next the palace roofs, or under 
The water's level ; your mysterious meetings, 
And unknown dooms, and sudden executions, [and 
Your " Bridge of Sighs,*' * your strangling chamber, 
Your torturing instruments, have made ye seem 
The beings of another and worse world ! 
Keep such for them : I fear ye not. I know ye ; 
Have known and proved your worst, in the infernal 
Process of my poor husband ! Treat me as 
Ye treated him : — you did so, in so dealing 
With him. Then what have I to fear from you, 
Even if I were of fearful nature, which 
I trust I am not ? 

Doge, You hear, she speaks wildly. 

Mar. Not wisely, yet not wildly. 

Lor, Ladyl words 

Uttered within these walls I bear no AniJier 



Mar. 



Keep 



• [See cmtk, Vol. VI. p. 130.] 
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Than to the threshold, saving such as pass 
Between the Duke and me on the state's service. 
Doge ! have you aught in answer ? 

Doge. Something from 

The Doge ; it may be also from a parent 

Lor. My Mission here is to the Doge. 

Doge. Then say 

The Doge will choose his own ambassador, 
Or state in person what is meet ; and for 
The father 

Lor. I remember mine. — Farewell I 

I kiss the hands of the illustrious lady, 
And bow me to the Duke. \_Exit Lobedano. 

Mar. Are you content ? 

Doge. I am what you behold. 

Mar. And that's a mystery. 

Doge. All things are so to mortals ; who can read 
them 

Save he who made ? or, if they can, the few 
And gifted spirits, who have studied long 
That loathsome volume — man, and pored upon 
Those black and bloody leaves, his heart and brain,* 
But learn a magic which recoils upon 
The adept who pursues it : all the sins 
We find in others, nature made our own ; 
All our advantages are those of fortune ; 
Birth, wealth, health, beauty, are her accidents, 
And when we cry out against Fate 't were well 

* [MS. — *^ The blackest leaf, his heart, and blankest his 
brain."] 
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We should remember Fortune can take nought 
Save what she gave — the rest was nakedness, 
And lusts, and appetites, and vanities, 
The universal heritage, to battle 
With as we may, and least in humblest stations, 
Where hunger swallows all in one low want,* 
And the original ordinance, that man 
Must sweat for his poor pittance, keeps all passions 
Aloof, save fear of famine ! All is low. 
And false, and hollow — clay from first to last, 
The prince's urn no less than potter's vesseL 
Our fame is in men's breath, our lives upon 
Less than their breath ; our durance upon days, 
Our days on seasons ; our whole being on 
Something which is not us! — So, we are slaves, 
The greatest as the meanest — nothing rests 
Upon our will ; the will itself no less 
Depends upon a straw than on a storm ; f 
And when we think we lead, we are most led, 
And still towards death, a thing which comes as 
much 

Without our act or choice as birth, so that 
Methinks we must have sinned in some old world, 
And this is hell : the best is, that it is not 
Eternal. 

• [MS. — " Where hunger swaJlows all — where erer was 

The monarch who could bear a three days* fast?"] 

t [MS. — " the will itself dependent 

Upon a storm, a straw, and both alike 
Leading to death."] 
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Mar. These are things we cannot judge 
On earth. 

Doge. And how then shall we judge each other, 
Who are all earth, and I, who am called upon 
To judge my son ? I have administered 
My country faithfully — victoriously — 
I dare them to the proof, the chart of what 
She was and is : my reign has doubled realms ; 
And, in reward, the gratitude of Venice 
Has left, or is about to leave, me single. 

Mar. And Foscari ? I do not think of suchthingSy 
So I be left with him. 

Doge. You shall be so ; 

Thus much they cannot well deny. 

Mar. And if 

They should, I will fly with him. 

Doge. That can ne'er be. 

And whither would you fly ? 

Mot. I know not, reck not— 

To Syria, Egypt, to the Ottoman — 
Any where, where we might respire unfettered, 
And live nor girt by spies, nor liable 
To edicts of ioquisitors of state. 

Doge. What, wouldst thou have a renegade for 
husband, 
And turn him ioto traitor ? 

Mar. He is none I 

The country is the traitress, which thrusts forth 
Her best and bravest from her. Tyranny 
Is far the worst of treasons. Dost thou deem 
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None rebels except subjects ? The prince who 
Neglects or violates his trust is more 
A brigand than the robber-chief. 

Doge, I cannot 

Charge me with such a breach of faith. 

Mar. No; thou 

ObserVst, obe/st, such laws as make old Draco's 
A code of mercj by comparison. 

Doge, I found the law ; I did not make it Were I 
A subject, still I might find parts and portions 
Fit for amendment ; but as prince, I never 
Would change, for the sake of my house, the charter 
Left by our fathers. 

Mar. Did they make it for 

The ruin of their children ? 

Doge. Under such laws, Venice 

Btea risen to what she is — a state to rival 
In deeds, and days, and sway, and, let me add. 
In glory (for we have had Roman spirits 
Amongst us), all that history has bequeathed 
Of Rome and Carthage in their best times, when 
The people swayed by senates. 

Mar. Rather say. 

Groaned under the stem oligarchs. 

Doge. Perhaps so ; 

But yet subdued the world : in such a state 
An individual, be he richest of 
Such rank as is permitted, or the meanest. 
Without a name, is alike nothing, when 
The policy, irrevocably tending 
To one great end, must be maintained in vigor. 

VOL. vn. 14 
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Mar. This means ihat you are more a Doge than 
father. 

Doge. It means, I am more citizen than either. 
If we had not for many centuries 
Had thousands of such citizens, and shall, 
I trust, have still such, Venice were no city. 

Mar. Accursed be the city where the laws 
Would stifle nature's ! 

Doge. Had I as many sons 

As I have years, I would have given them all, 
Not without feeling, but I would have given them 
To the state's service, to fulfil her wishes 
On the flood, in the field, or, if it must be. 
As it, alas I has been, to ostracism. 
Exile, or chains, or whatsoever worse 
She might decree. 

Mar. And this is patriotism ? 

To me it seems the worst barbarity. 
Let me seek out my husband : the sage " Ten,'* 
With all its jealousy, will hardly war 
So far with a weak woman as deny me 
A moment's access to his dungeon. 

Doge. I'U 
So far take on myself, as order that 
You may be admitted. 

Mar. And what shall I say 

To Foscari from his father I 

Doge. That he obey 

The laws. 

Mar. And nothing more ? Will you not see him 
Ere he depart ? It may be the last time. | 

I 
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Doge, The last ! — my boy I — the last time I 
shall see 

My last of children I Tell him I will come. 

\ExmnU 



ACT III. 

SCENE 1. 

The Prison of Jacopo Foscaei. 

Jou;. Fo8. (solus). No light, save yon faint gleam 

which shows me walls 
Which never echoed but to sorrow's sounds, 
The sigh of long imprisonment, the step 
Of feet on which the iron clanked, the groan 
Of death, the imprecation of despair ! 
And yet for this I have returned to Venice, 
With some faint hope, 't is true, that time, which 

wears 

The marble down, had worn away the hate 

Of men's hearts ; but I knew them not, and here 

Must I consume my own, which never beat 

For Venice but with such a yearning as 

The dove has for her distant nest, when wheeling 

ffigh in the air on her return to greet 

Her callow brood. What letters are these which 

[^Approaching the walL 
Are scrawled along the inexorable wall ? 
Will the gleam let me trace them ? Ah ! the names 
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Of my sad predecessors in this place. 
The dates of their despair, the brief words of 
A grief too great for many. This stone page 
Holds like an epitaph their history ; 
And the poor captive's tale is graven on 
His dungeon barrier, like the lover's record 
Upon the bark of some tall tree, which bears 
His own and his beloved's name. Alas, 
I recognize some nanies familiar to me. 
And blighted like to mine, which I will add, 
Fittest for such a chronicle as this. 
Which only can be read, as writ, by wretches.* 

[^Be engraves his name. 

Enter a FamiUar of ^ the Ten^ f 
Fam. I bring you food. 

Jac, Fos. I pray you set it down ; 

I am past hunger : but my lips are parched — 
The water ! 

Fam, There. 

* [MS. — " Which never can be read but, as *t was written, 
By wretched beings."] 

t [Lord Byron, in this tragedy, has not yentnred upon farther 
deviation from historical truth than is fully authorized by the 
license of the drama. We may remark, however, that after 
Giacopo had been tortured, he was removed to the Dubai apart- 
ments, not to one of the Pom; that his death occuired, not at 
Venice, but at Ganea; that fifteen months elapsed between his 
last condenmation and his father*s deposition ; and that the 
death of the Doge took place, not at the palace, but in Ms own 
house. — Smedlet.] 
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Jac. Fos, (after drinking). I thank you i I am 
better. 

Fam. I am commanded to inform jou that 
Yonr further trial is postponed. 

Jac. Fos. Till when ? 

Fam. I know not — It is also in my orders 
That your illustrious lady be admitted. 

Jac. Fos. Ah ! they relent, then — I had ceased 
to hope it : 
'Twas time. 

Enter Marina. 
Mar. My best beloved I 

Jac. Fos. {ernbradng her). My true wife, 

And only friend I What happiness I 
Mar. Well part 

No more. 

Jac. Fos. How ! wouldst thou share a dungeon ? 

Mar. Ay, 
The rack, the grave, all ■ — any thing with thee, 
But the tomb last of all, for there we shall 
Be ignorant of each other, yet I will 
Share that — all things except new separation ; 
It is too much to have survived the first 
How dost thou ? How are those worn limbs ? Alas! 
Why do I ask ? Thy paleness 

Jac. Fos. T is the joy 

Of seeing thee again so soon, and so 
Without expectancy, has sent the blood 
Back to my heart, and left my cheeks like thine, 
For thou art pale too, my Marina 1 
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Mar. Tis 
The gloom of this eternal cell, which never 
£jiew sunbeam, and the sallow sullen glare 
Of the familiar's torch, which seems akin * 
To darkness more than light, by lending to 
The dungeon vapors its bituminous smoke. 
Which doud whate'er we gaze on, even thine eyes — 
No, not thine eyes — they sparkle — how they 
sparkle ! 

Jac, Fos. And thine I — but I am blinded by the 
torch. 

Mar, As I had been without it Gouldst thou see 
here? 

Jac. Fo8. Nothing at first ; but use and time had 
taught me 
Familiarity with what was darkness ; 
And the grey twilight of such glimmerings as 
Glide through the crevices made by the winds 
Was kinder to mine eyes than the full sun. 
When gorgeously o'ergilding any towers 
Save those of Venice ; but a moment ere 
Thou camest hither I was busy writing. 

Mar. What? 

Jac. Fo8. My name : look, 't is there — recorded 
next 

The name of him who here preceded me. 
If dungeon dates say true. 

Mar. And what of him ? 

* [MS. — " Of the familiar*8 torch, which seems to love 
Darkness far more than light**] 
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«/ac. Fos, These walls are silent of men's ends ; 
they only 

Seem to hint shrewdly of them. Such stem walls 
Were never piled on high save o'er the dead, 
Or those who soon must be so. — What of himf 
Thou askest. — What of me? may soon be asked, 
With the like answer — doubt and dreadful sur- 
mise — 
Unless thou tell'st my tale. 

Mar. I speak of thee ! 

Jac, Fos, And wherefore not? All then shall 
speak of me : 
The tyranny of silence is not lasting, 
And, though events be hidden, just men's groans 
Will burst all cerement, even a living grave's ! 
I do not dovht my memory, but my life ;* 
And neither do I fear. 

Mar, Thy life is safe. 

Jac, Fos, And liberty ? 

Mar, The mind should make its own. 

Jac, Fos, That has a noble sound; but 'tis a 
sound, 

A music most impressive, but too transient : 
The mind is much, but is not all. The mind 
Hath nerved me to endure the risk of death, 
And torture positive, far worse than death 
(If death be a deep sleep), without a groan. 
Or with a cry which rather shamed my judges 
Than me ; but 't is not all, for there are things 
More woful — such as this small dungeon, where 
I may breathe many years. 
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Mar. Alas ! and this 

Small dungeon is all that belongs to thee 
Of this wide realm, of which thy sire is prince. 

Jac. F08. That thought would scarcely aid me U. 
endure it 

My doom is common, many are in dungeons, 
But none like mine, so near their father's palace ; 
But then my heart is sometimes high, and hope 
Will stream along those moted rays of light 
Peopled with dusty atoms, which afford 
Our only day ; for, save the gaoler's torch, 
And a strange firefly, which was quickly caught 
Last night in yon enormous spider's net, 
I ne'er saw aught here like a ray. Alas ! 
I know if mind may bear us up, or no. 
For I have such, and shown it before men ; 
It sinks in solitude : my soul is sociaL 

Mar. I will be with thee. 

Jac. F08. Ah ! if it were so ! 

But that they never granted — nor will grant, 
And I shall be alone: no men — no books — 
Those lying likenesses of lying men. 
I asked for even those outlines of their kind, 
Which they term annals, history, what you will. 
Which men bequeathe as portraits, and they were 
Refused me, — so these walls have been my study, 
More faithful pictures of Venetian story. 
With all their blank, or dismal stains, than is 
The Hall not far from hence, which bears on high 
Hundreds of doges, and their deeds and dates. 
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Mar. I come to tell thee the result of their 
Last council on thy doom. 

Jac. Fo8. I know it — look ! 

[He points to his limhsy as referring to the 
qiiestion which he had undergone. 

Mar. No — no — no more of that: even they 
relent 
From that atrocity. 

Jac. Fos. What then 

Mar. That you 

Return to Candia. 

Jac. Fos. Then my last hope 's gone. 

I could endure my dungeon, for 't was Venice ; 
I could support the torture, there was something 
In my native air that buoyed my spirits up 
Like a ship on the ocean tossed by storms, 
But proudly still bestriding the high waves, 
And holding on its course ; but there, afar. 
In that accursed isle of slaves and captives. 
And unbelievers, like a stranded wreck. 
My very soul seemed mouldering in my bosom. 
And piecemeal I shall perish, if remanded. 

Mar. And here ? 

Jac. Fos. At once — by better means, as briefftf; 
What ! would they even deny me my sire's sepulchre. 
As well as home and heritage ? 

Mar. Mj husband ! 

I have sued to accompany thee hence. 
And not so hopelessly. This love of thine 
For an ungrateful and tyrannic soil 
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Is passion, and not patriotism ; for me, 
So I could see thee with a quiet aspect, 
And the sweet freedom of the earth and air, 
I would not cavil about climes or regions. 
This crowd of palaces and prisons is not 
A paradise ; its first inhabitants 
Were wretched exiles. 

Jac. Fob. Well I know how wretched ! 

Mar. And yet you see how from their banishment 
Before the Tartar into these salt isles, 
Their antique energy of mind, all that 
Remained of Rome for their inheritance, 
Created by degrees an ocean-Rome ; * 
And shall an evil, which so often leads 
To good, depress thee thus ? 

Jac. Fob. Had I gone forth 

From my own land, like the old patriarchs, seeking 
Another region, with their flocks and herds ; 
Had I been cast out like the Jews from Zion, 
Or like our fathers, driven by Attila 
From fertile Italy, to barren islets, 

* In Lady Morgan*8 fearless and excellent work npon Italy, 
I perceive the expression of Borne of the Ocean'* applied 
to Venice. The same phrase occurs in the "Two Foscari." 
My publisher can vouch for me, that the tragedy was written 
and sent to England some time before I had seen Lady Morgan*s 
work, which I only received on the 16th of August. I hasten, 
however, to notice the coincidence, and to yield the originality 
of the phrase to her who first placed it before the pubhc. I am 
the more anxious to do this, as I am informed (for I have seen 
but few of the specimens, and those accidentally,) that there 
have been lately brought against me charges of plagiarism. 
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I would have giveQ some tears to my late country, 
And many thoughts ; but afterwards addressed 
Myself, with those about me, to create 
A new home and fresh state : perhaps I could 
BLave borne this — though I know not. 

Mar. Wherefore not ? 

It was the lot of millions, and must be 
The fate of myriads more. 

Jac. Fos. Ay — we but hear 

Of the survivors' toil in their new lands, 
Their numbers and success ; but who can number 
The hearts which broke in silence of that parting, 
Or after their departure ; of that malady ♦ 
Which calls up green and native fields to view 
From the rough deep, with such identity 
To the poor exile's fevered eye, that he 
Can scarcely be pestrained from treading them ? 
That melody,t which out of tones and tunes 

* The calenture. — [A distemper peculiar to sailors in hot 
climates. — 

So by a calenture misled 

The mariner with rapture sees 
On the smooth ocean's asure bed 

Enamelled fields and yerdant trees : 
With eager haste he longs to roTe, 

In that fitntastto scene, and thinks 
It must be some enchanted groTe, 

And in he leaps, and down he sinks." — Swift.] 

t Alluding to the Swiss air and its effects. — [The Ram de$ 
Vaches, played upon the bagpipe by the young cow-keepers on 
the mountains: — ^*An air,'* says Kousseau, "so dear to the 
Swiss, that it was forbidden, under the pain of death, to play 
it to the troops, as it immediately drew tears from them, and 
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Collects such pasture for the longmg sorrow 
Of the sad mountameer, when far away 
From his snow canopy of cliffs and clouds, 
That he feeds on the sweet, but poisonous thought. 
And dies. You call this weakness / It is strength, 
I say, — the parent of all honest feeling. 
He who loves not his country, can love nothing. 
Mar. Obey her, then: 'tis she that puts thee 
forth. 

Jac. Fos. Ay, there it is ; 'tis like a mother^s 
curse 

Upon my soul — the mark is set upon me. 
The exiles you speak of went forth by nations, 
Their hands upheld each other by the way. 
Their tents were pitched together — I'm alone. 
Mar. You shall be so no more — I will go with 
thee. 

Jac. Fos. My best Marina ! — and our children ? 

Mar. They, 
I fear, by the prevention of the state's 
Abhorrent policy, (which holds all ties 

made those who heard it desert, or die of what is called la mal- 
adie du paU, so ardent a desire did it excite to return to their 
country. It is in vain to seek in this air for energetic accents 
capable of producing such astonishing effects, for which stran- 
gers are unable to account from the music, which is in itself 
uncouth and wild. But it is from habit, recollections, and a 
thousand circumstances, retraced in this tune by those natives 
who hear it, and reminding them of their country, formw pleas- 
ures of the\r youth, and all their ways of living, which occasion 
a bitter reflection at having lost them."] 
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As threads, which may be broken at her pleasure,) 
Will not be suffered to proceed with us. 

«7ac. Fo8. And canst thou leave them ? 

Mar. Yes. With many a pang. 

But — I can leave them, children as they are, 
To teach you to be less a child. From this 
Learn you to sway your feelings, when exacted 
By duties paramount ; and 'tis our first 
On earth to bear. 

Jac, Fos. Have I not borne ? 

Mar. Too much 

From tyrannous injustice, and enough 
To teach you not to shrink now from a lot, 
Which, as compared with what you have undergone 
Of late is mercy. 

Jac. Fo8. Ah ! you never yet 

Were far away from Venice, never saw 
Her beautiful towers in the receding distance. 
While every furrow of the vessel's track 
Seemed ploughing deep into your heart ; you never 
Saw day go down upon your native spires 
So calmly with its gold and crimson glory, 
And after dreaming a disturbed vision 
Of them and theirs, awoke and found them not. 

Mar. I will divide this with you. Let us think 
Of our departure from this much-loved city, 
(Since you must love it, as it seems,) and this 
Chamber of state, her gratitude allots you. 
Our children will be cared for by the Doge, 
And by my uncles ; we must sail ere night 
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Jac. Fo8. That's sudden. Shall I not behold my 
father ? ^ 

Mar, You will. 

Jac. Fos. Where ? 

Mar, Here, or m the ducal chamber — 

He said not which. I would that you could bear 
Your exile as he bears it. 

Jac, Fos, Blame him not 

I sometimes murmur for a moment ; but 
He could not now act otherwise. A show 
Of feeling or compassion on his part 
Would have but drawn upon his aged head 
Suspicion from " the Ten," and upon mine 
Accumulated ills. 

Mar, Accumulated ! 

What pangs are those they have spared you ? 

Jac. Fos, That of leaving 

Venice without beholding him or you, 
Which might have been forbidden now, as 't was 
Upon my former exile. 

Mar, That is true, 

And thus far I am also the state's debtor, 
And shall be more so when I see us both 
Floating on the free waves — away — away — 
Be it to the earth's end, from this abhorred. 
Unjust and 

Jac, Fos, Curse it not. K I am silent. 
Who dares accuse my country ? 

Mar, Men and angels I 

The blood of myriads reeking up to heaven. 
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The groans of slaves in chains, and men in dungeons, 
Mothers, and wives, and sons, and sires, and subjects, 
Held in the bondage of ten bald-heads ; and 
Though last, not least, thy silence, Couldst thou say 
Aught in its favor, who would praise like thee f 
Jac. Fos. Let us address us then, since so it must 
be, 

To our departure. Who comes here ? 

Enter Loredano, attended hy Familiars. 

Lor. (to the Familiars). Retire, 
But leave the torch. [Exeunt the two Familiars. 

Jac. Fos. Most welcome, noble signer. 

I did not deem this poor place could have drawn 
Such presence hither. 

Lor. 'T is not the first time 

I have visited these places. 

Mar. Nor would be 

The last, were all men's merits well rewarded. 
Came you here to insult us, or remain 
As spy upon us, or as hostage for us ? 

Lor. Neither are of my office, noble lady I 
I am sent ^ther to your husband, to 
Announce " the Ten's " decree. 

Mar. That tenderness 

Has been anticipated : it is known. 

Lor. As how ? 

Mar. I have informed him, not so gently, 

Doubtless, as your nice feelings would prescribe, 
The indulgence of your colleagues ; but he knew it 
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If you come for our thanks, take them, and hence ! 
The dungeon gloom is deep enough without you, 
And full of reptiles, not less loathsome, though 
Their sting is honester. 

Jao. Fo8, I pray you, cahn you : 

What can avail such words ? 

Mar, To let him know 

That he is known. 

Lor. Let the fair dame preserve 

Her sex's privilege. 

Mar. I have some sons, sir, 

Will one day thank you better. 

Lor. You do well 

To nurse them wisely. Foscari — you know 
Your sentence, then ? 

Jac. Fo8. Return to Candia ? 

Lor. True — 

For life. 

Jax:. Fos. Not long. 

Lor. I said — for life. 

Jac. Fos. And I 

Repeat — not long. 

Lor. A year's imprisonment 

In Canea — afterwards the freedom of 
The whole isle. 

Jac. Fos. Both the same to me : the after 

Freedom as is the first imprisonment. 
Is 't true my wife accompanies me ? 

Lor. Yes, 
If she so wills it. 
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Mar. Who obtained that justice ? 

Lor. One who wars not with women. 

Mar. But oppresses 

Men : howsoever let him have my thanks 
For the only boon I would have asked or taken 
From him or such as he is. 

Zor. He receives them 

As they are offered. 

Mar. May they thrive with him 

So much I — no more. 

Jac. Fos. Is this, sir, your whole mission ? 

Because we have brief time for preparation, 
And you perceive your presence doth disquiet 
This lady, of a house noble as yours. 

Mar. Nobler I 

Lor. How nobler ? 

Mar. As more generous ! 

We say the " generous steed " to express the purity 
Of his high blood. Thus much I Ve learnt, although 
Venetian (who see few steeds save of bronze). 
From those Venetians who have skimmed the 
coasts 

Of Egypt, and her neighbor Araby : 
And why not say as soon the " generous man f " 
1£ race be aught, it is in qualities 
More than in years ; and mine, which is as old 
As yours, is better in its product, nay — 
Look not so stem — but get you back, and pore 
Upon your genealogic tree *s most green 
Of leaves and most mature of fruits, and there 
VOL. vn. 15 
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Blush to find ancestors, who would have blushed 
For such a son — tllou cold mveterate hater ! 

Jac, Fos. Again, Marina ! 

Mar. Again ! stiU, Marina. 

See you not, he comes here to glut his hate 
With a last look upon our misery ? 
Let him partake it ! 

Jac. Fos. That were difficult 

Mar. Nothing more easy. He partakes it now — 
Ay, he may veil beneath a marble brow 
And sneering lip the pang, but he partakes it. 
A few brief words of truth shame the devil's servants 
No less than master ; I have probed his soul 
A moment, as the eternal fire, ere long, 
Will reach it always. See how he shrinks from me I 
With death, and chains, and exile in his hand 
To scatter o'er his kind as he thinks fit ; 
They are his weapons, not his armor, for 
I have pierced him to the core of his cold heart. 
I care not for his frowns I We can but die. 
And he but live, for him the very worst 
Of destinies : each day secures him more 
His tempter's. 

tTac. Fos. This is mere insanity. 

Mar. It may be so; and who hath made us madl 

Lor. Let her go on ; it irks not me. 

Mar. That's false 

You came here to enjoy a heartless triumph 
Of cold looks upon manifold griefs ! You came 
To be sued to in vain — to mark our tears, 
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And hoard our groans — to gaze upon the wreck 
Which you have made a prince's son — my husband; 
In short, to trample on the fallen — an office 
The hangman shrinks from, as all men from him ! 
How have you sped ? We are wretched, signor, as 
Tour plots could make, and vengeance could 

desire us. 
And how feel you f 

Lor. As rocks. 

Mar. By thunder blasted : 

They feel not, but no less ai'e shivered. Come, 
Foscari ; now let us go, and leave this felon, 
The sole fit habitant of such a cell. 
Which he has peopled often, but ne'er fitly 
Till he himself shall brood in it alone.* 

Ikter the Doge. 
Jac. Fo8. My father ! 

Doge {embracing him), Jacopo ! my son — my son ! 

Jac. Fo8. My father still ! How long it is since I 
Have heard thee name my name — our name ! 

Doge. My boy ! 

Couldst thou but know 

Jac. Fos. I rarely, sir, have murmured. 

* [If the two Foscari do nothing to defeat the machinations 
of their remorseless foe, Marina, the wife of the younger, at 
least revenges them, by letting loose the venom of her tongue 
upon their hateful oppressor, which she does without stint or 
measure; and in a strain of vehemence not inferior to that of 
the old queen Margaret in Bichard the Third. — Jeffbet.] 
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Doge, 
Mar, 



I feel too much thou hast not. 

Doge, look there ! 
\Shje points to Lobedano. 



Doge. I see the man — what mean'st thou ? 



The vutue which this noble lady most 
May practise, she doth well to recommend it. 

Mar, Wretch! 'tis no virtue, but the policy 
Of those who fain must deal perforce with vice : 
As such I recommend it, as I would 
To one whose foot was on an adder's path. 

Doge, Daughter, it is superfluous ; I have long 
Known Loredano. 

Lor, You may know him better. 

Mar, Yes ; worse he could not 

Jac, Fos, Father, let not these 

Our parting hours be lost in listening to 
Reproaches, which boot nothing. Is it — is it, 
Indeed, our last of meetings ? 

Doge, You behold 

These white hairs ! 

Jac, Fos, And I feel, besides, that mine 

Will never be so white. Embrace me, father ! 
I loved you ever — never more than now. 
Look to my children — to your last shild's children: 
Let them be all to you which he was once. 
And never be to you what I am now. 
May I not see them also ? 

Mar, No — not 



Mar, 
Lor, 



Caution ! 
Being 
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t/oc. Fos. They might behold their parent any 
where. 

Mar, I would that they beheld their father in 
A plac^ which would not mingle fear with love, 
To fireeze their young blood in its natural current 
They have fed well, slept soft, and knew not that 
Their sire was a mere hunted outlaw. Well, 
I know his fate may one day be their heritage. 
But let it only be their heritage, 
And not their present fee. Their senses, though 
Alive to love, are yet awake to terror ; 
And these vile damps, too, and yon thick green wave 
Which floats above the place where we now stand — 
A cell so far below the water's level. 
Sending its pestilence through every crevice, 
Might strike them : this is not their atmosphere, 
However you — and you — and, most of all, 
As worthiest — you, sir, noble Loredano! 
May breathe it without prejudice. 

Jac. Fos. I have not 

Reflected upon this, but acquiesce. 
I shall depart, then, without meeting them ? 

Doge, Not so : they shall await you in my chamber. 

Jac. Fos, And must I leave them — allf 

Lor, You must 

Jac, Fos, Not one ? 

Lor, They are the state's. 

Mar, I thought they had been mine. 

Lor, They are, in all maternal things. 

Mar, That is, 
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In all things painfuL If they're sick, they will 
Be left to me to tend them ; should they die, 
To me to bury and to mourn ; but if 
They live, they 'U make you soldiers, senators, 
Slaves, exiles — what you will ; or if they are 
Females with portions, brides and bribes for nobles I 
Behold the state's care for its sons and mothers ! 

Lor. The hour approaches, and the wind is fair. 

Joe. Fos, How know you that here, where the 
genial wind 
Ne'er blows in iall its blustering fireedom ? 

Lor. 'Twas so 

When I came here. The galley floats within 
A bow-shot of the " Riva di Schiavoni." 

Jac. Fos. Father I I pray you to precede me, and 
Prepare my children to behold their father. 

Doge, Be firm, my son ! 

Jac, Fos. I will do my endeavor. 

Mar. Farewell! at least to this detested dungeon. 
And him to whose good offices you owe 
In part your past imprisonment 

Lor. And present 

Liberation. 

Doge. He speaks truth. 

Jac. Fos. No doubt I but 'tis 

Exchange of chains for heavier chains I owe him. 
He knows this, or he had not sought to change them. 
But I reproach not. 

Lor. The time narrows, signor. 

Jac. Fos. Alas ! I little thought so lingeringly 
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To leave abodes like this : but when I feel 
That every step I take, even from this cell, 
Is one away from Venice, I look back 
Even on these dull damp walls, and 



Mar, Let them flow on : he wept not on the rack 
To shame him, and they cannot shame him now. 
They will relieve his heart — that too kind heart — 
And I will And an hour to wipe away 
Those tears, or add my own. I could weep now, 
But would not gratify yon wretch so far. 
Let us proceed. Doge, lead the way. 

Lot, (to the Familiar), The torch, there I 

Mar, Yes, light us on, as to a funeral pyre, 
With Loredano mourning Hke an heir. 

Doge, My son, you are feeble ; take this hand. 

Jac, Fo8, Alas I 

Must youth support itself on age, and I 
Who ought to be the prop of yours ? 

Zor. Take mine. 

Mar, Touch it not, Foscari; 'twill sting you. 
Signor, 

Stand off! be sure, that if a grasp of yours 
Would raise us from the gulf wherein we are plunged. 
No hand of ours would stretch itself to meet it. 
Come, Foscari, take the hand the altar gave you ; 
It could not save, but will support you ever. 



Doge, 



Boy ! no tears. 



[^Exeunt, 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE L 
A HaU in the Ducal Palace. 
Enter Lobedano and Babbarigo. 
Bar, And have you confidence in such a project ? 
Lor, I have. 

Bar, 'Tis hard upon his years. 

Lor. Say rather 

Kind to relieve him from the cares of state. 

Bar. 'Twill break his heart. 

Lor. Age has no heart to breaL 

He has seen his son's half broken, and, except 
A start of feeling in his dungeon, never 
Swerved. 

Bar. In his countenance, I grant you, never ; 
But I have seen him sometimes in a calm 
So desolate, that the most clamorous grief 
Had nought to envy him within. Where is he ? 

Lor. In his own portion of the palace, with 
His son, and the whole race of Foscaris. 

Bar. Bidding farewelL 

Lor. A last As soon he shall 

Bid to his dukedom. 

Bar. When embarks the son ? 

Lor. Forthwith — when this long leave is taken. 
'Tis 

Time to admonish them again. 
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Bar. Forbear; 
Retrench not from their moments. 

Zor. Not I, now 

We have higher business for our own. This day 
Shall be the last of the old Doge's reign, 
As the first of his son's last banishment, 
And that is vengeance. 

Bar. In my mind, too deep. 

Zor. 'T is moderate — not even life for life, the 
rule 

Denounced of retribution from all time ; 
They owe me still my father's and my uncle's. 

Bar. Did not the Doge deny this strongly ? 

Lor. Doubtless. 

Bar. And did not this shake your suspicion ? 

Zor. No. 

Bar. But if this deposition should take place 
By our united influence in the Council, 
It must be done with all the deference 
Due to his years, his station, and his deeds. 

Lor. As much of ceremony as you will. 
So that the thing be done. You may, for aught 
I care, depute the Council on their knees, 
(Like Barbarossa to the Pope,) to beg him 
To have the courtesy to abdicate. 

Bar. What, if he will not ? 

Lot. We 'U elect another, 

And make him nulL 

Bar. But will the laws uphold us ? 
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Zor. What laws ? — " The Teti " are laws ; and 
if they were not, 
I will be legislator in this business. 

Bar. At your own peril ? 

Zor. There is none, I tell you, 

Our powers are such. 

Bar, But he has twice already 

Solicited permission to retire, 
And twice it was refused. 

Lot. The better reason 

To grant it the third time. 

Bar. Unasked ? 

Lor. It shows 

The impression of his former instances : 
If they were from his heart, he may be thankM : 
If not, 't will punish his hypocrisy. 
Come, they are met by this time ; let us join them, 
And be thou fixed in purpose for this once. 
I have prepared such arguments as will not 
Fail to move them, and to remove him : since 
Their thoughts, their objects, have been sounded, do 
not 

Jbti, with your wonted scruples, teach us pause, 
And all will prosper. 

Bar. Could I but be certain 

This is no prelude to such persecution 
Of the sire as has fallen upon the son, 
I would support you. 

Lot. He is safe, I tell you ; 
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His fourscore years and five may linger on 
As long as he can drag them : 't is his throne 
Alone is aimed at. 

Bar. But discarded princes 

Are seldom long of life. 

Lor. And men of eighty 

More seldom still. 

Bar, And why not wait these few years ? 

Lor, Because we have waited long enough, and 
he 

Lived longer than enough. Hence ! in to council I 
[^ExeurU Loredano and Barbabigo. 

Enter Memmo and a Senator, 

Sen, A summons to " the Ten ! " Why so ? 

Mem. "The Ten" 

Alone can answer ; they are rarely wont 
To let their thoughts anticipate their purpose 
By previous proclamation. We are summoned — 
That is enough. 

Sen. For them, but not for us ; 

I would know why. 

Mem. You will know why anon, 

If you obey ; and if not, you no less 
Will know why you should have obeyed. 

Sen. I mean not 

To oppose them, imt 

Mem. In Venice " but " 's a traitor. 

But me no " huts*' unless you would pass o'er 
The Bridge which few repass. 
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Sen. I am silent 

Mem. Why 

Thus hesitate ? « The Ten " have called m aid 

Of their deliberation five and twenty 

Patricians of the senate — you are one^ 

And I another ; and it seems to me 

Both honored by the choice or chance which 
leads us 

To mingle with a body so august 

Sen. Most true. I say no more. 

Mem. As we hope, signort 

And all may honestly, (that is, all those 
Of noble blood may,) one day hope to be 
Decemvir, it is surely for the senate's 
Chosen delegates, a school of wisdom, to 
Be thus admitted, though as novices. 
To view the mysteries. 

Sen. Let us view them : they. 

No doubt, are worth it 

Mem. Being worth our lives 

If we divulge them, doubtless they are worth 
Something, at least to you or me. 

Sen. I sought not 

A place within the sanctuary ; but being 
Chosen, however reluctantly so chosen, 
I shall fulfil my office. 

Mem. Let us not 

Be latest in obeying " the Ten's " summons. 

Sen. All are not met, but I am of your thought 
So far — let's in. 
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Mem. The earliest are most welcome 

In earnest councils — we will not be least so. 

[Exeunt, 

MrUer the Doge, Jacopo Foscabi, and Marina. 
Jac. Fos, Ah, father I though I must and will 
depart. 

Yet — yet — I pray you to obtain for me 
That I once more return unto my home, 
Howe'er remote the period. Let there be 
A point of time, as beacon to my heart, 
With any penalty annexed they please. 
But let me still return. 

Doge* Son Jacopo, 

Go and obey our country's will : *t is not 
For us to look beyond. 

Jac. Fos. But still I must 

Look back. I pray you think of me. 

Doge. Alas ! 

You ever were my dearest offspring, when 
Ttiey were more numerous, nor can be less so 
Now you are last ; but did the state demand 
The exile of the disinterred ashes 
Of your three goodly brothers, now in earth, 
And their desponding shades came flitting round 
To impede the act, I must no less obey 
A duty, paramount to every duty. 

Mar. My husband I let us on : this but prolongs 
Our sorrow. 

Jac. Fos. But we are not summoned yet ; 
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The galley's sails are not unflirled : — who knows ? 
The wmd may change. 

Molt, And if it do, it will not 

Change their hearts, or your lot : the galley's oar 
Will quickly clear the harbor. 

Jcuc, Fos. O, ye elements ! 

Where are your storms ? 

Mar. In human breasts. Alas ! 

Will nothing calm you ? 

Jac, Fos, Never yet did mariner 

Put up to patron saint such prayers for prosperous 
And pleasant breezes, as I call upon you. 
Ye tutelar saints of my own city 1 which 
Ye love not with more holy love than I, 
To lash up from the deep the Adrian waves, 
And waken Auster, sovereign of the tempest ! 
Till the sea dash me back on my own shore 
A broken corse upon the barren Lido, 
Where I may mingle with the sands which skirt 
The land I love, and never shall see more I 

Mar, And wish you this with me beside you ? 

tTac. Fos, No — 

No — not for thee, too good, too kind I May*st thou 
Live long to be a mother to those children 
Thy fond fidelity for a time deprives 
Of such support ! But for myself alone. 
May all the winds of heaven howl down the Gulf, 
And tear the vessel, till the mariners, 
Appalled, turn their despairing eyes on me. 
As the Phenicians did on Jonah, then 
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Cast me out from amongst them, as an offering 
To appease the waves. The billow whicl^ destroys 
me 

Will be more merciful than man, and bear me, 

Dead, but still bear me to a native grave. 

From fishers' hands upon the desolate strand, 

Which, of its thousand wrecks, hath ne'er received 

One lacerated like the heart which then 

Will be — But wherefore breaks it not ? why live I ? 

Mar. To man thyself I trust, with time, to master 
Such useless passion. Until now thou wert 
A sufferer, but not a loud one : why 
What is this to the things thou hast borne in silence — 
Imprisonment and actual torture ? 

Jac. Fo8. Double, 
Triple, and tenfold torture I But you are right, 
It must be borne. Father, your blessing. 

Doge. Would 
It could avail thee I but no less thou hast it. 

Jac. Fo8. Forgive 

Doge. What? 

Jac. Fo8. Mj poor mother, for my birth, 

And me for having lived, and you yourself 
(As I forgive you), for the gift of life, 
Which you bestowed upon me as my sire. 

Mar. What hast thou done ? 

Jac. Fo8. Nothing. I cannot charge 

My memory with much save sorrow : but 
I have been so beyond the common lot 
Chastened and visited, I needs must think 
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That I was wicked. If it be so, may 
What I have undergone here keep me from 
A like hereafter ! 

Mar, Fear not : {koA 's reserved 

For your oppressors. 

Jac. Fo8, Let me hope not 

Mar, Hope not? 

Jac. Fo8. I cannot wish them aU they have in- 
flicted. 

Mar. AU/ the oonsunmiate fiends! A thousand 
fold 

May the worm which ne'er dieth feed upon them I 

Jac, Fos, They may repent 

Mar. And if they do, Heaven will not 

Accept the tardy penitence of demons. 

Fnter an Officer and Guards. 
Offi. Signor ! the boat is at the shore — the wind 
Is rising — we are ready to attend you. 
Jac. Fos. And I to be attended. Once more, 
father. 
Your hand I 

Doge, Take it Alas I how thine own trembles ! 
Jac. Fos. No — you mistake ; 'tis yours that 
shakes, my father. 
Farewell I 
Doge, Farewell ! Is there aught else ? 
Jac. Fos. No — nothing. 

\_To the Officer. 

Lend me your arm, good signor. 
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Offi* You turn pale — 

Let me support you — paler — ho I some aid there I 
Some water I 

Mar, Ah, he is dying I 

Jac.Fo8, Now, I*m ready — 

My eyes swim strangely — where 's the door ? 

Mar. Away ! 

Let me support him — my best love I Oh, God ! 
How faintly beats this heart — this pulse I 

Jac.Fo8. TheHght! 
J$ it the light ? — I am faint 

[^Officer presents him with water. 

Offi. He will be better. 

Perhaps, in the air. 

Jac. Fos, I doubt not Father — wife — 

Tour hands I 

Mar, There's death in that damp clammy grasp. 
Oh Gk)d I — My Foscari, how fare you ? 

JacFos. Well! 

\He dies. 

Offi. He's gone I 

Doge. He's free. 

Mar. No — no, he is not dead ; 

There must be life yet in that heart — he could not 
Thus leave me. 

Doge. Daughter I 

Mar. Hold thy peace, old man ! 

I am no daughter now — thou hast no son. 
Oh, Foscari I 

Offi. We must remove the body. 

VOL. VTI. 16 
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Mar, Touch it not, dungeon miscreants! your 
base office 

Ends with his life, and goes not beyond murder. 
Even by your murderous laws. Leave his remains 
To those who know to honor them. 

Offi, I must 

Inform the signory, and learn their pleasure. 

Doge, Inform the signory, from me, the Doge, 
They have no further power upon those ashes : 
While he lived, he was theirs, as fits a subject -r-i 
Now he is mine — my broken-hearted boy I 

\Eddt Officer. 

Mar, And I must live ! 

Doge, Your children live, Marinaic 

Mar, My children I true — they live, and I must 
live 

To bring . them up to serve the state, and die 
As died their father. Oh ! what best of blessings 
Were barrenness in Venice ! Would my mother 
Had been so ! 

Doge, My unhappy children ! 

Mar, What! 
Tou feel it then at last— yow / — Where is now 
The stoic of the state ? 

Doge {throwing himself down hy the body). Here I 

Mar, Aj, weep on ! 

I thought you hpd no tears — you hoarded them 
Until they are useless ; but weep on I he never 
Shall weep more — never, never more. 
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£biter Loredano and Barbarigo. 
Lor, What's here ? 

Mar, Ah! the devil come to insult the dead! 

Avaunt t 

Incam^ite Lucifer.! 'tis holy ground. 

A martyr's ashes now lie there, which make it 

A shrine. Get thee bacjk to thy place of torment ! 

Bar, Lady, we knew not of this sad event, 
But passed here merely on our path from coundL 

Mar, Pass on. 

Lor. We sought the Doge. 

Mar, (pointing to the Doge, who is stiU on the 
ground hy his son's body). He 's busy, look^ 
About the business you provided for him. 
Are ye content ? 

Bar, We will not interrupt 

A parent's sorrows. 

Mar, No, ye only make them, 

Then leave them. 

JDoge (rising). Sirs, I am ready. 

Bar, No — not now. 

Lor, Yet 'twas important. 

Boge, If 'twas so, I can 

Only repeat — I am ready. 

Bar, It shall not be 

Just now, though Venice tottered o'er the deep 
Like a frail vessel. I respect your griefs. 

Boge, I thank you. Jf the tidings which you 
bring 

Are evil, you may say them ; nothing further 
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Can touch me more than him thou look'st on there ; 
If they be good, say on ; you need not feat 
That they can comfort me. 

Bar. I would they could ! 

Doge. I spoke not to you^ but to Loredano. 
He understands me. 

Mar. Ah ! I thought it would be so. 

Doge. What mean you ? 

Mar. Lo ! there is the blood beginning 

To flow through the dead lips of Foscari — 
The body bleeds in presence of the assassin. 

\To Loredano. 
Thou cowardly murderer by law, behold 
How death itself bears witness to thy deeds ! 

Doge. Mj child ! this is a phantasy of grief.- 
Bear hence the body. [2b his attendants.'] Signors, 

if it please you. 
Within an hour I'll hear you. 

[^Exeunt Dooe, Marina, and attendants with the 
body. Manent Loredano and Barbarigo. 

Bar. He must not 

Be troubled now. 

Lor. He said himself that nought 

Could give him trouble further. 

Bar. These are words ; 

But grief is lonely, and the breaking in 
Upon it barbarous. 

Lor. Sorrow preys upon 

Its solitude, and nothing more diverts it 
From its sad visions of the other world 
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Than calling- it at moments back to this. 
The busy have no time for tears. 

Bar. And therefore 

You would deprive this old man of all business ? 

Lor. The thing's decreed. The Giunta and " the 
Ten" 

Have made it law — who shsdl oppose that law ? 
Bar. Humanity ! 

Lor. Because his son is dead ? 

Bar. And yet unburied. 

Lor. Had we known this when 

The act was passing, it might have suspended 
Its passage, but impedes it not — once past. 

Bar. I'll not consent 

Lor. You have consented to 

All that's essential — leave the rest to me. 

Bar. Why press his abdication now ? 

Lor. The feelings 

Of private passion may not interrupt 
The public benefit ; and what the state 
Decides to-day must not give way before 
To-morrow for a natural accident. 

Bar. You have a son. 

Lor. I have — and had a father. 

Bar. Still so inexorable ? 

Lor. Still. 

Bar. But let liim 

Inter his son before we press upon him 
This edict. 

Lor. Let him call up into life 
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My sire and uncle — I consent. Men may, 
Even aged men, be, or appear to be, 
Sires of a hundred sons, but cannot kindle 
An atom of their ancestors from earth. 
The victims are not equal ; he has seen 
His sons expire by natural deaths, and I 
My sires by violent and mysterious maladies. 
I used no poison, bribed no subtle master 
Of the destructive art of healing, to 
Shorten the path to the eternal cure. 
His sons — and he had four — are dead, without 
My dabbling in vile drugs. 

Bar. And art thou sure 

He dealt in such ? 

Lor. Most sure. 

Bar. And yet he seema 

AH openness. 

Lor. And so he seemed not long 

Ago to Carmagnuola. 

Bar. The attainted 

And foreign traitor ? 

Lor. Even so : when he^ 

After the very night in which " the Ten " 
(Joined with the Doge) decided his destruction,' 
Met the great Duke at daybreak with a jest, 
Demanding whether he should augur him 
"The good day or good night?" his Doge-ship 
answered, 

" That he in truth had passed a night of vigil, 
" In which (he added with a gracious smile). 
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" There often has been question about you." * 
Twas true ; the question was the death resolved 
Of Carmagnuola, eight months ere he died ; 
And the old Doge, who knew him doomed, smiled 
on him 

With deadly cozenage, eight long months before- 
hand — 

Eight months of suc^ hypocrisy as is 
Learnt but in eighty years. Brave Carmagnuola 
Is dead ; so is young Foscari and his brethren — 
I never smiled on them. 

Bar. Was Carmagnuola 

Your friend ? 

Lor. He was the safeguard of the city. 

In early life its foe, but in his manhood, 
Its saviour first, then victim. 

Bar. Ah I that seems 

The penalty of saving cities. He 
Whom we now act against not only saved 
Our own, but added others to her sway. 

Lor. The Romans (and we ape them) gave a 
crown 

To him who took a city 5 and they gave 
A crown to him who saved a citizen 
In battle : the rewards are equal. Now, 
J£ we should measure forth the cities taken 
By the Doge Foscari, with citizens 
Destroyed by him, or through him, the accouiit 

* An historical fact. See jDoru, torn. IL 
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Were fearfully against him, although narrowed 
To private havoc, such as between him 
And mj dead father. 

Bar. Are you then thus fixed ? 

Lor, Why, what should change me ? 

Bar. That which changes me : 

But you, I know, are marble to retain 
A feud. But when all is accomplished, when 
The old man is deposed, his name degraded. 
His sons all dead, his family depressed. 
And you and yours triumphant, shall you sleep ? 

Lor, More soundly. 

Bar, That's an error, and you 11 find it 

Ere you sleep with your fathers. 

Lor, They sleep not 

In their accelerated graves, nor will 
Till Foscari fills his. Each night I see them 
Stalk frowning round my couch, and, pointing to- 
wards 

The ducal palace, marshal me to vengeance* 

Bar, Fancy's distemperature ! There is no passion 
More spectral or fantastical than Hate; 
Not even its opposite, Love, so peoples air 
With phantoms, as this madness of the heart 

£nter an Officer, 

Lor, Where go you, sirrah ? 

Offi, By the ducal order 

To forward the preparatory rites 
For the late Foscari's interment 
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Bar. Their 
Vault has been often opened of late years. 
Lor. 'T will be ftill soon, and may be closed for 
even 

Offi. May I pass on ? 



Lor. You may. 

Bar. How bears the Doge 

This last calamity ? 

Offi. With desperate firmness. 



In presence of another he says little. 

But I perceive his lips move now and then ; 

And once or twice I heard him, from the adjoining 

Apartment mutter forth the words — " My son ! 

Scarce audibly. I must proceed. [Exit Officer* 

Bar. This stroke 

Will move all Venice in his favor. 

Lor. Bight ! 

We must be speedy : let us call together 
The delegates appointed to convey 
The council's resolution. 

Bar. I protest 

Against it at this moment 

Lor. As you please — 

111 take their voices on it ne'ertheless, 
And see whose most may sway them, yours or mine. 

[Exeunt Baebabigo and Loredano. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 
The Doge's Apartment 
The Doge and Attendants, 
Att. My lord, tlie deputation is in waiting ; 
But add, that if another hour would better 
Accord with your will, they will make, it theirs. 
Doge, To me all hours are like. Let them ap- 
proach. \^Exit Attendant* 
An Officer. Prince ! I have done your bidding. 
Doge. What command? 
Offi. A melancholy one — io call the attendance 
Of 

Doge. True — true — true: I crave your pardon. I 
Begin to fail in apprehension, and 
Wax very old — old almost as my years. 
Till now I fought them off, but tTiey begin 
To overtake me. 

Enter the Deputation, consisting of six of the Signory 
and the Chief of the Ten. 

Noblemen, your pleasure ! 
^ief of the Ten, In the first place, the Council 
doth condole 
With the Doge on his late and private grief. 
Doge. No more — no more of that. 
Giiefofthe Ten. Will not the Duke 

Accept the homage of respect ? 
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Doge. I do 

Accept it as 'tis given — proceed. 

Chief of the Ten. « The Ten,** 

With a selected giunta from the senate 
Of twenty-five of the best bom patricians, 
Having deliberated on the state 
Of the republic, and the o'erwhelming cares 
Which, at this moment, doubly must oppress 
Your years, so long devoted to your country, 
Have judged it fitting, with all reverence. 
Now to solicit from your wisdom (which 
Upon reflection must accord in this). 
The resignation of the ducal ring, 
Which you have worn so long and venerably : 
And to prove that they are not ungrateful, nor 
Cold to your years and services, they add 
An appanage of twenty hundred golden 
Ducats, to make retirement not less splendid 
Than should become a sovereign's retreat. 

Doge. Did I hear rightly ? 

Chief of the Ten. Need I say again ? 

Doge. No. — Have you done ? 

Chief of the Ten. I have spoken. Twenty-four 
Hours are accorded you to give an answer. 

Doge. I shall not need so many seconds. 

Chief of the Ten. We 
Will now retire. 

Doge. Stay ! Four and twenty hours 

Will alter nothing which I have to say. 

Chief of the Ten. Speak! 
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Doge. 



When I twice before reiterated 



My wish to abdicate, it was refused me : 
And not alone refused, but ye exacted 
An oath from me that I would never more 
Renew this instance. I have sworn to die 
In full exertion of the functions, which 
My country called me here to exercise, 
According to my honor and my conscience — 
I cannot break my oath. 

Chief of the Ten. Reduce us not 

To the alternative of a decree. 
Instead of your compliance. 

Doge. Providence 
Prolongs my days to prove and chasten me ; 
But ye have no right to reproach my length 
Of days, since every hour has been the country's. 
I am ready to lay down my life for her. 
As I have laid down dearer things than life : 
But for my dignity — I hold it of 
The whole republic ; when the general will 
Is manifest, then you shall all be answered. 

Chief of the Ten. We grieve for such an answer ; 
but it cannot 
Avail you aught. 

Doge. I can submit to all things. 

But nothing will advance ; no, not a moment 
What you decree — decree. 

Ghi^ef of the Ten. With this, then, must we 

Return to those who sent us ? 

Doge. You have heard me. 
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Chief of the Ten. With all due reverence we 
retire. [Exeunt the Deputation^ etc* 

Enter an AttendanU 
JM. My lord, 

The noble dame Marina craves an audience. 
Doge. My time is hers. 

Enter Marina. 

Mar. My lord, if I intrude — 

Perhaps you fain would be alone ? 

Doge. Alone, 
Alone, come all the world around me, I 
Am now and evermore. But we will bear it. 

Mar. We will, and for the sake of those who are, 
Endeavor Oh my husband I 

Doge. Give it way ; 

I cannot comfort thee. 

Mar. He might have lived. 

So formed for gentle privacy of life. 
So loving, so beloved ; the native of 
Another land, and who so blest and blessing 
As my poor Foscari ? Nothing was wanting 
Unto his happiness and mine save not 
To be Venetian. 

Doge. Or a prince's son. 

Mar. Yes; all things which conduce to other 
men's 

Imperfect happiness or high ambition. 

By some strange destiny, to him proved deadly. 
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The country and the people whom he loved, 
The prince of whom he was the elder horn, 
And 

Doge. Soon may be a prince no longer. 

Mar. How ? 

Doge. They have taken my son from me, and now 

aim 

At my too long worn diadem and ring. 
Let them resume the gewgaws ! 

Mar. Oh the tyrants I 

In such an hour too ! 

Doge. 'T is the fittest time ; 

An hour ago I should have felt it. 

Mar. And 
Will you not now resent it ? — Oh for vengeance 1 
But he, who, had he been enough protected. 
Might have repaid protection in this moment. 
Cannot assist his father. 

Doge. Nor should do so 

Against his country, had he a thousand lives 
Instead of that 

Mar. They tortured from him. This 

May be pure patriotism. I am a woman : 
To me my husband and my children were 
Country and home. I loved him — ^how I loved him I 
I have seen him pass through such an ordeal as 
The old martyrs would have shnmk from : he is 
gone. 

And I, who would have given my blood for him. 
Have nought to give but tears ! But could I compass 
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The retribution of his wrongs ! — Well, well ; 

I have sons, who shall be men. 

Doge, Your grief distracts you, ^ 

Mar. I thought f could have borne it, when I 
saw him 

Bowed down by such oppression ; yes, I thought 
That I would rather look upon his corse 
Than his prolonged captivity : — I am punished 
For that thought now. Would I were in his grave \ 

Doge, I must look on him once more. 

Mar, Come with me I 

Doge, Is he 

Mar, Our bridal bed is now his bier. 

Doge, And he is in his shroud ! 

Mar, Come, come, old man! 

\Exeant the Doge and Marina. 

Enter Barbarigo and Loredano. 
Bar, {to an Attendant), Where is the Doge ? 
Att, This instant retired hence 

With the illustrious lady his son's widow. 
Lor, Where? 

Att, To the chamber where the body lies* 

Bar, Let us return, then. 

Lor, You forget, you cannot. 

We have the implicit order of the Giunta 
To await their coming here, and join them in 
Their office : they' 11 be here soon after us. 

Bar, And will they press their answer on the 
Doge ? 
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Lor. *T was his own wish that all should be done 
promptlj. 

He answered quicklj, and must so be answered ; 
His dignity is looked to, his estate 
Cared for — what would he more? 

Bar, Die in his robes : 

He could not have lived long ; but I have done 
Mj best to save his honors, and. opposed 
This proposition to the last, though vainly. 
Why would the general vote compel me hither ? 

Lor. Twas fit that some one of such different 
thoughts 

From ours should be a witness, lest false tongues 
Should whisper that a harsh majority 
Dreaded to have its acts beheld by others. 

Bar. And not less, I must needs think, for the 
sake 

Of humbling me for my vain opposition. 

You are ingenious, Loredano, in 

Your modes of vengeance, nay, poetical, 

A very Ovid in the art of hating; 

*T is thus (although a secondary object, 

Yet hate has microscopic eyes), to you 

I owe, by way of foU to the more zealous, 

This undesired association in 

Your Giunta's duties. 
Lor, How ! — my Giunta I 

Bar, Tours f 

They speak your language, watch your nod, approve 

Your plans, and do your work. Are they not ffoursf 
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Lot. You talk unwarily. *T were best they hear 
not 

Tliis from you* 

Bar. Ob I they 11 bear as mvcb one dny 

From louder tongues than mine; they have gone 
beyond 

Even their exorbitanoe of power : and when 
This ha|>pens in the most contemned and abject 
States, stung humanity will rise to check it. 
Xor, You talk but idly. 

Bar. That remains for proo£ 

Here come our colleagues. 

EnxUr the BeptUation as before. 
Chief of the Ten. Is the Duke awasa 

We seek his presence ? 
Au. He shall be informed, 

[Exit AUmdant 

Bar. The Duke is with his son. 

Chief of the Ten. If it be so, 

We will remit him till the rites are over. 
Let us return. 'T is time enough to-morrow« 

Lor. {aside to Bar). Now the rich man's heU-^re 
upon your tongue, 
Unquendied, unquenchable ! I'll have it torn 
From its vile babbling roots, till you shall utter 
Nothing but sobs through blood, for this! S^ge 
signers, 

I pray ye be not hasty. [Jhud to ^ KOhers* 

Bar. But be human I 

Lor. See, the Duke comes 1 
VOL. vir. 17 
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Enter the Doge. 

Doge. I have obeyed jour smnmons. 

Chief of the Ten. "We come once more to urge 
our past request 

Doge. And I to answer. 

Chief of the Ten. What ? 

Doge. My only answer. 

You have heard it. 

Chief of the Ten. Hear you then the last decree, 
Befinitive and absolute ! 

Doge. To the point — 

To the point I I know of old the forms of office, 
And gentle preludes to strong acts — Gk) on I 

Chief of the Ten. You are no longer Doge ; you 
are released 
From your imperial oath as sovereign ; 
Your ducal robes must be put off ; but for 
Your services, the state allots the appanage 
Already mentioned in our former congress. 
Three days are left you to remove from hence, 
Under the penalty to see confiscated 
All your own private fortune. 

Doge. That last clause, 

I am proud to say, would not enrich the treasury. 

Chief of the Ten. Your answer, Duke ! 

Lor. Your answer, Francis Foscari I 

Doge. If I could have foreseen that my old age 
Was prejudicial to the state, the chief 
Of the republic never would have shown 
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Himself so far ungrateful, as ta place 
His own high dignity before his country ; 
But this life having been so many years 
Not useless to that country, I would fain 
Have consecrated my last moments to her. 
But the decree being rendered, I obey.* 

Chief of the Ten. If you would have the three 
days named extended, 
We willingly will lengthen them to eight, 
As sign of our esteem. 

Doge. Not eight hours, signor, 

Nor even eight minutes — There's the ducal ring, 

Taking off his ring and cap. 
And there the ducal diadem. And so 
The Adriatic's free to wed another. 

Chief of the Ten. Yet go not forth so quickly. 

Doge, I am old, sir, 

And even to move but slowly must begin 
To move betimes. Methinks I see amongst you 
A face I know not — Senator ! your name, 
You, by your garb, Chief of the Forty I 

Mem. Signor, 
I am the son of Marco Memmo. 

Doge. Ah! 
Your father was my friend. — But sons and ^o- 

there/ — 
What, ho I my servants there I 

Atten. My prince I 

• [MS.— "Theactispaased— I wfflobeylt"] 
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Doge. No prince — r 

There are the princes of the prince I [Pointing to 

the Ten^i Deputation,'] — Prepare 
To part from hence upon the instant. 

Chief of the Ten. Why 
So rashly ? 'twill give scandal* 

Doge. Answer that ; 

[To the Ten. 
It is your province. — Sirs, bestir yourselves : 

To the Servants. 
There is one burden which I beg you bear 
With care, although 'tis past all further harm— 
But I will look to that myself. 

Bar. Ho means 

The body of his son. 

Doge. And call Marin;^ 

My daughter I 

JBnter Marina. 

Doge. Get thee ready, we must mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Mar. And everywhere. 

Doge. True ; but in freedom. 

Without these jealous spies upon the great 
Signers, you may depart : what would you more ? 
We are going : do you fear that we shall bear 
The palace with us ? Ita old walls, ten times 
AaoldBsl am, and I 'm very old, 
Have served you, so have I, and I and they 
Could tell a tale ; but I invoke them not 
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To fall upon you ! else they would, as erst 
The pillars of stone Dagori's temple on 
The Israelite and his Philistine foes. 
Such power I do believe there might exist 
In such a curse as mine, provoked by such 
As you ; but I curse not Adieu, good signors I 
May the next duke be better than the present 

Lor, The jtwcscn^ duke is Paschal Malipiero. 

Doge. Not till I pass the threshold of these doors. 

Lot. Saint Mark's great bell is soon about to toll 
For his inauguration. 

Doge. Earth and heaven ! 

Ye will reverberate this peal ; and I 
Live to hear this ! — the first doge who e'er heard 
Such sound for his successor : Happier he. 
My attainted predecessor, stem Faliero — 
This insult at the least was spared him. 

Zor. What! 
Do you regret a traitor ? 

Doge, No — I merely 

Envy the dead. 

Chief of the Ten, My lord, if you indeed 
Are bent upon this rash abandonment 
Of the state's palace, at the least retire 
By the private staircase, which conducts you towards 
The landing-place of the canal. 

Doge, No. I 

Will now descend the stairs by which I mounted 
To sovereignty — the Giants' Stairs, on whose 
Broad eminence I was invested duke. 
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M7 services have called me up those steps. 

The malice of my foes will drive me down them* 

There five and thirty years ago was I 

Installed, and traversed these same halls, from which 

I never thought to be divorced except 

A corse — a corse, it might be, fighting for them — 

But not pushed hence by fellow-citizens. 

But come ; my son and I will go together — 

He to his grave, and I to pray for mine. 

Chief of the Ten. What I thus in public ? 

I}oge, I was publicly 

Elected, and so will I be deposed. 
Marina ! art thou wiUing ? 

Mar, Here 's my arm ! 

Doffe. And Here my staff': thus propped will I 
go forth. 

Chief of the Ten. It must not be — the people 

will perceive it 
Doge, The people! — There's no people, you 
well know it, 
Else you dare not deal thus by them or me. 
There is &poptdacej perhaps, whose looks 
May shame you ; but they dare not groan nor curse 
you. 

Save with their hearts and eyes. 

Chief of the Ten. You speak in passion, 

Else- 

Doge. You have reason. I have spoken much 
More than my wont : it is a foible which 
Was not of mine, but more excuses you, 
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Inasmuch as it shows that I approach 

A dotage which may justify this deed 

Of yours, although the law does not, nor will. 

Farewell, sirs I 

Bar, You shall not depart without 

An escort fitting past and present rank. 
We will accompany, with due respect. 
The Doge unto his private palace. Say ! 
My brethren, will we not ? 

Different voices. Ay I — Ay I 

Doge, You shall not 

Stir — in my train, at least. I entered here 
As sovereign — I go out as citizen 
By the same portals, but as citizen. 
All these vain ceremonies are base insults, 
Which only ulcerate the heart the more, 
Applying poisons there as antidotes, 
Pomp is for princes — I am none I — That 's false, 
I am, but only to these gates. — Ah I 

Lor. Hark I 

great heU of Saint Marh*8 tolls. 

Bar, ThebeU! 

Ofdef of the Ten. St Mark's, which tolls for the 
election 
Of Malipiero. 

Doge. Well I recognize 

The sound ! I heard it once, but once before, 
And that is five and thirty years ago ; 
Even tlien I was not young. 

Bar, Sit down, my lord I 

You tremble. 
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Doge. 'Tia the knell of taj poor boy ) 
Mj heart aches bitterly. 
Bar. I pray you sit. 

Doge. No ; my seat here has been a throne till 
now. 

Marina I let us go. 
Mar. Most readily. 

Doge (walks a few gtepsy then itops). I feet 
athirst — will no one bring me here 
A cup of water? 

Bar. I 

Mar. And I — 

Lor, And I 

[^The DooB takes a goblet from the hand 

o/'LOREDANO. 

Doge. I take yours^ Loredano, from the hand 
Most fit for such an hour as this.* 

Lor. Why so? 

Doge. Tis said that our Venetian crystal has 
Such pure antipathy to poisons as 
To burst, if aught of venom touches it 
Tou bore this goblet, and it is not broken. 

Lor. WeU, sirl 

Doge. Then it is false, or you are true. 

For my own part, I credit neither ; 'tis 
An idle legend. 

Mar. You talk wildly, and 

* [MS. ~ ** I take yonn, Loredano — H is the dranght 
HoBt fitting such an hoar as this.'*] 
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Had bettef now be seated, nor as yet 

Depart Ab ! now you look as looked my bnsbandl 

Bar, He sinks! — support him! — quick — a 
chair — support him I 

Doge. The bell tolls on!-*- let's hence — my 
brain 's on fire ! 

Bar. I do beseech you, lean upon us I 

Doge. No ! 

A sovereign should die standing. My poor boy \ 
Off with your arms \—That Ml / 

l^The Doge drops down and dies.* 

Mar. My God! My God! 

Bar. {to Lor.) Behold \ your work's completed I 

Chief of the Ten. Is there then 

No aid ? Gall in assistance ! 

Att. 'Tis all over. 

Chief of the Thi. If it be so, at least his obsequies 
Shall be such as befits his name and nation, 
His rank and his devotion to the duties 
Of the realm, while his age permitted him 
To do himself and them full justice. Brethren, 
Say, shaB it not be so ? 

Bar. He has Hot had 

The misery to die a subject where 
He reigned : then let his funeral rites be princely .f 

* [The death of the elder Foscari took place Dot at the palace, 
bnt in his own house; not immediately on his descent from the 
Giants' Stairs, but five days afterwards.^ Smedlbt.] 

t [By a decree of the Council, the trappings of supreme pow- 
er of which the Doge had divested himself while living^ west 
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Chief of the Ten. We are agreed, then? 

AD.^ excerpt Lor. answer. Yes. 

Chief of the Ten. Heaven's peace be with him ! 

Mar. Signors, your pardon : this is mockeiy. 
Juggle no more with that poor remnant, which, 
A moment since, while yet it had a soul, 
(A soul by whom you have increased your empire, 
And made your power as proud as was his glory,) 
Tou banished from his palace, and tore down 
From his high place, with such relentless coldness ; 
And now, when he can neither know these honors, 
Nor would accept them if he could, you, signers, 
Purpose, with idle and superfluous pomp. 
To make a pageant over what you trampled* 
A princely funeral will be your reproach. 
And not his honor. 

Chief of the Ten. Lady, we revoke not 
Our purposes so readily. 

Mar. I know it, 

As far as touches torturing the living. 
I thought the dead had been beyond even you. 
Though (some, no doubt) consigned to powers 

which may 
Resemble that you exercise on earth. 
Leiave him to me ; you would have done so for 
His dregs of life, which you have kindly shortened: 
It is my last of duties, and may prove 

restored to him ^en dead; and he was interred, with dacal 
magnificence, in the church of the Mmorites, the new Doge 
attending as a mourner. — See Dabu.] 
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A dreary comfort in my desolation. , 
Grief is fantastical, and loves the dead, 
And the apparel of the grave. 

Chief of the Ten. Do you 

Pretend still to this office ? 

Mar. I do, signor. 

Though his possessions have been all consumed 
In the state's service, I have still my dowry, 
Which ^11 be consecrated to his rites, 
And those of \^She stops with agitation. 

Chief of the Ten. Best retain it for your children. 

Mar. Ay, they are fatherless, I thank you. 

Chief of the Ten. We 
Cannot comply with your request. His relics 
Shall be exposed with wonted pomp, and followed 
Unto their home by the new Doge, not clad 
As Doge^ but simply as a senator. 

Mar. I have heard of murderers, who have 
interred 

Their victims ; but ne'er heard until this hour. 

Of so much splendor in hypocrisy 

O'er those they slew.* I've heard of widows' tears — 

*The Venetians appear to have had a particular turn for 
breaking the hearts of their Doges. The following is another 
instance of the kind in the Doge Marco Barbarigo: he was suc- 
ceeded hj his brother Agostino Barbarigo, whose chief merit is 
here mentioned. — " Le doge, bless^ de trouver constamment un 
contradicteur et un censeur si amer dans son frdre, lui dit un 
jour en plein conseil: * Messire Augustin, vous faites tout votre 
possible pour hUter ma mort; vous vous flattez de me succ^der; 
mais, si les autres vous connaissent aussi-bien que je vous con- 
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Alas ! I have shed some — always thanks to you I 
I've heard of heirs in sables — you have left none 
To the deceased, so you would act the part 
Of such. "Well, sirs, your will be done ! as one day, 
I trust, Heaven's will be done too I 

Chief of the Ten. Know, you, lady, 

To whom ye speak, and perils of such speech ? 

Mar. I know the former better than yourselves ; 
The latter — l&e yourselves ; and can face both. 
Wish you more fanerab? 

Bar. Heed not her rash words ; 

Her circumstances must excuse her bearing. 

Chtef of the Ten. We will not note them down. 

Bar. (turning to Lor. who is writing upon his 
tablets). 

What art thou writing. 
With such an earnest brow, upon thy tablets ? 
Lor. {pointing to the Dog^s body). That he has 
paid me ! * 

nais, ils n^anront garde de trons ^re.* La-dessns 11 se leva, 
^mn de colore, rentra dans son appartement, et moarat qnelqnes 
jours apres. Ge frere, contre leqnel 11 s'etalt emport^, fut pr^- 
cis^ment le snccesseor qn'on Ini donna. G*^tait nn m^rite dont 
on aimalt ittenir compte; snrtont nn parent, de 8*6tre mis en 
opposition avec le chef de la r^pnbllque.*' — Dabu, Mst. de 
Venhe, vol. 11. p. 588. 

• L'ha pagatcL** An historical fact See fiirf. de Vefdse, 
par P. Dam, 1 11. p. 411. — [Here the original MS. ends. The 
two lines which follow, were added by Mr. Gilford. In the margin 
of the MS., Byron has written, — " If the last line shonld appear 
obscnre to those who do not recollect the historical fkct men- 
tioned in the first act of Loredano*s inscription in his book, of 
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Chief of the Ten. What debt did he owe you ? 
Lor. A long and just one; Nature's debt and 
mine. [Oartain faUs. 

'Doge Foscari, debtor for the deaths of my father and nncle,* 
yon may add the following lines to the conclusion of the last 
act: — 

Chief of tlu Td^ For what has he repaid thee ? 
Lor, For my fkther's 

And flither'8 brother's death — by his son's and own ! 

Ask Gifford about this."] 



[Considered as poems, we confess that Sardanapalus " and 
" The Two Foscari " appear to us to be rather heavy, verbose, 
and inelegant ~ deficient in the passion and energy wliich be- 
longs to Lord Byron's other writings — and still more in the 
richness of imagery, the originality of thought, and the sweet- 
ness of versification for which he used to be distinguished. 
They are for the most part solenm, prolix, and ostentatious — 
lengthened out by large preparations for catastrophes that never 
arrive, and tantalizing us with slight specimens and glimpses of 
a higher interest scattered thinly up and down many weary 
pages of pompous declamation. Along with the concentrated 
pathos and homestruck sentiments of his former poetry, the noble 
author seems also — we cannot imagine why — to haye discard- 
ed the spirited and melodious versification in which they were 
embodied, and to have formed to himself a measure equally re- 
mote from the spring and vigor of his former compositions, and 
from the softness and infiexibility of the ancient masters of the 
drama. There are some sweet lines, and many of great weight 
and energy; but the general march of the verse is cumbrous and 
unmusical. Els lines do not vibrate like polished lances, at 
cmce strong and light, in the hands of his persons, but are 
wielded like clumsy batons in a bloodless affray. Instead of 
the graceful familiarity and idiomatical melodies of Shakspeare, 
it is apt, too, to fall into clumsy prose, in its approaches to the 
easy and colloquial style; and, in the loftier passages, is occa- 
sionally deformed by low and common images that harmonize 
but ill with the general solemnity of the diction. — Jefpret.] 
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Now the serpent ma more subtile than any beast of the field wbloh 
fbe LoKD God bad made." — eh. liL tot. 1. 
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[** Caim was begin at Ravenna, <m the 16th of July, 1821 
- completed (in three acts, and without the chorus) on the 9th 
•f September — and published, in the same volume with " Sar- 
danapalus *' and The Two Foscari,*' in December.] 
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TO 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, Babt. 

THIS MYSTERY OP CAIN 
IS raSCBIBED, 
BT HIS OBLIGED FBIBND, AND FAITHFUL SEBYAMT, 

THE AUTHOR.* 



* Sir Walter Scott anDonnced his acceptance of this dedicft- 
tion in the following letter to Mr. Murray : — 

" Edinburgh, 4th December, 1821. 
** Mt Deab Sib, — I accept, with feelings of great obligation, 
the flattering proposal of Lord Byron to prefix my name to the 
very grand and tremendous drama of * Gain.* I may be partial 
to it, and you will allow I have cause; but 1 do not know that 
his Muse has ever taken so lofty a flight amid her former soar- 
ings. He has certainly matched Milton on his own ground. 
Some part of the language is bold, and may shock one class of 
readers, whose line will be adopted by others out of affectation 
or envy. But then they must condemn the * Paradise Lost,' if 
they have a mind to be consistent. The fiend-like reasoning 
and bold blasphemy of the fiend and of his pupil lead exactly to 
the point which was to be expected, — the commission of the 
first murder, and the ruin and despair of the perpetrator. 

I do not see how any one can accuse the author himself of 
Manicheism. The devil talks the language of that sect, doubt- 
less; because, not being able to deny the existence of the Good 
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Principle, he endeavors to exalt himself — the Evil Principle — 
to a seeming equality with the Good; but such arguments, in 
the mouth of such a being, can only be used to deceive and 
to betray. Lord Byron might have made this more evident, by 
placing in the mouth of Adam, or of some good and protecting 
spirit, the reasons which render the existence of moral evil con* 
sistent with the general benevolence of the Deity. The great 
key to the mystery is, perhaps, the imperfection of our own 
faculties, which see and feel strongly the partial evils which 
press upon us, but know too little of the general system of the 
universe, to be aware how the existence of these is to be recon- 
ciled with the benevolence of the great Creator. 

" To drop these speculations, you have much occasion for some 
mighty spirit, like Lord Byroji, to come down and trouble the 
waters ; for, excepting ' The John Bull,' * you seem stagnating 
strangely in London. 

" Yours, my dear Sir, 
" Yery truly, 

" To John Murray, Esq. " Walteb Soott.»» 

* [The pungent Sunday newspaper of that name had been lately ea- 
tabUshed, and had excited an Immense sensation.] 
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The following scenes are entitled " A Mystery," 
in conformity with the ancient title annexed to 
dramas upon similar subjects, which were styled 
" Mysteries, or Moralities." The author has by no 
means taken the same liberties with his subject 
which were common foniierly, as may be seen by 
any reader curious enough to refer to those very 
profane productions, whether in English, French, 
Italian, or Spanish. The author has endeavored 
to preserve the language adapted to his characters ; 
and where it is (and this is but rarely) taken from 
actual Scripture^ he has made as little alteration, 
even of words, as the rhythm would permit. The 
reader will recollect that the book of Genesis does 
not state that Eve was tempted by a demon, but 
by "the Serpent;" and that only because he was 
"the most subtile of all the beasts of the field." 
Whatever interpretation the Rabbins and the 
Fathers may have put upon this, I take the words 
as I find them, and reply, with Bishop Watson 
upon similar occasions, when the Fathers were 
quoted to him, as Moderator in the schools of Cam- 
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bridge, "Behold the bookl" — holding up the Scrip- 
ture.* It is to be recollected, that my present 
subject has nothing to do with the New Testamerity 
to which no reference can be here made without 
anachronism. With the poems upon similar topics 
I have not been recently familiar. Since I was 
twenty, I have never read Milton ; but I had read 
him so frequently before, that this may make little 
difference. Gesner's " Death of Abel" I have never 
read since I was eight years of age, at Aberdeen. 
The general impression of my recollection is de- 
light; but of the contents I remember only that 
Cain's wife was called Mahala, and Abel's Thirza : 
in the following pages I have called them "Adah" 
and " Zillah," the earliest female names which occur 
in Grenesis; they were those of Lamech's wives: 
those of Cain and Abel are not called by their names. 
Whether, then, a coincidence of subject may have 
caused the same in expression, I know nothing, and 
care as little.t 

• [" I never troubled myself with answering any arguments 
which the opponents in the divinity schools brought against the 
Articles of the Church, nor ever admitted their authority as de- 
cisive of a difficulty; but I used on such occasions to say to 
them, holding up the New Testament in my hand: * En sacrum 
codicera ! Here is the fountain of truth; why do you follow the 
streams derived from it by the sophistry, or polluted by the 
passions, of man? * '* — BWutp Watson's Life^ vol. i. p. 63.] 

t [Here follows, in the original draught, — " I am prepared to 
be accused of Manicheism, or some other hard name ending in 
ism, which make a formidable figure and awful sound in the 
eyes and ears of those who would be as much puzzled to explain 
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The reader will please to bear in mind (what few 
choose to recollect), that there is no allusion to a 
future state in any of the books of Moses, nor indeed 
in the Old Testament.* For a reason for this ex- 
traordinary omission he may consult "Warburton's 
"Divine Legation;" whether satisfactory or not, no 
better has yet been assigned. I have therefore 
supposed it new to Cain, without, I hope, any per- 
version of Holy Writ. 

"With regard to the language of Lucifer, it was 
difficult for me to make him talk like a clergyman 
upon the same subjects ; but I have done what I 
could to restrain him within the bounds of spiritual 
politeness. If he disclaims having tempted Eve in 
the shape of the Serpent, it is only because the book 
of Grenesis has not the most distant allusion to any 
thing of the kind, but merely to the Serpent in his 
serpentine capacity. 

the terms so bandied abont, as the liberal and pions indnlgers in 
such epithets. Against such I can defend myself, or, if neces- 
sary, I can attack in tnm."] 

* [There are numerous passages dispersed throughout the 
Old Testament which import something more than " an allusion 
to a future state." In truth, the Old Testament abounds in 
phrases which imply the immortality of the soul, and which 
would be insignificant and hardly intelligible, but upon that sup- 
position. Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit return unto God who gave it." — Eccl xii. 7. 
" And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame : and they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever." — Dan, x. 2. " I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
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Note, — The reader will perceive that i&e a.athcir 
has partly adopted in this poem the notkm of Cuvier, 
that the world had been destroyed several times 
before the creation of man. This speculation, de- 
rived &om 'die 'different strata and the bones of 
enormous and nilknowH .aaimals found in them, is 
not contrary to the Mosaic account, but rather c<m- 
firms it ; as no human bones have ye^ been discov- 
ered in those strata, although those of many ^nowA 
animals are found near the remains 0f like unknown. 
The assertion of Lucifer, that the [Nre-Adamite wodd 
was also peopled by rational beings much more in- 
telligent than man^ and proportionably powerful to 
the mammoth, etc. etc is, x>f couxse, a poetical fiction 
to help him to make out his case. 

I ought to add, that there is a ^ tramelogedia" of 
AMeri, called " Abele." — I have never read tha^ 
nor any other of the posthumous works of the writer, 
except his Life. 

thftt he shall stand in'tiie latter days upon Ibe earth : and tfaon^ 
after my skin worms shall destroy my body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God." — Job six. 25.— Bscr. Rsv.] 

fiavemia, Sept .20, ^1. 
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Men, — Adam. 
Gain. 
Abel. 

Spirits. — Angel of the Lord. 
Lucifer. 

Women. — Eve. 

Adah. 

^TT.T.ATT. 
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ACT L 
SCENE I. 
The Land without Paradise, — T^mej Sunrise, 

Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Adah, Zillah, offhr- 
ing a Sacrifice. 

Adam. God, the Eternal! Infinite I All-wise I — 
Who out of darkness on the deep didst make 
Light on the waters with a word — all hail I 
Jehovah, with returning light, all hail I 

Eve. God ! who didst name the day, and separate 
Morning from night, till then divided never — 
Who didst divide the wave from wave, and call 
Part of thj work the firmament — all hail I 

Ahel. God ! who didst call the elements into 
Earth — ocean — air — and fire, and with the day 
And night, and worlds which these illuminate. 
Or shadow, madest beings to enjoy them. 
And love both them and thee — all hail ! all hail ! 
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Adah. God, the Eternal I Parent of all things ! 
Who didst create these best and beauteous beings, 
To be beloved, more than all, save thee — 
Let me love thee and them : — All hail ! all hail ! 

Zillah. Oh, God ! who loving, making, blessing all, 
Yet didst permit the Se^rperi't to creep in, 
And drive my father forth from Paradise, 
Keep us from further evil : — Haal ! aU hail ! 

Adam, Son Cain, my &?8t-bom, wherefore art 
thou silent ? 

Gain. Why should I speak? 

Adam. To pray.* 

Cain. Have ye not prayed ? 

Adam. We have, me8t^erVeB%. 

Cain. And loudly : I 

Halve heard you. 

Adam. So wiR God, I trust. 

AheL Amen*! 

Adam. But thou, my eldest bom, art silent still. 

• [" Prayer," said Lord Byron, at Cephalonia, " does not con- 
fist in the act of kneeling, nor in repeating certain words in a 
solemn manner. Devotion is the affection of the heart, and 
this I feel; for when I .view the wonders of creation, I bow to 
the majesty of heaven; and when I feel the ei\}oyment of life, 
health, and happiness, I feel grateful to God for having bestowed 
these apon me.** — All this is weU,** I said, so far as it goes, 
bnt to be a Christian yon must go farther.'* — "I read more of 
the Bible than you are aware,** he said: I have a Bible which 
my sister gave me, who is an excellent woman, and I read it 
very often." He went into his bed-room on saying this, and 
brought out a pocket Bible, finely bound, and showed it to 
— •E]£NinEDY*B Omoenations wUh Lord ^.,.p. 185.] 
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Cain. 'Tis better I should t)e so. 

Adam. Wherefore so? 

Cain. I have nought to ask. 

Adam. Nor aught to thank for ? 

Cain. No. 

Adam. Dost thou not live? 

Cain. Must I not die? 

Eve. AlasI 
The fruit of our forbidden tree begins 
To faU.* 

Adcm, And we must gather it again. 
Oh, God ! whj didst thou plant the tree of knowl- 
edge? [life? 

Cain. And wherefore plucked ye not the tree of 
Ye might have then defied him. 

Adam. Oh I my son, 

Blaspheme not : these are serp^t's words. 

Cain. Why not? 

The snake spoke truOi: It was the tree of knowledge ; 
It was the tree of life : knowledge is good, 
And life is good ; and how can both be evil ? 

* [Tliis passage affords -ti key to the temper and firame of 
mind of Cain throughout the piece. He disdains the limited 
existence allotted to him ; he has a rooted horror of death, at- 
tended with a vehement curiosity as to his nature; cmd he 
nourishes a sullen anger against his parents, to whose miscon- 
duct he ascribes his degraded state. Added to this, he has an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge beyond the bounds prescribed to 
mortality; and this part of the poem bears a strong resem- 
blance to Manfred, whose counterpart, indeed, in the main 
points of character, Cain «eems to be. — CampbeWs Maaa* 
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Eve. My boy ! thou speakest as I spoke, in sin, 
Before thy birth : let me not see renewed 
My misery in thine. I have repented. 
Let me not see my offspring fall into 
The snares beyond the walls of Paradise, 
Which e'en in Paradise destroyed his parents. 
Content thee with what is. Had we been so. 
Thou now hadst been contented. — Oh, my son ! 

Adam. Our orisons completed, let us hence. 
Each to his task of toil — not heavy, though 
Needful : the earth is young, and yields us kindly 
Her fruits with little labor. 

3oe. Cain, my son, 

Behold thy father cheerful and resigned. 
And do as he doth. \_Exeunt Adam and Eye. 

ZiUah. Wilt thou not, my brother ? 

Ahel. Why wilt thou wear this gloom upon thy 
brow. 

Which can avail thee nothing, save to rouse 
The Eternal anger ? 

Adah. My beloved Cain, 

Wilt thou frown even on me ? 

Cain, No, Adah ! no ; 

I fain would be alone a little while. 
Abel, I'm sick at heart ; but it will pass. 
Precede me, brother — I will follow shortly. 
And you^ too, sisters, tarry not behind ; 
Your gentleness must not be harshly met : 
I'll follow you anon. 

AdaJi. If not, I will 

Return to seek you here. 
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Abel. The peace of Grod 

Be on your spirit, brother 1 

[^Mceunt Abel, Zillah, and Adah. 
Cain, (solus). And this is 

Life! — Toil land wherefore should I toil? — be- 
cause 

My father could not keep his place in Eden. 
What had / done in this ? — I was unborn : 
I sought not to be bom ; nor love the state 
To which that birth has brought me. Why did he 
Yield to the serpent and the woman ? or, 
Yielding, why suffer ? What was there in this ? 
The tree was planted, and why not for him ? 
If not, why place him near it, where it grew, 
The fairest in the centre ? They have but 
One answer to all questions, " 'Twas his will, 
And he is good." How know I that ? Because 
He is all-powerful, must all-good, too, follow ? 
I judge but by the fruits — and they are bitter — 
Which I must feed on for a fault not mine. 
Whom have we here ? — A shape like to the angels, 
Yet of a sterner and a sadder aspect 
Of spiritual essence : why do I quake ? 
Why should I fear him more than other spirits. 
Whom I see daily wave their fiery swords 
Before the gates round which I linger oft, 
In twilight's hour, to catch a glimpse of those 
Gardens which are my just inheritance, 
Ere the night closes o'er the inhibited walls 
And the immortal trees which overtop 
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The cherubim-defended battlements ? 

If I shrink not from these, the fire-armed angels, 

Whj should I quail from him who now approaches ? 

Yet he seems mightier far than them, nor less 

Beauteous, and jet not all as beautiful 

As he hath been, and might be : sorrow seems 

Half of his immortality.* And is it 

So ? and can aught grieve save humanity ? 

He Cometh. 

JSnter LuciFEB.t 
Lucifer. Mortal 1 

Cain. Spirit, who art thou ? 

• [Cain's description of the approach of Lucifer would have 
shone in the " Paradisd Lost." There is something spiritually 
fine in this conception of the terror of presentiment of coming 
evil. — JEFFREr.] 

t [Milton, with true tact and feeling, put no metaphysics into 
Satan's mouth. There is no querulousness, no sneaking doubts, 
no p^tty reasoning in *'the Archangel fallen." It is a fine, 
blunt, sublime, characteristic d^ance, that reigns throughout, 
and animates his character; the spirit is sUU of celestial birth; 
and aU the evil of his speech and act is utterly neutralized by 
the impossibility of man'< feeling any sympathy with it. The 
Satan of Milton is no half^human devil, with enough of earth 
about him to typify the malignant sceptic, and enough of heaven 
to throw a shade of sublimity on his very malignity. The Luci- 
fer of Byron is neither a noble-fiend, nor yet a villain-fiend — 
he does nothing, and he seem$ nothing — there is no poetry 
either of character or description about him — ^he is a poor, 
sneaking, talking devil — a most wretched metaphysician, with- 
out wit enough to save him even from the damnation of criti- 
cism — he speaks neither poetry nor coitimon sense. Thomas 
Aquinas would have flogged him more for his bad logic than his 
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Lucifer. Master of spirits. 

Cmn. And being so, eanst thou 

Leave them, and walk with dust F 

Lmifer. I know the thoughts 

Of dust, and feel for it, and with you. 

Oat'». How ! 

You know my thoughts ? 

Lucifer, They are the thoughts of all 

Worthy of thought; — 'tis your immortal part 
Which speaks within you. 

Cain. What immortal part ? 

This has not been revealed : the tree of lifb 
Was withheld from us by my father's folly, 

unbelief — and St. Dnnstan would l^a^e caugh^ hip[i by the nojse 
ere tbe purblind fiend was aware. — Blackwood. 

The impiety chargeable on this mystery consists mainly in 
this — that the purposeless and gratuitous blasphemies put 
into the mouth of Lucifer an<| Cfun ^e lef^ uurefuted, so that 
they appear introduced for their own sake, and the design of the 
writer seems to terminate in them. There is no attempt made 
to prevent their leaving the strongest possible impression on the 
reader's mind. On the contrary, the arguments, if such they 
can be called, levelled against the wisdon^ and goodness of the 
Creator are put forth wit^i the utmost ingenuity. And it has 
been the noble poet's endeavor to palliate as much as possible 
the characters of the Evil Spirit and of the first Murderer; the 
former of whom is made an elegant, poetical, philosophical sen- 
thnentalist, a sort of Manfred, — the latter an ignorant, proud, 
and self-willed boy. Lucifer, too, is represented as denying all 
share in the temptation of Eve, which he throws upon tlie Ser- 
pent in his serpentine oapacity ; " the author pleading, that he 
4oes so, only because the book of Genesis h^s not the most dis- 
tant allusion to any thing of the kind, and that a reference to 
the New Testament would be an anachronism. — Ecl. Bey.] 
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While that of knowledg<e, by my mother^s haste, 
Was plucked too soon ; and all the fruit is death ! 

Lucifer. They have deceived thee ; thou shalt live. 

Cain. I live, 

But live to die : and, living, see nothing 
To make death hateful, save an innate clinging, 
A loathsome, and yet all invincible 
Instinct of life, which I abhor, as I 
Despise myself, yet cannot overcome — 
And so I live. Would I had never lived ! 

Lucifer. Thou livest, and must live for ever: 
think not 

The earth, which is thine outward coVring, is 
Existence — it will cease, and thou wilt be 
No less than thou art now. 

Cain. No less ! and why 

No more ? 

Lucifer. It may be thou shalt be as we. 

Cain. And ye ? 

Lucifer. Are everlasting. 

Cain. Are ye happy ? 

Lucifer. We are mighty. 

Cain. Are ye happy ? 

Lucifer. No : art thou ? 

Cain. How should I be so ? Look on me I 

Lucifer. Poor day I 

And thou pretendest to be wretched ! Thou ! 

Cain. I am: — and thou, with all thy might, 
what art thou ? [and 

Lucifer. One who aspired to be what made thee, 
Would not have made thee what thou art. 
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Gain. 

Thou look's! almost a god ; and 
Lucifer. 



Ah! 



I am none : 



And having failed to be one, would be nought 
Save what I am. He conquered ; let him reign ! 
Gain. Who? 



And all that in them is. So I have heard 
His seraphs sing ; and so mj father saith. 

Lucifer. They say — what they must sing and 
say, on pain 
Of being that which I am — and thou art — 
Of spirits and of men. 

Gain. And what is that ? 

Lucifer. Souls who dare use their immortality — • 
Souls who dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good ! If he has made. 
As he saith — which I know not, nor believe — 
But, if he made us — he cannot unmake : 

* [In this long dialogue, the tempter tells Cain (who is thus 
far supposed to be ignorant of the fact) that the soul is immor- 
tal, and that " souls who dare use their immortality " are con- 
demned by God to be wretched everlastingly.f This sentiment, 
which is the pervading moral (if we may call it so) of the play, 
is developed in the lines which follow. — Hebbb.] 



t There is nothing against the immortality of the soul in < Gain' 
that I recollect. I hold no such opinions ; — but, in a drama, the flrat 
rebel and the first murderer must be made to talk according to their 
characters." — Byron''* Letters. 
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Lucifer. 
Gain. 



Thy sire's Maker, and the earth's. 

And heaven's. 
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We are immortal ! — nay, he'd have us so, 

That he may torture : — let hun I He is great — 

But, in his greatness, is no happier than 

We in our conflict I Goodness would not make 

Evil ; and what else hath he made ? But let him 

Sit on his vast and solitary throne. 

Creating worlds, to make eternity 

Less burdensome to his immense existence 

And unpartidpated solitude ; 

Let him crowd o^b on orb : he is alone 

Lidefinite, indissoluble tyrant ; * 

Could he but crush himself, 'twere the best boon 

He ever granted : but let him reign on, 

And multiply himself in misery I 

Spirits and Men, at least we sympathize — 

And, suffering in concert, make our pangs 

Innumerable, more endurable, 

By the unbounded sympathy of all 

With all ! But He ! so wretched in his height, 

So restless in his wretchedness, must still 

Create, and recreate 1 

• [The poet rises to the sublime in making Lucifer first in- 
spire Cain with the knowledge of his immortality — a portion 
of tmth which hath the efficacy of falsehood npon the victim ; 
for Cain, feeling himself already unhappy, knowing that hia^ 
being cannot be abridged, has the less scruple to desire to be as 
Lucifer, "mighty." The whole of this speech is truly satanic; 
a daring and dreadful description given by everlasting despair 
of the Deity. — Galt.] 
t [In MS. — " Create and recreate — perhaps he *11 make 
One day a Son unto himself — as he 
Gave you a father — and if he so doth, 
Mark me ! that Son will be a sacrifice ! J 
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Cain. Thou speak'st to me of things which long 
have swum 

In visions through my thought : I never could 
Becondle what I saw with what I heard. 
My father and my mother talk to me 
Of serpents, and of fruits and trees : I see 
The gates of what they call their Paradise 
Guarded by fiery-sworded cherubim, 
Which shut them out, and me : I feel the weight 
Of daily toil, and constant thought : I look 
Aroimd a world where I seem nothing, with 
Thoughts which arise within me, as if they 
Could master all things — but I thought alone 
This misery was mim. — My father is 
Tamed down ; my mother has forgot the mind 
Which made her thirst for knowledge at the risk 
Of an eternal curse ; my brother is 
A watching shepherd boy, who offers up 
The firstlings of the flock to him who bids 
The earth yield nothing to us without sweat ; 
My sister Zillah sings an earlier hymn 
Than the birds' matins ; and my Adah, my 
Own and beloved, she, too, understands not 
The mind which overwhelms me ; never till 
Now met I aught to sympathize with me. 
'TIS well — I rather would consort with spirits. 
iMcifer. And hadst thou not been fit by thine own 
soul 

For such companionship, I would not now 
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Have stood before thee as I am : a serpent 
Had been enough to charm ye, as before.* 

Cain, Ah ! didst thou tempt mj mother ? 

Lucifer. I tempt none, 

Save with the truth : was not the tree, the tree 
Of knowledge ? and was not the tree of life 
Still fruitful? Did /bid her pluck them not? 
Did /plant things prohibited within 
The reach of beings innocent, and curious 
By their own innocence ? I would have made ye 
Gk>ds ; and even He who thrust ye forth, so thrust ye 
Because " ye should not eat the fruits of life. 
And become gods as we." Were those his words ? 

Cain, They were, as I have heard from those 
who heard them, 
In thunder. 

lAJLcifer. Then who was the demon ? He 
Who would not let ye live, or he who would 
Have made ye live for ever in the joy 
And power of knowledge ? 

Cain, Would they had snatched both 

The fruits, or neither I 

Lucifer, One is yours already, 

The other may be still. 

Cain, How so ? 

Lucifer, By being 

Yourselves, in your resistance. Nothing can 

• [MS. — " Have stood before thee as I am; but chosen 
The serpent's charming sjmbolf as before."] 
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Quench the mind, if the mind will be itself 
And centre of surrounding things — 'tis made 
To sway. 

Gain. But didst thou tempt my parents ? 



Poor clay ! what should I tempt them for, or how ? 
Gain, They say the serpent was a spirit. 



Saith that ? It is not written so on high : 
The proud One will not so far falsify, 
Though man's vast fears and little vanity 
Would make him cast upon the spiritual nature 
His own low failing. The snake was the snake — 
No more ; and yet not less than those he tempted 
In nature being earth also — more in wisdom, 
Since he could overcome them, and foreknew 
The knowledge fatal to their narrow joys. 
Think'st thou I'd take the shape of things that die ? 

Gain. But the thing had a demon ? 

Lucifer. He but woke one 

In those he spake to with his forky tongue. 
I tell thee that the serpent was no more 
Than a mere serpent : ask the cherubim 
Who guard the tempting tree. When thousand ages 
Have rolled o'er youi* dead ashes, and your seed's, 
The seed of the then world may thus array 
Their earliest fault in fable, and attribute 
To me a shape I scorn, as I scorn all 
That bows to him, who made things but to bend 
Before his sullen, sole eternity ; 



Lucifer. 



I? 



Lucifer. 



Who 
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But we who see the troth, must speak it. Thy 
Fond parents listened to a creeping thing, [What 
And fell. For what should spirits tempt them? 
Was there to envy in the narrow bounds 
Of Paradise, that spirits who pervade [not, 

Space but I speak to thee of what thou know'st 

With aU thy tree of knowledge. 

Cain. But thou canst not 

Speak aught of knowledge which I would not know, 
And do not thirst to know, and bear a mind 
To know. 

Ltici/er. And heart to look on ? 

Cam. Be it proved. 

Lucifer. Darest thou to look on Death ? 

Cain. He has not yet 

Been seen. 

Lucifer. But must be undergone. 

Cain. My father 

Says he is something dreadful, and my mother 
Weeps when he 's named ; and Abel lifts his eyes 
To heaven, and Zillah casts hers to the earth. 
And sighs a prayer ; and Adah looks on me, 
And speaks not. 

Lucifer. And thou ? 

Cain. Thoughts unspeakable 

Crowd in my breast to burning, when I hear 
Of this almighty Death, who is, it seems. 
Inevitable. Could I wrestle with him ? 
I wrestled with the lion, when a boy, 
In play, till he ran roaring from my gripe. 
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Lucifer. It has no shape; but will absorb all 
things 

That bear the form of earth-bom being. 

Cain. Ah 1 

I thought it was a being : who could do 
Such evil things to beings save a being ? 

Lucifer. Ask the Destroyer. 

Cain. Who ? 

iMcifer. The Maker — call him 

Which name thou wilt : he makes but to destroy. 

Cain. I knew not that, yet thought it, since I 
heard 

Of death : although I know not what it is. 

Yet it seems horrible. I have looked out 

In the vast desolate night in search of him ; 

And when I saw gigantic shadows in 

The umbrage of the walls of Eden, chequered 

By the far-flashing of the cherubs' swords, 

I watched for what I thought his coming;* for 

With fear rose longing in my heart to know 

What 'twas which shook us all — but nothing came. 

And then I turned my weary eyes from off 

Our native and forbidden Paradise, 

Up to the lights above us, in the azure. 

Which are so beautiful : shall they, too, die ? 

• [It may appear a very prosaic, but it is certainly a very 
obvious criticism on these passages, that the young family of 
mankind had, long ere this, been quite familiar with the dtaih 
of animaU — some of whom Abel was in the habit of offering up 
as sacrifices ; so that it is not quite conceivable that they should 
be so much at a loss to coiyecture what Death was. — Jeffbet.] 
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Lucifer. Perhaps — but long outlive both thine 



Gain. I 'm glad of that : I would not have them 
They are so lovely. What is death ? I fear, 
I feel, it is a dreadful thing ; but what, 
I cannot compass : 'tis denounced against us, 
Both them who sinned and sinned not, as an ill — 
What ill? 

Lucifer. To be resolved into the earth. 

Gain. But shall I know it ? 

Lucifer. As I know not death, 

I cannot answer. 

Gain. Were I quiet earth 

That were no evil : would I ne'er had been 
Aught else but dust ! 

Lucifer. That is a grovelling wish, 

Less than thy father's, for he wished to know. 



Gain. But not to live, or wherefore plucked he not 
Thelife-tree? 



Not to snatch first that fruit: — but ere he plucked 

The knowledge, he was ignorant of death. 

Alas ! I scarcely now know what it is. 

And yet I fear it — fear I know not what ! [see 

Lucifer. And I, who know all things, fear nothing : 
What is true knowledge. 

Gain. Wilt thou teach me aU ? 

Lucifer. Ay, upon one condition. 

Cain. Name it 



and thee. 



[die— 



Lucifer. 
Gain. 



He was hindered. 



Deadly error I 
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Lucifer. That 
Thou dost fall down and worship me — thy Lord^ 

Gain. Thou art not the Lord my father worships. 

Lucifer. No. 

Cain. His equal ? [him I 

Lucifer. No ; — I have nought in common with 
Nor would : I would be aught above — beneath — 
Aught save a sharer or a servant of 
His power. I dwell apart ; but I am great : — 
Many there are who worship me, and more 
Who shall — be thou amongst the first. 

Cain. I never 

As yet have bowed unto my father's Grod, 
Although my brother Abel oft implores 
That I would join with him in sacrifice : — 
Why should I bow to thee ? 

Lucifer. Hast thou ne'er bowed 

To him? 

Cain. Have I not said it ? — need I say it ? 
Could not thy mighty knowledge teach thee that ? 
Lucifer. He who bows not to him has bowed to 
me I 

Cain. But I will bend to neither. 

Lucifer. Ne'er the less, 

Thou art my worshipper : not worshipping 
Him makes thee mine the same. 

Cain. And what is that ? 

Lucifer. Thou 'It know here — and hereafter. 

Cain. Let me but 

Be taught the mystery of my being. 
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Lucifer. Follow 
Where I will lead thee. 

Cain. Bat I mast retire 
To till the earth — for I had promised 

Lucifer, What ? 

Cain. To cull some first-fraits. 

Lucifer. Why? 

Cain. To offer up 

With Abel on an altar. 

Lucifer. S^dst thou not 

Thou ne'er hadst bent to him who made thee ? 

Cain. Yes — 

But Abel's earnest prayer has wrought upon me ; 
The offering is more his than mine — and Adah — 

Lucifer. Why dost thou hesitate ? 

Cain. She is my sister. 

Bom on the same day, of the same womb ; and 
She wrung from me, with tears, this promise ; 
and 

Rather than see her weep, I would, methinks, 
Bear all — and worship aught. 

Lucifer. Then follow me ! 

Cain. I wilL* 

JSnter Adah. 
Adah. My brother, I have come for thee ; 

It is our hour of rest and joy — and we 
Have less without thee. Thou hast labored not 
This morn ; but I have done thy task : the fruits 

* [The first interview of Lacifer with Gain is full of sublim- 
ity. — Jeffset.J 
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Are ripe, and glowing as the light which ripens : 
Come away. 

Cain. See'st thou not ? 

Adah. I see an angel ; 

We have seen many : will he share our hour 
Of rest ? — he is welcome. 

Gain. But he is not like 

The angels we have seen. 

Adah. Are there, then, others ? 

But he is welcome, as they were : they deigned 
To be our guests — will he ? 

Cain {to Ludfery Wilt thou ? 

Ludfer. I ask 

Thee to be mine. 

' Cain. I must away with him. 

Adah. And leave us ? 

Cain. Ay. 

Adah. Andwjc? 

Cain. Beloved Adah I 

Adah. Let me go with thee. 
Lucifer. No, she must not. 

Adah. Who 
Art thou that steppest between heart and heart ? 

Cain. He is a god. 

Adah. How know'st thou ? 

Cain. He speaks like 

A god. 

Adah. So did the serpent, and it lied. [that 
Lucifer. Thou errest, Adah ! — was not the tree 
Of knowledge ? 
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Adah. 



Ay — to our eternal sorrow. 



Lucifer, And yet that grief ia knowledge — so he 
lied not : 

And if he did betray yon, 'twas with truth ; 
And truth in its own essence cannot be 
But good. 

Adah. But all we know of it has gathered 
Evil on ill : expulsion from our home, 
And dread, and toil, and sweat, and heaviness ; 
Remorse of that which was — and hope of that 
Which Cometh not. Cain! walk not with this spirit. 
Bear with what we have borne, and love me — I 
Love thee. 

Ludfer. More than thy mother, and thy sire ? 

Ada. I do. Is that a sin, too ? 

Lucifer. No, not yet, 

It one day will be in your children. 

Adah. What! 
Must not my daughter love her brother Enoch ? 

Lucifer. Not as thou lovest Cain. 

Adah. Oh, my God ! 

Shall they not love and bring forth things that love 
Out of their love ? have they not drawn their milk 
Out of this bosom ? was not he, their father. 
Bom of the same sole womb, in the same hour 
With me ? did we not love each other ? and 
In multiplying our being multiply 
Things which will love each other as we love 
Them ? — And as I love thee, my Cain I go not 
Forth with this spirit ; he is not of ours. 
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Lucifer. The sin I speak of is not of mj making. 
And cannot be a sin in you — whatever 
It seem in those who will replace je in 
Mortality.* 

Adah. What is the sin which is not 

Sin in itself? Can circumstance make sin 
Or virtue ? — if it doth, we are the slaves 
Of [higher 

Ludfer. Higher things than ye are slaves : and 
Than them or ye would be so, did they not 
Prefer an independency of torture 
To the smooth agonies of adulation, 
In hymns and harpings, and self-seeking prayers, 
To that which is omnipotent, because 
It is omnipotent, and not from love. 
But terror and self-hope. 

Adah. Omnipotence 
Must be all goodness. 

Lacifer. Was it so in Eden ? 

Adah. Fiend I tempt me not with beauty ; thon 
art fairer 
Than was the serpent, and as false. 

iMcifer. As true. 

Ask Eve, your mother: bears she not the knowledge 
Of good and evil ? 

Adah. Oh, my mother ! thou 

Hast plucked a fruit more fatal to thine offspring 
Than to thyself; thou at the least hast passed 

* [It is impossible not to be strack with the resemblance 
between many of these passages and others in Manfred.l 
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Thj youth in Paradise, in innocent 
And happy intercourse with happy spirits : 
But we, thy children, ignorant of Eden, 
Are girt about by demons, who assume 
The words of God^ and tempt us with our own 
Dissatisfied and curious thoughts — as thou 
Wert worked on by the snake, in thy most flushed 
And heedless, harmless wantonness of bliss. 
I cannot answer this immortal thing 
Which stands before me ; I cannot abhor him ; 
I look upon him with a pleasing fear. 
And yet I fly not from him : in his eye 
There is a fastening attraction which 
Fixes my fluttering eyes on his ; my heart 
Beats quick ; he awes me, and yet draws me near. 
Nearer and nearer: — Cain— Gain — save me from 
him! 

Oain. What dreads my Adah? This is no ill spirit. 

Adah, He is not God — nor Grod's : I have beheld 
The cherubs and the seraphs ; he looks not 
Like them. 

Cain. But there are spirits loftier still — 
The archangels. ^ 

Lucifer. And still loftier than the archangels. 

AcUth, Ay — but not blessed. 

Lucifer. If the blessedness 

Consists in slavery — no. 

Adah. I have heard it sai^ 

The seraphs love most — cherubim know most — 
And this should be a cherub — since he loves not 
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lAJunfer, And if the higher knowledge quenches 
love, 

What must he he you cannot love when known ? • 
Since the all-knowing cherubim love least, 
The seraphs' love can be but ignorance : 
That they are not compatible, the doom 
Of thy fond parents, for their daring, proves. 
Choose betwixt love and knowledge — since there is 
No other choice : your sire hath chosen already ; 
His worship is but fear. 

Adah. Oh, Cain I choose love. 

Cain, For thee, my Adah, I choose not — it was 
Bom with me — but I love nought else. 

Adah. Our parents ? 

Gain. -Did they love us when they snatched from 
the tree 

That which hath driven us all from Paradise ? 
Adah. We were not bom then — and if we had 
been, 

Should we not love them and our children, Cain ? 

Cain. My little Enoch ! and his lisping sister I 
Could I but deem them happy, I would half 

Forget but it can never be forgotten 

Through thrice a thousand generations I never 
Shall men love the remembrance of the man 
Who sowed the seed of evil and mankind 
In the same hour I They plucked the tree of science 

• [MS. — " What can he who places love in ignorance ? "] 
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And sin — and, not content with their own sorrow, 
Begot me — thee — and all the few that are. 
And all the unnumbered and innumerable 
Multitudes, millions, myriads, which may be, 
To inherit agonies accumulated 
By ages ! — and /must be sire of such things ! 
Thy beauty and thy love — my love and joy. 
The rapturous moment and the placid hour, 
All we love in our children and each other. 
But lead them and ourselves through many years 
Of sin and pain — or few, but still of sorrow, 
Interchecked with an instant of brief pleasure. 
To Death — the unknown! Methinks the tree of 
knowledge 

Hath not fulfilled its promise : — if they sinned, 
At least they ought to have known all things that 
are 

Of knowledge — and the mystery of death. 
What do they know ? — that they are miserable. 
What need of snakes and fruits to teach us that? 

Adah. I am not wretched, Cain, and if thou 
Wert happy 

Cain. Be thou happy, then, alone — 

I will have nought to do with happiness. 
Which humbles me and mine. 

Adah. Alone I could not. 

Nor would be happy : but with those around us 
I think I could be so, despite of death. 
Which, as I know it not, I dread not, though 
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It seems an awful shadow — if I maj 
Judge from what I have heard. 

Lucifer. And thou couldst not 

Aloney thou saj^st) le haj^j? 

iie^. Alone ! Oh, my God ! 

Who could be happy and alone^ or good ? 
To me mj solitude seems sin ; unless 
When I think how soon I shall see my brother, 
His brother, and (mr children, and our parents. 

Lucifer. Yet thy God la aloney and is he happy, 
Lonely, and good ? 

Adah. He is not so; he hath 

The ai^ela and the mortals to make happy. 
And thus becomes so in difiusing joy ; 
What else can joy be, but the spreading joy? 

Liecifer. Atk of your sire, the exile fresh from 
Eden; 

Or of his first-born son : ask your own heart ;. 
It is not tranquil. 

Adah. Akeal no( and you 

Are you of heaven ? 

Lucifer. If I am not, inquire 

The cause of this all-^eadbig happiness 
(Which you prodaim) of the all-great and good 
Maker of life and Hving things ^ it b 
His secret, and he keeps it We must bear. 
And some of us resist, and bolh in vain. 
His seraphs say: but it is worth the trial, « 
Since better may imH be without ; there is 
A wisdom in the spiari^ wbicb direets 

VOL. VII. 20 
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To right, as in the dim blue air the eye 
Of 70U, young mortals, lights at once upon 
The star which watches, welcoming the mom. 

Adah, It is a beautiful star ; I love it for 
Its beauty. 

Lwdfer. And whj not adore ? 

Adah. Our father 

Adores the Invisible only. 

Lucifer. But the symbols 

Of the Invisible are the loveliest 
Of what is visible ; and yon bright star 
Is leader of the host of heaven. 

Adah. Our father 

Saith that he has beheld the God himself 
Who made him and our mother. 

Lucifer. Hast thou seen him ? 

Adah. Yes — in his works. 

Lucifer. But in his being ? 

Adah. No — 

Save in my father, who is Grod's own image ; 
Or in his angels, who are like to thee — 
And brighter, yet less beautiful and powerful 
In seeming : as the silent sunny noon, 
All light, they look upon us ; but thou seem'st 
Like an ethereal night, where long white clouds 
Streak the deep purple, and unnumbered stars 
Spangle the wonderful mysterious vault 
With things that look as if they would be suns ; 
So beautiful, unnumbered, and endearing. 
Not dazzling, and yet drawing us to them, 
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They fill my eyes with tears, and so dost thou. 
Thou seem'st unhappy : do not make us so, 
And I will weep for thee.* 

Lucifer. Alas I those tears ! 
Could'st thou but know what oceans will be shed 

Adah. By me ? 

Lucifer. By all. 

Adah. What all? 

Lucifer. The million millions — 

The myriad myriads — the all-peopled earth — 
The unpeopled earth — and the o'er-peopled Hell, 
Of which thy bosom is the germ* 

Adah. Cain I 

This spirit curseth us. 

Cain. Let him say on ; 

Him will I follow. 

Adah. , Whither? 

Ltunfer. To a place 

* [In the drawing of Cain himself, there is mnch yigorons 
expression. It seems, however, as if, in the effort to give to 
Lucifer that " spiritual politeness " which the poet professes to 
have in view, he has reduced him rather below the standard of 
diabolic dignity, which was necessary to his dramatic interest. 
He has scarcely " given the devil his due," We thought Lord 
Byron knew better. Milton*s Satan, with his faded majesty, 
and blasted but not obliterated glory, holds us suspended be- 
tween terror and amazement, with something like awe of his 
spiritual essence and lost estate; but Lord Byron has introduced 
him to us as elegant, pensive, and beautiful, with an air of sad- 
ness and suffering that ranks him with the oppressed, and be- 
speaks our pity. Thus, in this dialogue with Adah, he comes 
forth to our view so qualified as to engage our sympathies. ^ 
Bbit. Cbtt.] 
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Whence he shall oome back to ihee m an hour ; 
But in that hour see things of manj dajs^ 

Adah, How can that be ? 

Luetfer, Did not your Maker make 

Out of old worlds this new one in few days ? 
And cannot I, who aided in this work. 
Show in an hour what he hath made in many. 
Or hath destroyed in few ? 



Gain. "Lead on. 

Adah. Will he, 

In sooth, return within an hour ^ 

Lucifer, He shi^L 



With UB acts are exempt from time, and we 

Can crowd eternity into an hour, 

Or stretch an hour into eternity : 

We breathe not by a mortal measurement — 

But that's a mystery. Cain^ eome on with me. 

Adah. Will he return? 

Lucifer. Ay, woman ! he alone 

Of mortals from that place (the first and last 
Who shall return, save Onb), shall come back^o thee, 
To make that silent and expectant woirkL 
As populous as this : at present there 
Are few inhabitants. 

Adahi Where dwellest thoti ? 

Lucifer. Throughout all space. Whefe should! I 
dwell ? Where are 
Thy God or Gods — there am I : aU thimgs are 
Ktided with me ; life and death — * and timet — * 
Eternity — and heaven and earth — and thai 
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Which is not heaven nor eailh, but peopled with 
Those who once peopled or shaH people both — 
These are my realms ! So diat I do divide 
His, and possess a kingdcmi which is not 
His, K I were not that which I have said, 
Oould I stand here? His angels are wilMn 
Your vision. 

Adah. So Ihey were when the fair serpent 

Spoke with our mother first. 

Lucifer. Cain ! thou hast heard. 

K thou dost long for knowledge, I can satiate 
That thirst ; nor ask thee to partake of fruits 
Which shall deprive thee of a single good 
The conqueror has left thee. Follow me. 

Gain. Spirit, I have said it. 

[^Exeunt Lucifer and Cms. 

Adah (foUom, exclaiming). Gaini my brother I 
CainI 



ACT JI. 

SCENE I. 

The Ah^ss of Space. 

Gain. I tread on air, and smk not ; yet I fear 
To side. 

Lucifer. Have fai^fe in me, and thou sha3t be 
Borne on the air, of which I am the prince. 
Gain. Can I do so wiliiout impiety ? 
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Lucifer, Believe — and sink not! doubt — and 
perish! thus ' 
Would run the edict of the other Grod, 
Who names me demon to his angels ; thej 
Echo the sound to miserable things, 
Which, knowing nought beyond their shallow senses 
Worship the word which strikes their ear, and deem 
Evil or good what is proclaimed to them 
In their abasement I will have none such : 
Worship or worship not, thou shalt behold 
The worlds beyond thy little world, nor be 
Amerced for doubts beyond thy little life, 
With torture of my dooming. There will come 
An hour, when, tossed upon some water-drops,* 
A man shall say to a man, ^ Believe in me. 
And walk the waters ; " and the man shall walk 
The billows and be safe, /will not say. 
Believe in me, as a conditional creed 
To save thee ; but fly with me o'er the gulf 
Of space an equal flight, and I will show 
What thou dar'st not deny, — the history 
Of past, and present, and of fiiture worlds. 

Cain. Oh, god, or demon, or whatever thou art. 
Is yon our earth? 

Lucifer. Dost thou not recognize 

The dust which formed your father ? 

Ccdn. Can it be ? 

Yon small blue circle, swimming in far ether, 

• [MS. — "An honr, when, walking on a petty lake.**] 
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With an inferior circlet near it still, 
Which looks like that which lit our earthly night ? 
Is this our Paradise ? Where are its walls, 
And they who guard them ? 



Like sunheams onward, it grows small and smaller, 
And as it waxes little, and then less, 
Grathers a halo round it, like the light 
Which shone the roundest of the stars, when I 
Beheld them from the skirts of Paradise : 
Methinks they both, as we recede from them. 
Appear to join the innumerable stars 
Which are around us ; and, as we move on, 
Increase their myriads. 

Lacifer, And if there should be 

Worlds greater than thine own, inhabited 
By greater things, and they themselves far more 
In number than the dust of thy dull earth. 
Though multiplied to animated atoms. 
All living, and all doomed to death, and wretched, 
What wouldst thou- think ? 

Gain. I should be proud of thought 

Which knew such things. 

Lucifer, But if that high thought were 

Linked to a servile mass of matter, and, 
Knowing such things, aspiring to such things, 
And science still beyond them, were chained down 
To the most gross and petty paltry wants. 



Lucifer, 
Of Paradise. 
Gain, 



How should I ? As we move 



Point me out the site 
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All foul and i^ilsome, and the verj best 

Of thine enjoyments a sweet degradation, 

A most enervating and filthy cheat 

To lure thee on to the renewal of 

Fresh souls and bodies, all foredoomed to be 

As &ail, and few so happy — * 

* [It is Qothiqg less than absurd to aopfKMe, iiist Lucifer cad- 
not well be expected to talk like an orthodox divine, and;that jtke 
conversation of the first Bebel and the first Murderer was not 
likely to be very unexceptionable^ or to plead the authority of 
Milton, or ti>e authws of the old mysteries, for such ofiensiTe 
colloquies. The fact is, that here the whole argument — and a 
very elab&raU f and specious argument it is — is directed against 
the goodness or the power of the Deity; and there is no answer 
.so much as attempted to the offensive doctrines that are so 
strenuously inculcated. The Devil and his pupil have the field 
entirely to themselves, and are encountered with nothing but 
feeble obtestations and unreasoning horrors. Nor is this argu- 
mentative blasphemy a mere incidental deformity thaX arises in 
the course of an action directed to die common sympathies of 
our nature. It forms, on the coDtxai^-, the great staple of the 
piece, and occupies, we should think, not less than two thirds 
of it; so that it is really difficult to beUeve that it was written 
for any other purpose than to incUloofee these doctrines ; or, at 
least, to discuss the question upon which they bear. Now, we 
can certainly have no objection .to Lord Byron writing an essa^ 
on the origin of evil, and sifting the whdle of that vast and per- 



t " What does JefErey mean by elaborate f Why ! they were written 
«8 &8t as I could put pen to paper, in the midst of evolatlons, and inv- 
olutions, and persecutions, and pgrosoiiptions of all who interested m^ 
in Italy. They said the same of * Ijara,' which I wrote while nndressiog, 
after coming home from balls and masquerades. Of all I have ever 
written, thej ave perhaps the most carelessly composed; and their 
&ult8, whatever they may be, are those of n^Ugence, and not of labor. 
I do not think this a merit, but it is a fiu;t." ^ByroH^s Letters. 
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Sjaritl I 



Know nought of deafli, saye as a dreadful tMng 

Of which I have heard my pareats Sipeak, a^ of 

A hideous herita^ I owe to them 

No less than liife ; a heritage not ^happ;^ , 

If I may judge, till now. But, ^piriit 1 if 

It be as lihou hast sidd (and I within 

Feel the prophetic torture of its truth), 

Here let me die : for to give ^hialih to those 

Who can but suffer many years, and die, 

Methinks is merely propagating death, 

And multiplj4ng murder. 

Lucifer. Thou canst not 

-4^ die — there is what must survive. 

Cain, The Other ' 

Spake not of this unto my father, wjben 
He shut him forth from Paradise, wit^ death 
Written upon his forehead. But at least 
Let w^hat is mortal of me perish, that 
I may be in the rest as angels are. 

Lucifer . /am angelic: wouldst thou be as I am ? 

(7aln. I know not whait thou art : I see thy power 
And see thou show'st me things ^beyond my power, 

plexing subject, with the force and the freedom that would be 
expected and allowed in a fair philosophical discussion; but we 
do not think it fair thus to argue it partially and con amore, in 
the name of Lucifer and Cain, without the xesponaibUity or the 
liability to answer, that would attach to a philosophical dispu- 
tant; and in a form which both doubles the danger, if the senti- 
ments are pemioious, and almost precludes his opponents from 
the possibility of a reply.. — Jsffiust.0 
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Beyond all power of 1117 bom faculties, 
Although inferior still to mj desires 
And mj conceptions. 

Lucifer, What are they which dwell 

So humbly in their pride, as to sojourn 
With worms in clay ? 

Cain, And what art thou who dwellest 

So haughtily in spirit, and canst range 
Nature and immortaJitj — and yet 
Seem'st sorrowful ? 

Lucifer. I seem that which I am ; 

And therefore do I ask of thee, if thou 
Wouldst be immortal ? 

Cain, Thou hast said, I must be 

Immortal in despite of me. I knew not 
This until lately — but since it must be. 
Let me, or happy or unhappy, learn 
To anticipate my immortality. 

Lucifer, Thou didst before I came upon thee. 

Cain, How ? 

Lucifer, By suffering. 

Cain. And must torture be immortal ? 

Lucifer, We and thy sons will try. But now, 
behold I 
Is it not glorious ? 

Cain. Oh, thou beautiful 

And unimaginable ether ! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing Kghts ! what are ye ? what 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
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Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden ? 
Is your course measured for ye ? Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion — at which my soul aches to think — 
Intoxicated with eternity ? 
Oh God ! Oh Gods I or whatsoe'er ye are I 
How beautiful ye are I how beautiful 
Your works, or accidents, or whatsoe'er 
They may be ! Let me die, as atoms die, 
(If that they die) or know ye in your might 
And knowledge ! My thoughts are not in this hour 
Unworthy what I see, though my dust is ; 
Spirit ! let me expire, or see them nearer, [earth I 
Ludfer, Art thou not nearer ? look back to thine 
Gain, Where is it ? I see nothing save a mass 
Of most innumerable lights. 



Lucifer, Look there ! 

Cain, I cannot see it 

Lucifer, Yet it sparkles stilL 

Cain, That! — yonder! 
Lmcifer, Yea. 
Cain. And wilt thou tell me so ? 

Why, I have seen the fire-flies and fire-worms 



Sprinkle the dusky groves and the green banks 
In the dim twilight, brighter than yon world 
Which bears them. 

Lucifer. Thou hast seen both worms and worlds, 
Each bright and sparkling — what dost think of them ? 
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Cain, Thsii thej are t>e«adM m their own sph^ 
And that die night, which makes both beautiful. 
The little shii^g fire-fly in its ti^t, 
And the immo;*tal star m its great ^oprse. 
Must both be glided. 

Lueifsr, 3ut hj whom or what ? 

Cam. Show me. 

Lucifer, Dar'st tliou t»ehold? 

Cain, How know I what 

I dare behold ? As yet, thou hast shown nought 
I dare not gaxe on ftirther. 

LucifBr, O&y vthen, with me. 

Wouldst thou behold things mortal or imnMHial ? 

Cain, Why, what are thii^ ? 

Lucifer. Both partly : but what do& 

Sit next thy heart? 

Cain, The things I see. 

Lucifer, But what 

Sate nearest it ? 

Cain, The things I have not seen, 

Nor ever shall— the mysteries of death. 

Lucifer, What, if I show to thee t^ngs which 
have died. 

As I have shown thee much which cannot die ? 
Cadn, Do so. 

Lucifer, Away, then ! on our mdghty wings. 
Cain, Oh ! how we cleave the blue ! the stars fade 
from us I 

The earth I where is my earth? Let me look <m it, 
For I was made of it. 
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iMcifer. 'Tis now beyond thee, 

Less, in the universe than thou in h ^ 
Yet deem: not that thou canst escape it ; thou 
Shfth soon return ta earth, azid all its dust ; 
'Tis part of thy eternity, and mine* 

Cain. "Wliere dost thou lead me ? 

Lueifer, To what was before thee I 

The phantasm of the world ; of which thy world 
Is but the wreck. 

Cain, What I is it Hot th^ new ? 

Lueifer. No more than life k ; and ibat was ei^e 
thou 

Or /were, or the things whidk seem t& tis 
Oneater tham either f many things will have 
No end ; and soime, which woald> pretend ta hare 
Had no beginninigr h&ve had ooe' 9ts inean 
As thou ; and mightiei^ things have been extinct 
To make w^y for mueb tneanet than we eaai 
Surmise ; for momenti only and the spacs 
Have been and must be aU tuwhan^eaide. 
B«t ehanges make itfot ^aith^ except tor elay ; 
But thou art day and canst but compreliend 
That which was day, and sxksh tho» shah behold. 

Cain. Clay, spirit I what thou wilty I can surf ey« 

Lueifer 4 Away,' then! 

Caii%4 But the li^ts fade from me fast^ 

And some till now ^etw larger aa^ we approadked, 
And wore the look of worlds. 

Lueifer. And sudi they aMl» 

Cain^ And Edexis in them? 

Lucifer*. It may be^ 
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Cain, 

Lucdfer. 

Cain, 



Yea, or things higher. 



Ay ? and serpents too ? 



And men ? 



Lucifer, Wouldst thou have men without them? 
must no reptiles 
Breathe, save the erect ones ? 



Are beings past, and shadows still to come. 

Cain. But it grows dark, and dark — the stars are 
gone I 

Ludfer, And yet thou seest 



No sun, no moon, no lights innumerable. 
The very blue of the empurpled night 
Fades to a dreary twilight, yet I see 
Huge dusky masses ; but unlike the worlds 
We were approaching, which, begirt with light. 
Seemed full of life even when their atmosphere 
Of light gave way, and showed them taking shapes 
Unequal, of deep valleys and vast mountains ; 
And some emitting sparks, and some displaying 
Enormous liquid plains, and some begirt 
With luminous belts, and floating moons, which took, 
Like them, the features of fair earth: — instead. 
All here seems dark and dreadful. 

Lucifer. But distinct 

Thou seekest to behold death, and dead things? 

Cain. I seek it not ; but as I know there are 
Such, and that my sire's sin makes him and me. 



Cain. 
Where fly we ? 
Ludfer, 



To the world of phantoms, which 



How the lights recede! 



Cain. 



'Tis afearfulUghtl 
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And all that we inherit, liable 

To such, I would behold at once, what I 

Must one day see perforce. 

Lucifer. Behold 1 

Gain. 'Tis darkness. 

Lucifer. And so it shall be ever ; but we will 
Unfold its gates ! 

Gain. Enormous vapors roll 

Apart — what's this ? 

Lucifer. Enter I 

Cain. Can I return ? 

Lucifer. Return I be sure: how else should death 
be peopled ? • 
Its present realm is thin to what it will be, 
Through thee and thine. 

Cain. The clouds still open wide 

And wider, and make widening circles round us. 

Lucifer. Advance I 

Cain. And thou ! 

Lucifer. Fear not — without me thou 

Couldst not have gone beyond thy world. On I on I 
\^Tkey disappear through the clouds. 

SCENE U. 
ffades. 

Miter LuciPEB and Cain. 

Caiin. How silent and how vast are these dim 
worlds I 
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For they seem more than one, and jet more peopled 

Than the huge brilliant lumimous orbs which swung^ 

So thickly in the upper air, that I 

Had deemed them rather the bright populace 

Of some all unimaginable Heaven, 

Than things to be inhabited themselves, 

But that on drawing near them I beheld 

Their swelHng into palpable immensity 

Of matter, which seemed made for life to dwell o% 

Rather than life itself. But here, all is 

So shadowy and so full of twilight, that 

It speakfi of a day past. 

lAicifer, It is the reahn 

Of death. — Wouldst have it present? 

Cain. Till I ImoW 

That which it really is, I cannot answer. 
But if it be as I have heard my father 
Deal out in his long homilies, 'tis a thing — 
Oh God ! I dare not think on't I Cursed be 
He who invented life that leads to death ! 
Or the dull mass of life, that, being life, 
Could not retain^ but needs must forfeit it— 
Even for the innocent I 

Lucifer. Dost thou curse thy father ? 

Cain. Cursed he not me in giving me my birth ? 
Cursed he not me before my birth, in daring 
To pluck the fruit forbidden ? 

Lucifer. Thott «y*st well : 

The curse is mutual 'twixt thy sire and thee — 
But for thy sons and brother ? 
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Cain, Let them share it 

With me, their sire and briber ! What dse is 
Bequeathed to me ? I leave them mj inheritaiice* 
Oh, je interminable gloomy reahns 
Of swimming shadows and enormous shapeSi 
Some fuUj shown, some indistinct, and all 
Mighty and melancholy — what are ye ? 
Live ye, or have ye lived? 

Lucifer, Somewhat of both* 

Cain. Then what is death ? 

Lucifer. What? Hath not he who made ye 
Said 'tis another life? 

Cam4 Till now he hath 

Said nothing, save that all shall die. 

Lucifer. Feriia^ 
He one day will unfold that fiurtLer secret 

Cain. Happy the day ! 

Lucifer. Yes ; happy! when unfolded. 

Through agonies unspeakable, and clogged 
With agonies eternal, to innumerable 
Tet unborn myriads of unconscious atoms, 
All to be animated for this only I [see 

Cain. What are these mighty phantoms which I 
Floating around me ? — They wear not the form 
Of the inteUig^M^es I have seen 
Round our regretted and unentered Eden, 
Nor wear die form of man as I have viewed it 
In Adam's and in Abel's, and in mine, 
Nor in my sister-bridea, nor in my children's : 
And yet they have an aspect, which, thou^ not 

VOL. VII, 21 
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Of men nor angels, looks like something, which 
If not the last, rose higher than the first, 
Haughty, and high, and beautiful, and full 
Of seeming strength, but of inexplicable 
Shape ; for I never saw such. They bear not 
The wing of seraph, nor the face of man, 
Nor form of mightiest brute, nor aught that is 
Now breathing ; mighty yet and beautifiil 
As the most beautiful and mighty which 
Live, and yet so unlike them, that I scarce 
Can call them living. 

Lucifer. Yet they lived. 

Gain. Where ? 

Ludfer. Where 
Thou livest. 

Gain. When? 

Lucifer. On what thou callest earth 

They did inhabit. 

Gain. Adam is the first [be 

Lucifer. Of thine, I grant thee — but too mean to 
The last of these. 

Gain. And what are they ? 

Lucifer. That which 

Thou shalt be. 

Gain. But what were they ? 

Lucifer. Living, high. 

Intelligent, good, great, and glorious things. 
As much superior unto all thy sire, 
Adam, could e'er have been in Eden, as 
The sixty-tihousandth generation shall be, 
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In its dull damp degeneracy, to 

Thee and thy son ; — and how weak they are, judge 

By thy own flesh. 

Gain, Ah me I and did they perish ? 

Lnwifer. Yes, from their earth, as thou wilt fade 
from thine. 

Gain. But was mine theirs ? 

Lucifer. It was. 

Gain. But not as now. 

It is too little and too lowly to 
Sustain such creatures.* 

Ludfer. True, it was more glorious. 

Gain. And wherefore did it fall ? 

Lucifer. Ask him who fells. 

Gain. But how ? 

Lucifer. By a most crushing and inexorable 
Destruction and disorder of the elements. 
Which struck a world to chaos, as a chaos 

* [" If, according to some speculations, you could prove the 
world many thousand years older than the Mosaic chronology — 
or if you could knock up Adam and Eve, and the Apple and 
Serpent — still, what is to be put up in their stead? — or how is 
the difficulty removed ? Things must have had a beginning : and 
what matters it wh&n^ or lum t I sometimes think that man may 
be the relic of some higher material being wrecked in a former 
world, and degenerated in the hardship and struggle through 
chaos into conformity, or something like it — as we see Lapland- 
ers, Esquimaux, etc., inferior, in the present date, as the elements 
become more inexorable. But even then, this higher pre-Adamite 
supposititious creation must have had an origin and a Creator; 
for a Creator is a more natural imagination than a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms: all things remount to a fountain, though 
they may flow to an ocean." — Byron's Diary^ 1821.] 
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Subsiding has struck out a world : such things, 
Though rare in time, are frequent in etemitj. 
Pass on, and gaze upon the past. 

Cain. 'Tis awful! 

Lucifer. And true. Behold these phantoms ! they 
were once 
Material as thou art 

Cain. And must I be 

Like them ? 

Lucifer. Let He wiw made thee answer that. 
I show thee what thj predecessors are. 
And what they were thou feelest, in degree 
Liferior as thy petty feelings and 
Thy pettier portion of the immortal part 
Of high intelligence and earthly strength. 
What ye in common have with what they had 
Is Ufe, and what ye $hdU have death : the rest 
Of your poor attributes is such as suits 
Beptiles engendered out of the subsiding 
Slime of a mighty universe, crushed into 
A scarcely-yet shaped planet, peopled with 
Things whose enjoyment was to be in blindness — 
A Paradise of Ignorance, from which 
Knowledge was barred as poison. But behold 
What these superior beings are or were ; 
Or, if it irk thee, turn thee back and till 
The earth, thy task — I'll waft thee thm in safety. 

Ckxin, No: I'U stay here^ 

Lucifer. How long ? 

Cain. For ever I Sinee 
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I must one day return here from the earth, 

I rather would remain ; I am sdck of all 

That dust has shown me — let me dwell m shadows^ 

Lucifer. It cannot be : thou now beholdost as 
A vision that which is reality. 
To make thyself fit for this dwelling, thou 
Must pass through what the things thou see^t have 

passed-^ 
The gates of death. 

Cain. By what gate have we entered 

Even now ? 

Lucifer. By mine ! But, plighted to return, 
My spirit buoys thee up to breathe in regions 
Where all Is breathless save thyself. Gaze on, 
But do not thiok to dwell here till thine hour 
Is come. 

Cain. And these, too ; can they ne'er repass 
To earth again ? 

Lucifer. 7%«V earth is gone for ever — 

So changed by its convulsion, they would not 
Be conscious to a single present spot 
Of its new scarcely hardened surface— 'twas — 
Oh, what a beautiful world it was I ♦ 

* [Mr. Gifford haying, through Mr. Munmy, suggested the pro- 
priety of omitting a portion of this dialogue, Byron replied: — 
^ The two passages cannot be altered without making Lucifer 
talk like the Bishop of London, which would not be in the char- 
acter of the former. The notion is from Guvier (that of the old 
nDorlds), The other passage is also in character; if nomense, so 
much the better, because then it can do no harm; and the sillier 
Satan is made, the safer for everybody. As to * alarms,* etc., 
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Gain. 



And is. 



It is not with the earth, though I must till it, 
I feel at war, but that I may not profit 
By what it bears of beautiful, untoiling, 
Nor gratify my thousand swelling thoughts 
With knowledge, nor allay my thousand fears 
Of death and life. 

Lucifer. What thy world is, thou see'st. 
But canst not comprehend the shadow of 
That which it was. 

Oain. And those enormous creatures. 

Phantoms inferior in intelligence 

do yon reaHj think such things ever led anybody astray? Are 
these people more impious than Milton^s Satan? or the Prome- 
thens of iEschylns? or even than the ^ Sadducees/ the ^ Fall of 
Jerusalem * of Milman, etc. ? Are not Adam, Eve, Adah, and 
Abel, as pious as the Catechism? Gifford is too wise a man to 
think that such things can have any serious effect: who was 
ever altered by a poem? I beg leave to observe, that there is no 
creed or personal hypothesis of mine in all this; but I was 
obliged to make Cain and Lucifer talk consistently, and surely 
this has always been permitted to poesy. Cain is a proud man: 
if Lucifer promised him kingdom, etc., it would ehte him: the 
object of the demon is to dq^ess him still further in his bwn 
estimation than he was before, by showing him infinite things 
and his own abasement, till he falls into the frame of mind that 
leads to the catastrophe, from mere internal irritation, not pre- 
meditation, or envy of Abd (which would have made him con- 
temptible), but fipom rage and fury against the inadequacy of 
his state to his conceptions, and which discharges itself rather 
against life, and the Author of life, than the mere living. His 
subsequent remorse is the natural effect of looking on his sudden 
deed. Had the deed been premeditaled^ his repentance would 
have been tardier.*'] 
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(At least so seeming) to the things we have passed, 

Resembling somewhat the wild habitants 

Of the deep woods of earth, the hugest which 

Roar nightly in the forest, but ten-fold 

In magnitude and terror ; taller than 

The cherub-guarded walls of Eden, with 

Eyes flashing like the fiery swords which fence them. 

And tusks projecting like the trees stripped of 

Their bark and branches — what were they ? 

Lucifer. That which 

The Mammoth is in thy world ; — but these lie 
By myriads underneath its surface. 

Cain. But 
None on it ? 

Lucifer. No : for thy fiuil race to war 
With them would render the curse on it useless — 
'T would be destroyed so early. 

Cain. But why war f 

Lucifer. You have forgotten the denunciation 
Which drove your race from Eden — war with aU ' 
' things. 

And death to all things, and disease to most things, 
And pangs, and bitterness; these were the fruits 
Of the forbidden tree. 

Cain. But animals — 

Did they, too, eat of it, that they must die ? [you, 

Lucifer. Your Maker told ye, they were made for 
As you for him. — You would not have their doom 
Superior to your own ? Had Adam not 
Fallen, all had stood. 
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Cain. 



Alaa 1 tihe hopeless wretches I 



They too most share mj sire's fi^te, like his sons $ 
Like them, too, withoat having shared the apple ; 
Like them, too, without the so dear-bonght knowl* 
edge! 

It was a lying tree— for we know nothing. 
At least it promised knowledge at the price 
Ofdeath — hut knowledge atsiSli bat what ibt<n&« man? 

Lucifer. It may be death leads to the highest 
knowledge ; 
And being of all things the sole thing certain. 
At least leads to the surest science i therefore 
The tree was true, though deadly. 

Ocdn. These dim reahns I 

I see them, but I know them not 

Lucifer. Because 
Thy hour is yet afar, and matter cannot 
Comprehend spirit wholly — but 'tis something 
To know there are such realms. 

Cain. We knew already 

That there was death. 

Lucifer. But not what was beyond it 

Cain. Nor Imow I now. 

Lucifer. Thou Imowest that there Ja 

A state, and many states beyond thine own 
And this thou knewest not this mom. 

Cain. But all 

Seems dim and shadowy. 

Lucifer. Be ccmtent; it will 

Seem clearer to thine immortality. 
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Cain* And yon immeasurable liquid space 
Of glorious azure which floats on beyond us, 
Which looks like water, and which I should deem 
The river which flows out of Paradise 
Past my own dwelling, but that it is bankless 
And boundless, and of an ethereal hue — 
What is it? 

Lridfer. There ia still some such on earth, 
Although inferior, and thy children shall 
Dwell near it — 'tis the phantasm of an ocean. 

Gain, 'Tis like another world ; a liquid sun — 
And those inordinate creatures sporting o'er 
Its shining surface ? 

Ladfer. Aire its habitants, 

The past leviathans. 

Gain. And yon immense 

Serpeut, which rears his dripping mane and vasty 
Head ten times higher than the haughtiest cedar 
Forth from the abyss, looking as he eould coil 
Himself around the orbs we lately looked on «— 
Is he not of the kind which basked beneath 
The tree in Eden? 

lAJudfer. Eve, thy mother, best 

Can tell what shape of serpent tempted her. 

Cain, This seems too terrible. No doubt the other 
Had more of beauty. 

Lucifer. Hast thou ne'er beheld him ? 

Cain. Many of the same kind (at least so called). 
But never that precisely which persuaded 
The fatal fruit, npr even of the same aspect. 
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Lucifer, Your fatiher saw him not ? 
Gain, No : 't was my mother 

Who tempted him — she tempted by the serpent. 
Lwdfer, Goodman! whene'er thy wife, or thy sons* 
wives, 

Tempt thee or them to aught that's new or strange, 
Be sure thou see'st first who hath tempted them, 

CcUn, Thy precept comes too late: there is no more 
For serpents to tempt woman to. 

Lucifer, But there 

Are some things still which woman may tempt man to, 
And man tempt woman : — : let thy sons look to it ! 
My counsel is a kind one ; for 'tis even 
Given chiefly at my own expense ; 'tis true, 
'Twill not be followed, so there's little lost 

Cain, I understand not this. 

Lucifer, The happier thou ! — 

Thy world and thou are still too young ! Thou thinkest 
Thyself most wicked and unhappy : is it 
Not so? 

Cain, For crime, I know not ; but for paio, 
I have felt much. 

Lucifer, First-bom of the first man ! 

Thy present state of sin — and thou art evil. 
Of sorrow — and thou sufferest, are both Eden 
In all its innocence compared to what 
Thou shortly may'st be ; and that state agsun, 
Iq its redoubled wretchedness, a Paradise 
To what thy sons' sons' sons, accumulating 
In generations like to dust (which they 
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In fact but add to), shall endure and do. — 
Now let us back to earth ! 

Cain. And wherefore didst thou 

Lead me here only to inform me this ? 

Lucifer, Was not thy quest for knowledge ? 

Cain, Yes : as being 

The road to happiness. 

Lucifer, If truth be so, 

Thou hast it 

Cain, Then my father's God did well 
When he prohibited the fatal tree. 

Lucifer, But had done better in not planting it. 
But ignorance of evil doth not save 
From evil ; it must still roll on the same, 
A part of all things. 

Cain, Not of all things. No : 

I'll not believe it — for I thirst for good. [evil 

Lucifer, And who and what doth not? Who covets 
For its own bitter sake ? — Mme — nothing ! 't is 
The leaven of all life, and lifelessness. 

Cain, Within those glorious orbs which we behold, 
Distant and dazzling, and innumerable. 
Ere we came down into this phantom realm, 
111 cannot come : they are too beautiful. 

Lucifer, Thou hast seen them from afar — 

Cain, And what of that ? 

Distance can but diminish glory — they, 
When nearer, must be more ineffable. [tiful, 

Lucifer, Approach the things of earth most beau- 
And judge their beauty near. 
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Cain. 



I have done this — 



The loveliest thing I know is loveliest nearest 
Lucifer, Then there must be delusion.— What 
is that, 

Which being nearest to thine eyes is still 
More beautiful than beauteous things remote ? 

Cain, My sister Adah. — All die stars of heaven. 
The deep blue noon of night, lit by an orb 
Which looks a spirit, or a spirit's world— 
The hues of twilight — » the sun's gorgeous coming — 
His setting indescribable, which fills 
My eyes with pleasant tears as I behold 
Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with him 
Along that western paradise of clouds— ^ 
The forest shade — the green bought the bird's 
voice — 

The vesper bird's, whidi seems to sing of love, 

And mingles with the song of cherubim, 

As the day closes over Eden's walls ; 

All these are nothing, to my eyes and heart, 

Like Adah's face ; I turn from earth and heaven 

To gaze on it 

Lucifer, 'Tis fair as frail mortality. 
In the first dawn and bloom of young creation 
And earliest embra^ of earth's parents. 
Can make its offspring ; still it is delusion. 

Cain. You think so, being not her brother. 

Lwsifer, Mortal ! 

My brotherhood's with those who have no children* 

Cain. Then thou canst have no fellowship with us. . 
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iMcifer. It may be that thine own shall be for me. 
But if thou dost possess a beautiful 
Being beyond all beauty in thine eyes, 
Why art thou wretched ? 

Oatn. Why do I exist? 

Why art thou wretched ? why are all things so ? 
EVn he who made us must be, as the maker 
Of things unhappy ! To produce destruction 
Can surely never be the task of joy, 
And yet my sire says he *s omnipotent : 
Then why is evil — he being good ? I asked 
This question of my father ; and he said^ 
Because this evil only was the path 
To good. Strange good, that must arise from out 
Its deadly opposite** I lately saw 
A lamb stung by a reptile : the poor suckling 
Lay foaming m the eaith, beneath the vain 
And piteous bleating of its resUess dam; 
My father plucked some herbs, and laid them to 
The wound ; and by degrees the helpless wretdi 
Resumed its careless life, and rose to drain 

* [« God Ahnightjl 
There is some sotd of goodness in things evil, 
Would men obsenonglj distil it ont; 
¥ot OUT bad neighbors make us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful iind good husbandry; 
Besides, they are our outward consciendes, 
And preachers to us all; admonishing, 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 
Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the deril himself^ ShAkspsAbx*] 
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The mother's milk, who o'er it tremulous 
Stood lickiug its reviving limbs with joy. 
Behold, mj son ! said Adam, how from evil 
Springs good I 



He is my father : but I thought, that 't were 

A better portion for the animal 

Never to have been stung at aUy than to 

Purchase renewal of its little life 

With agonies unutterable, though 

Dispelled by antidotes. 

Lucifer. But as thou saidst 

Of all beloved things thou lovest her 
Who shared thy mother's milk, and giveth hers 
Unto thy children — - 

Cain. Most assuredly : 

What should I be without her ? 

Lucifer. What am I ? 

Gain. Dost thou love nothing ? 

Lucifer. What does thy God love ? 

Cain. All things, my father says ; but I confess 
I see it not in their allotment here. 

Lucifer. And, therefore, thou canst not see if /love 
Or no, except some vast and general purpose. 
To which particular things must melt like snows. 

Cain. Snows ! what are they ? 

LudfeT. Be happier in not knowing 

What thy remoter offspring must encounter ; 
But bask beneath the clime which knows no winter. 



Lucifer. 
Cain. 



What didst thou answer ? 



Nothing; for 
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Oain. But dost thou not love something like thj* 
self? 

Lticifer. And dost thou love thyself f 

Cain, Yes, but love more 

What makes my feelings more endurable, 
And is more than myself, because I love it. 

Lucifer, Thou lovest it, because 'tis beautiful. 
As was the apple in thy mother's eye ; 
And when it ceases to be so, thy love 
Will cease, like any other appetite. 

Cain. Cease to be beautiful ! how can that be ? 

Lticifer. With time. 

Gain. But time has past, and hitherto 

Even Adam and my mother both are fair : 
Not fair like Adah and the seraphim—- 
But very fair. 

Lucifer. All that must pass away 
In them and her. 

Gain. I 'm sorry for it ; but 

Cannot conceive my love for her the less. 
And when her beauty disappears, methinks 
He who creates all beauty will lose more 
Than me in seeing perish such a work. 

Lucifer. I pity thee who lovest what must perish. 

Gain. And I thee who loVst nothing. 

Lucifer. And thy brother — 

Sits he not near thy heart ? 

Gain. Why should he not ? 

Lucifer. Thy father loves him well — so does thy 
God. 
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Chin. And bo do L 

Lucifer. Tis well and meekly done« 

Gain. Meekly I 

Lucifer. He is the second bom of flesh, 

And is his mother's favorite. 

Cain. Let him keep 

Her favor, since the serpent was the finst 
To win it. 

Lucifer. And his ^ftth^s ? 

Gain. What Is tl^t 

To me? should I not love that which all love? 

Lucifer. And the Jehovah — the indulgent Lord, 
And bounteous planter of barred Paradise — * 
He, too, looks smilingly on AbeL 

Cain. 

Ne'er saw him, and I know not if he gmfles^ 
Lucifer. But you have seen Us angels« 
Cain. Bftroly. 
Lucifer. But 

Sufficiently to see they love your brother t 

Bis sacrifices are acceptable. 

Cain. So be they I wiierefore speak to me <lt this? 
Lucifer. Because thou hast thought of this ere now. 
Cain. And if 

I have thought, why recall a thought ^lat ■ ■ (he 
pomes, as agitated) — Spirit I 

Here we are in thy world ; speak not of imne. 

Thou hast shown me wonders ; thou hast shown ine 
those 

Mighty pre-Adamites who walked the earth 
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Of which ours is the wreck ; thou hast pointed out 

Myriads of stany worlds, of which our own 

Is the dim and remote companion, in 

Infinity of life : thou hast shown me shadows 

Of that existence with the dreaded name 

Which my sire brought us — Death;* thou hast 

shown me much — 
But not all : show me where Jehovah dwells. 
In his especial Paradise — or thine : 
Where is it? 

Lucifer, Bere, and o'er all space. 

Gain. But ye 

Have some allotted dwelling — as all things ; 
Clay has its earth, and other worlds their tenants ; 
All temporary breathing creatures their 
Peculiar element ; and things which have 
Long ceased to breathe our breath, have theirs, 

thou sa/st ; 
And the Jehovah and thyself have thine — 
Ye do not dwell together ? 

Lucifer, No, we reign 

Together ; but our dwellings are asunder, [chance 

Cain, Would there were only one of ye! per- 
An unity of purpose might make union 
In elements which seem now jarred in storms. 
How came ye, being spirits, wise and infinite, 
To separate ? Are ye not as brethren in 
Your essence, and your nature, and your glory ? 

• [MS. — " Which my sire shrinks from — Dteth«»»] 
VOL. vn. 22 
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Lucifer. Art thou not Abel's brother? 

Oain. We are brethren. 

And so we shall remaiii $ bat were it not so, 
Is spirit like to flesh ? ean it ieXL out ? 
Infinity with Immortality ? 
Jarring and turning spaoe to odsery— 
For what? 

Lacifer. To reigm 

Gain. Did ye not tell me that 

Ye are both eternal ? 

Lucifer. Yto I 

Cain. And what I have seen. 

Yon bhie inineii^tyy is boundless ? 

Lueifsr. Ay. 

Gain. And cannot ye both r«ti)fnt2ien?~ is there 
not 

Enough ? — why should ye differ ? 

Lucifer. We both reign. 

Gain, But one of you makes evil. 

Lucifer. Which ? 

Gain. Thou I for 

If thou canst do man good, why dost thou not? 

Lucifer. And why not he who made ? /made ye 
not; 

Ye are Am creatures, and not mine 

Gain. Then leave us 

His creatures, as thou sa/st we are, or show me 
Thy dwelling, or his dwelling. 

Lucifer. I could show thee 
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Both ; but the time will come thou shalt see one 
Of them for evermore.* 

Cain. And why not now ? 

Lucifer. Thj human mind hath scarcely grasp to 
gather 

The little I hsm shown thee into calm 

And clear thought; .and tkmi wouldst go on aspiring 

To the great double Mysteries I the two Principles f 

And gaze upon them <m their secret thrones I 

Dust I limit thy ambition ; for to see 

Either of these, would be for thee to perish I 

Gain, And let me perish, so I see them I 

Litcifer. Then 
The son of her who snatched the apple spake I 
But thou wouldst only perish, and not see them^ 
That sight is for the other state. 

Cain. Of death? 

Lucifer. Thatis ihe prdude. 

Cain. Then I dread it lese^ 

Now that I know it leads to something definite. 

LiAcifer. And now I will convey thee to ihj world, 
Where thou shalt multiply the race of Adam, 
Eat, drink, toil, tremble, laugh, weep, sleep, and die. 

Cain. And to what end have I beheld these things 
Which thou hast shown me? 

• [In Byron's Diary for Jannary 28, 1821, is the following 
entry: — 

Thought for a speech ofLucffery in ihe Tragedy of Cam. 
' Were Death an evil, would /let thee Uve t 
Fool ! live as I live — as thy father lives, 
And thy sons* sDns shall Jive for evemore ! * *'] 
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Lacifer. 



Didst thou not require 



Knowledge ? And have I not, in what I showed, 
Taught thee to know thyself? 



Nothing. 

Lucifer. And this should be the human sum 
Of knowledge, to know mortal nature's nothingness ; 
Bequeathe that science to thy children, and 
'Twill spare them many tortures. 

Oain. Haughty spirit ! 

Thou speak'st it proudly ; but thyself, though proud. 
Hast a superior. 

Lucifer. No ! By heaven, which He 

Holds, and the abyss, and the inmiensity 
Of worlds and life, which I hold with him — No I 
I have a victor — true ; but no superior. 
Homage he has from all — but none from me : 
I battle it against him, as I battled 
In highest heaven. Through all eternity. 
And the unfathomable gulfs of Hades, 
And the interminable realms of space, 
And the infinity of endless ages. 
All, all, will I dispute I And world by world. 
And star by star, and universe by universe. 
Shall tremble in the balance, till the great 
Conflict shall cease, if ever it shall cease, 
Which it ne'er shall, till he or I be quenched ! 
And what can quench our immortality. 
Or mutual and irrevocable hate ? 
He as a conqueror will call the conquered 



Gain. 



Alas ! I seem 
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Mnl; but what will be the good he gives ? 
Were I the victor, his works would be deemed 
The only evil ones. And you, ye new 
And scarce-bom mortals, what have been his gifts 
' To you already, in your little world ? 

Cain, But few; and some of those but bitter. 
Lucifer, Back 
With me, then, to thine earth, and try the rest 
Of his celestial boons to you and yours. 
Evil and good are things in their own essence. 
And not made good or evil by the giver ; 
But if h« gives you good — so call him ; if 
Evil springs from him, do not name it minej 
Till ye know better its true fount ; and judge 
Not by words, though of spirits, but the fruits 
Of your existence, such as it must be. 
One good gift has the fatal apple given — 
Your reason : — let it not be over-swayed 
By tyrannous threats to force you into faith 
'Gainst aU external sense and inward feeling : 
Think and endure, — and form an inner world 
In your own bosom — where the outward fails ; 
So shall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature, and war triumphant with your own.* 

[ They disappear, 

• [As to the question of the origin of evil, which is the bur- 
den of this misdirected verse, Lord Byron has neither thrown any- 
new light upon it, nor darkened the previous knowledge which 
we possessed. It remains just where it was, in its mighty, un- 
fathomed obscurity. His Lordship may, it is true, have recapit- 
ulated some of the arguments with a more concise and cavalier 
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^ JSbffA, near £den, as in Act L 

Enter Cain and Adah. 

Adaik. Hushl tread softtj, Caku 

Cain. I will ; but wherefore ? 

Our little Enoch sleepa upoa jou bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress. 

Cbwi. Cypress I 'tis 

A gloomy tree, which looks as if it mourned 

air than the old sohoolmen or fathers ; but the result is the same. 
There is no poetical road to metaphTsics. one Tiew, however, 
which onr rhapsodist haa taken of the subject, we conceive be 
has done welL He re|>re8ents the temptations held out to Cain 
by Satan, as constantly succeeding and corresponding to some 
previous discontent and gloomy disposition in his own mind; so 
that Lucifer is little more than tihe personified demon of his 
imagination: and further, the acts of guilt and folly into which 
Cain is hurried are not treated as accidental, or as occasioned by 
passing causes, but as springing from an internal fhry, a morbid 
state akin to phrensy, a mind dissatisfied with itself and all things, 
and haunted by an insatiable, stubborn longing after knowledge 
rather than happiness, and a fatal proneness to dweD on the evil 
side of things rather than the good. We here see the .dreadful 
consequences of not curbing this dispoBition (which is, after all, 
perhaps, the sin that most eamly besets humanity), exemplified 
in a striking point of view; and we so &r think, that the moral 
to be derived from a perusal of this Mystery is a valuable one. — 
Jbttkbt.] 
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O'er what it shadows ; wherefore didst thou choose it 



Shut out the sun like night, and therefore seemed 
Fitting to shadow slumber. 



And longest ; but no matter — lead me to him. 

[7%^ go MP to the chili. 
How lovely he appears ! his little cheeks^ 
In their pure incarnation, vying with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath them. 

Adak. And his lips, too. 

How beautifully parted ! No j you ghaU not 
Kiss him, at least not now : he will awake aoon 
His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over ; 
But it were pity to disturb him till 
'Tis closed. 

Oain, You have said well ; I will contain [on 
My heart till then. He smiles, and sleeps I — Sleep 
And smUe, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young : sleep on, and smile ! 
Thine are the hours and days when both are cheering 
And innocent I thou hast not plucked the fruit — 
Thou knoVst not thou art naked I Must the time 
Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown. 
Which were not thine nor mine ? But now sleep on I 
His cheeks are reddening iuto deeper smiles. 
And shining lids are trembling o'er his long 
Lashes, dark as the cypress which waves o'er them; 
Half open, from beneath them the dear blue 



For our child's canopy ? 
Adah, 



Because its branches 



Cain, 



Ay, the last — 
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Langhs ont, althongh in slumber. He mast dream — 
Of what ? Of Paradise ! — Ay I dream of it, 
M7 disinherited boy ! Tis bat a dream ; 
For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 
Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy ! * 
Adah. Dear Cain ! Nay, do not whisper o'er our 
son 

Such melancholy yearnings o'er the past : 
Why wilt thou always mourn for Paradise ? 
Can we not make another ? 

Oatn. Where ? 

Adah. Here, or 

Where'er thou wilt : where'er thou art, I feel not 
The want of this so much regretted Eden. 
Have I not thee, our boy, our sire, and brother, 
And Zillah — our sweet sister, and our Eve, 
To whom we owe so much besides our birth ? 

Cain. Yes — death, too, is amongst the debts we 
owe her. 

Adah. Cain! that proud spirit, who withdrew 
thee hence. 

Hath saddened thine still deeper. I had hoped 
The promised wonders which thou hast beheld. 
Visions, thou sa/st, of past and present worlds. 
Would have composed thy mind into the cahn 
Of a contented knowledge ; but I see 

* [The censorious may say what they will, but there are 
speeches m the month of Cain and Adah, especially regarding 
their child, which nothing in English poetry but the wood-notes 
wild " of Shakspeare ever equalled. — Sib Egerton Bbtdoes.] 
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Thy guide hath done thee evil : still I thank him, 
And can forgive him all, that he so soon 
Hath given thee back to us. 

Cain. ' So soon ? 

Adah. 'Tis scarcely 

Two hours since ye departed : two long hours 
To mcj but only hours upon the sun. 

Cain, And yet I have approached that sun, and 
seen 

Worlds which he once shone on, and never more 
Shall light ; and worlds he never lit : methought 
Years had rolled o'er my absence. 

Adah. Hardly hours. 

Cain. The mind then hath capacity of time, 
And measures it by that which it beholds. 
Pleasing or psdnful ; little or almighty. 
I had beheld the immemorial works 
Of endless beings ; * skirred extinguished worlds ; 
And, gazing on eternity, methought 
I had borrowed more by a few drops of ages 
From its immensity : but now I feel 
My littleness again. Well said the spirit, 
That I was nothing I 

Adah. Wherefore said he so ? 

Jehovah said not ihat 

Cain. No : he contents him 

With making us the nothing which we are ; 
And after flattering dust with glimpses of 

* [MS. — I had beheld the works of ages and 
Immortal beings/*] 
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Eden and Immortality, resolyes 
It back to dust again — for what 7 
Adah. 

Even for our parents' error. 



Thon know'st— !• 



Cain. 



Wliatis that 



To us ? they sinned^ then thun die ! [thought 

Adah. Thou hast not spoken well, nor is that 
Thy own, but of the spirit who was with thee. 
Would /could die for them, so they might live ! 

Cain. Why, so say I -r- provided that one victim 
Might satiate the insatiable of life, 
And that our little rosy sleeper there 
Might never taste of death nor human sorrow, 
Nor hand it down to those who spring from him. 

Adah. How know we that some such atonement 
one day 
May not redeem our race ? 

Cain. By sacrificing 

The harmless for the guilty ? what atonement 
Were there ? why, we are innocent : what have we 
Done, that we must be victims for a deed 
Before our birth, or need have victims to 
Atone for this mysterious, nameless sin ^ 
If it be such a sin to seek for knowledge ? 

Adah. Alas! thou sinnest now, my Cain: thy 



words 

Sound impious in mine ears. 
Gain. 
Adah. 

Though thy Gk)d left thee. 



Then leave me! 



N^ver, 
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Cain. Say, what have we here ? 

Adah, Two altars, which our brother Abel made 
During thine absence, whereupon to offer 
A sacrifice to God on thy return. 

Gain. Axkd how knew Ae, that / would be so ready 
With the burnt offerings, which he daily brings 
With a meek brow, whose base humility 
Shows more of fear than worship, as a brib^ 
To the Creator? 

Adah. Surely, 'tis well done. 

Gain. On« altar may suffice j 1 have no offering. 

Adah. The fruits of the earth, the early, beautiful 
Blossom and bud, and bloom of fiowers, and fruits ; 
These are a goodly offering to the Lord, 
Given with a gentle and a cpijtrite spirit. 

Gain. I have toiled, and tilled, and sweaten in 
the sun 

According to the curse : — must I do more ?• 

For what should I be gentle ? for a war 

With all the elements ere they will yield 

The bread we eat ? For what must I be grateful ? 

For beiug dust, and grovelling in the dust. 

Till I return to dust ? If I am nothing -r- 

For nothing shall I be an hypocrite, 

And seem well-pleased with pain ? For what should I 

Be contrite ? for my fkther^ sin, already 

Expiate with what we all have undergone, 

And to be more than expiated by 

The ages prophesied, upon our seed. 

Little deems our young blooming sleeper, there, 
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The germs of an eternal misery 

To myriads is within him ! better *t were 

I snatched him in his sleep, and dashed him 'gainst 

The rocks, than let him live to 

Adah. Oh, my God! 

Touch not the child — my child! ^Ay child! Oh Cain I 

Oatn. Fear not! for all the stars, and all the 
power 

Which sways them, I would not accost yon infant 
With ruder greeting than a father^s kiss. 

Adah. Then, why so awful in thy speech ? 

Cain. I said, 

'Twere better that he ceased to Uve, than give 
Life to so much of sorrow as he must 
Endure, and, harder still, bequeathe ; but since 
That saying jars you, let us only say — 
'T were better that he never had been bom. 

Adah. Oh, do not say so ! Where were then the 
joys, 

The mother's joys of watching, nourishing, 

And loving him ? Soft ! he awakes. Sweet Enoch ! 

[^She goes to the child. 
Oh Cain ! look on him ; see how full of life. 
Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy. 
How like to me — how like to thee, when gentle, 
For then we are aU alike ; is't not so, Cain ? 
Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 
Reflected in each other; as they are 
In the clear waters, when the^ are gentle, and 
When thou art gende. Love us, then, my Cain I 
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And love thyself for our sakes, for we love thee. 
Look ! how he laughs and stretches out his arms, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 
To hail his father ; while his little form 
Flutters as winged with joy. Talk not of pain I 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent I Bless him, Cain I 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too.* 

Cain. Bless thee, boy I 

If that a mortal blessing may avail thee. 
To save thee from the serpent's curse I 

Adah. It shalL 

Surely a father's blessing may avert 
A reptile's subtlety. 

Oain. Of that I doubt ; 

But bless him ne'er the less. 

Adah. Our brother comes. 

Cain. Thy brother Abel. 

Enter Abel. 
AheL Welcome, Cain I My brother, 

The peace of God be on thee I 

* [The third act shows ns Gain gloomily lamenting over the 
fntnre fortnnes of his infant son, and withstanding all the con« 
solation and entreaties of Adah, who is anxious to soften him to 
the task of submission and to a participation in the sacrifice 
which his brother is about to offer. Here are some passages of 
no common beauty. That which strikes ns most is when the 
parents are hanging over their sleeping boy. — Bishop Hb- 

BBB.] 
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Gain. AMLyhsall 
Abel. Our sister tdk ln« Uiat thoa hast been 
wandering, 
In high communion with a sf^fit, far 
Bejond our wonted range^ Was he of those 
We have seen and spoken wkh, like to our falser? 
Cain. No. 

Abel Why then commune with hmi? he taaj be 
A foe to the Most High. 

Oatn. And friend to man. 

Has the Most High been 80>^if so ^oa term him? 

Abel. Term him / your words are strange to-da^i 
my brother. 
My sister Adah, lea^e us f(»r awhile — 
We mean to sacrifice. 

Ad<ih. Farewell, my Cain ; 

But first embrace thy son. May his soft spirit^ 
And Abel's pioufi ministry, recall thee 
To peace and holiness 1 

\_^Exit Adah, with her child. 
AbeL Where hast thou been ? 

Cain. I know not 

AbeL Nor idiat tboo hast seen ? 

Gain. The dead. 

The immortal, the unbounded, the omnipotent, 
The overpowering mysteries of space — 
The innumerable worlds that were and are — 
A whirlwind of such overwhelming things. 
Suns, moons, and earths, upon their loud-voiced 
spheres 
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Singing in thunder round me, as have made me 
Unfit for mortal converse : leave me, Abel. 

Abel. Thine eyes are flashing with unnatural 
light— 

Thy cheek is flushed with an unnatural hue— 
Thj words are fraught with an unnatural sound — 
What may this mean ? 

Gain. It means 1 pray thee, leave me^ 

AbeL Not till we have prayed and sacrificed to- 
gether. 

Cain. Abel, I pray thee, sacrifice alone — 
Jehovah loves thee welL 

Abel Bath wdl, I hope. 

Cain. But thee the better : I care not for that ; 
Thou art fitter for his worship than I am ; 
Revere him, then — but let it be alone — 
At least, without me. 

Abel Brother, I should ill 

Deserve the name of our great father's so% 
If, as my elder, I revered thee not, 
And in the worship of our God called not 
On thee to join me, and precede me in 
Our priesthood — 'tis thy place. 

Cain. But I have ne'er 

Asserted it. 

Abel The more my grief ; I pray thee 
To do so now : thy soul seems laboring in 
Some strong delusion ; it will calm thee. 

Cain. No ; 

Nothing can calm me more. Calm ! say I ? Never 
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Knew I what calm was in the soul, although 
I have seen the elements stilled. My Abel, leave 
me I 

Or let me leave thee to thy pious purpose. 

Abel. Neither; we mustperform our task together. 
Spurn me not. 

Gain. If it must be so well, then. 

What shall I do ? 

AbeL Choose one of those two altars. 

Cain. Choose for me : they to me are so much 
turf 
And stone. 

AbeL Choose thou I 

Cain. I have chosen. 

AbeL Tis the highest. 

And suits thee, as the elder. Now prepare 
Thine offerings. 

Cain. Where are thine ? 

AbeL Behold them here — 

The firstlings of the flock, and fat thereof — 
A shepherd's humble offering. 

Cain. I have no flocks ; 

I am a tiller of the ground, and must 
Yield what it jdeldeth to my toil — its fruit: 

[^Be gathers fruits. 
Behold them in their various bloom and ripeness. 

[^They dress their altars^ and kindle a flavM 
upon them. 

AbeL My brother, as the elder, offer first 
Thy prayer and thanksgiving with sacrifice. 
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Gain. No — I am new to this; lead tliou the waj, 
And I will follow — as I may. 

Abel (hneeling). Oh God! 

Who made us, and who breathed the breath of life 
Within our nostrils, who hath blessed us, 
And spared, despite our father's sin, to make * 
His children all lost, as they might have been, 
Had not thy justice been so tempered with 
The mercy which is thy delight, as to 
Accord a pardon like a Paradise, [light ! 

Compared with our great crimes: — Sole Lord of 
Of good, and glory, and eternity 5 
Without whom all were evil, and with whom 
Nothing can err, except to some good end 
Of thine omnipotent benevolence — 
Inscrutable, but still to be fulfilled — 
Accept from out thy humble first of shepherd's 
First of the first-bom flocks — an offering, 
In itself nothing — as what offering can be 
Aught unto thee ? — but yet accept it for 
The thanksgiving of liim who spreads it in 
The face of thy high heaven, bowing his own 
Even to the dust, of which he is, in honor 
Of thee, and of thy name, for evermore I 

Cain {standing erect during this speech). Spirit I 
whate'er or whosoe'er thou art, 
Omnipotent, it may be — and, if good, 

* [MS. ~ " And despised not for ear &ther*8 sin t<) lai^e."] 
VOL. VII. 23 
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Shown in the exemption of thj deeds from evil'; 
Jehovah upon earth ! and God in heaven ! 
And it may be with other names, because 
Thine attributes seem many, as thy works : — 
If thou must be propitiated with prayers, 
Take them ! If thou must be induced with altars, 
And softened with a sacrifice, receive them ! 
Two beings here erect them imto thee. 
If thou lov'st blood, the shepherd's «hrine, which 
smokes 

On my right hand, hath shed it for thy service 

In the first of his flock, whose limbs now reek 

In sanguinary incense to thy skies ; 

Or if the sweet and blooming fruits of earth, 

And milder seasons, which the unstained turf 

I spread them on now offers in the face 

Of the broad sun which ripened them, may seem 

Good to thee, inasmuch as they have not 

Suffered in limb or life, and rather form 

A sample of thy works, than supplication 

To look on ours 1 If a shrine without victim. 

And altar without gore, may win thy favor. 

Look on it ! and for him who dresseth it. 

He is — such as thou madest him; and seeks nothing 

Which must be won by kneeling: if he's evil. 

Strike him I thou art omnipotent, and may'st — 

For what can he oj^se ? If he be good. 

Strike him, or spare him, as thou wilt ! since all 

Bests upon thee ; and good and evil seem 
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To have no power themselves, save in thy will ; 
And whether that be good or ill I know not, 
Not being omnipotent, nor fit to judge 
Omnipotence, but merely to endure 
Its mandate ; which thus far I have endured. 

\_Thejire upon the altar of Abel kindles into a 
column of the brightest flame, and ascends to 
heaven ; while a whirlwind throws down the 
aUar of Cain, and scatters the fruits abroad 
upon the earth, 
Abel (kneeling). Oh, brother, pray! Jehovah's 

wroth with thee. 
Oain, Why so ? 

Abel, Thy fruits are scattered on the earth. 
Gain, From earth they came, to earth let them 
return ; 

Their seed will bear fresh fruit there ere the summer. 
Thy burnt flesh-offering prospers better ; see 
How heaven licks up the flames, when thick with 
blood! 

Abel, Think not upon my offering's acceptance. 
But make another of thine own before 
It is too late. 

Oain, I will build no more altars, 
Nor suffer any. — - 

Abel (rising), Cain ! what meanest thou ? 

Oain, fo cast down yon vile flatterer of the clouds, 
The smoky harbinger of thy dull prayers — 
Thine altar, with its blood of lambs and kids, 
Which fed on milk, to be destroyed in blood. 
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jihd (opposing him). Thou sbalt not: — add iKtf 
impious works to impious 
Words ! let that altar stand — 'tis hallowed now 
B7 the immortal pleasure of Jehoyah, 
In his acceptance of the victims. 



Ms pleasure I what was his high pleasure in 
The fumes of scorching flesh and smoking blood, 
To the pain of the bleating mothers, which 
Still yearn for their dead offspring ? or the pangs 
Of the sad ignorant victims underneath 
Thy pious knife ? Give way I this bloody record 
Shall not stand in the sun, to shame creation! 
Abd. Brother, give back! thoii shalt not touch my 
altar 

With violence : if that thou wilt adopt it, 
To try another sacrifice, 'tis thine. 

Cain, Another sacrifice ! Give way, or else 
That sacrifice may be 

AbeL What mean'st thou ? 

Gain. Give — 

Give way !— thy God loves blood!— then look to 
it: — 

Give way, ere he hath morel 

AbeL In his great name^ 

I stand between thee and the shrine whidi hath 
Had his acceptance. 

Cain, If thou loVst thyself. 
Stand back till I have strewed this turf aloAg 
Its native soil : — else 



Gain. 



His! 
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Ahel {opposing htm), I love Grod far more 
Than life * 

Cain (striking him with €b brandy on the temples^ 
which he snatches from the oMar), Then 
take thy life unto thy God, 
Since he loves lives. 

Ahel {faUs). What hast thou done, my brother ? 
Gain. Brother! 

AheL Oh, God 1 receive thy servant, and 
Forgive his slayer, for he knew not what 
He did. — Cain, give me — give me thy hand ; and tell 
Poor Zillah 

(Jain {after a moments stupeftiction). My hand I 
'tis all red, and with — 

What? 

[A long pause. — Looking slowly round. 
Where am I? alone! Where's Abel? where 
Cain ? Can it be that I am he ? My brother. 
Awake ! — why liest thou so on the green earth ? 
'TIS not the hour of slumber : — why so pale ? 
What, hast thou ! thou wert full of life this mom ! 

* [It is evident that Lord Byron had studied his subject very 
deeply ; and, though he has varied a little from, or gone a little 
beyond, the letter of Scripture, which is very concise, yet he has 
apparently entered with great exactness into the minds of Gain 
and Abel in this most interesting scene: and were it allowable to 
ascribe to the author of a dramatic work the principles or feel- 
ings of all or any of his characters, except as adopting them for 
his particular purpose, one would be at a loss to say, whether 
Lord Byron ought most to be identified with Cain, or with Abel; 
80 appropriately has he maintained the charaeter of each.-» 
Gbaitc's NoUt <m Cain;' p. 40L1 
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Abel ! I praj thee, mock me not ! I smote 
Too fiercely, but not fisitallj. Ah, why * 
Wouldst thou oppose me ? This is mockery ; 
And only done to daunt me : — 't was a blow — 
And but a blow. Stir — stir — nay, only stir I 
Why, so — that's well !r— thou breath'st! breathe 

upon me I 
Oh, God! Oh, God! 

AM {very faintfy). What's he who speaks of God? 
Ccdn. Thy murderer. 

AheL Then may God forgive him ! Cain, 

Comfort poor Zillah : — she has but one brother 
Now. [Abel dies,^ 

* [MS. — ** Too hard, but it was not my purpose — why."] 
t [The sacrifices of Abel and Cain follow : the first is accepted, 
the second rejected by Jehorah. Cain, in wrath, attempts to 
throw down the altars, is opposed by Abel, and strikes him with 
a half-burnt brand. As a whole, this scene is heavy and clum- 
sfly managed. It can hardly faU to strike the reader as a defect 
in poetry, no less than a departure from history, that the event 
which is the catastrophe of the drama, is no otherwise than 
incidentally, we may say accidentally, produced by those which 
precede it. Cain, whose whole character is represented in Scrip- 
ture as envious and malicious, rather than impious ; — this Cain, 
as painted by Lord Byron, has no quarrel with his brother what- 
ever, nor, except in a single word, does he intimate any jealousy 
of him. Two acts, and half the third, are passed without our 
advancing a single step towards the conclusion; and Abel at 
length falls by a random blow given in a struggle of which the 
object is not his destruction, but the overthrow of Jehovah*s 
altar. If we could suppose a reader to sit down to a perusal of 
the drama in ignorance of its catastrophe, he could scarcely be 
less surprised by its termination in such a stroke of chance-med- 
ley, than if Abel had been made to drop down in an apoplexy, or 
Cain to die of grief over his body. — Bishop Hsbeb.] 
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Gain. And I none ! — Who makes me brotherless ? 
His eyes are open ! then he is not dead ! 
Death is like sleep ; and sleep shuts down our lids. 
His lips, too, are apart ; why then he breathes ; 
And yet I feel it not. — His heart ! — his heart ! — 

Let me see, doth it beat ? methinks No ! — no ! 

This is a vision, else I am become 
The native of another and worse world. [wet ; 
The earth swims round me : — what is this ? — 'tis 
[Pvts his hand to his brow, and then looks at it. 
And yet there are no dews ! 'T is blood — my blood — 
My brother's and my own ; and shed by me ! 
Then what have I further to do with life. 
Since I have taken life from my own flesh ? 
But he can not be dead I — Is silence death ? 
No ; he will wake ; then let me watch by him. 
Life cannot be so slight, as to be quenched 
Thus quickly ! — he hath spoken to me since — 
What shall I say to him ? — My brother ! — No : 
He will not answer to that name ; for brethren 
Smite not each other. Yet — yet — speak to me. 
Oh ! for a word more of that gentle voice, 
That I may bear to hear my own again ! 

JSnter Zillah. 
ZiUah. I heard a heavy sound ; what can it be ? 
'Tis Cain ; and watching by my husband. What 
Dost thou there, brother ? Doth he sleep ? Oh, 
heaven! [no! 
What means this paleness, and yon stream? — No, 
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It is not blood ; for who would shed his blood ? 
Abel! what's this? — who hath done this? Hd 
moves not ; 

He breathes not : and his hands drop down from nund 
With stony lifelessness I Ah I cruel Cain ! 
Why cam'st thou not in time to save him from 
This violence ? Whatever hath assailed him, 
Thou wert the stronger, and should'st have stepped in 
Between him and aggression ! Father I — Eve ! — 
Adah I — come hither I Death is in the world I 

[JSrt< ZiLLAH, calling on her PareniSy etc. 
Oain (solus). And who hath brought him there ? 
— I — who abhor 
The name of Death so deeply, that the thought 
Empoisoned all my life, before I knew 
His aspect — I have led him here, and ^Vn 
My brother to his cold and still embrace, 
As if he would not have asserted his 
Inexorable claim without my aid. 
I am awake at last — a dreary dream 
Had maddened me ; — but he shall ne'er awake ! 

BrUer Adam, Eve, Adah, and Zillah. 
Adam, A voice of woe from Zillah brings me 
here. — 

What do I see ? — 'Tis true ! — My son ! — my son I 
Woman, behold the serpent's work, and thine I 

ITo EvB. 

JEve, Oh I speak not of it now : the serpent's fengs 
Are in my heart My best beloved, Abel I 
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Jehovah ! this is punishment beyond 
A mother's sin, to take Mm from me ! 
Adam. 



Who, 



Or what hath done this deed? — speak, Cain, since 
thou 

Wert present ; was it some more hostile angel, 
Who walks not with Jehovah ? or some wild 
-Brute of the forest ? 

M;e. Ah ! a livid light 

Breaks through, as from a Hiunder-cloud ! yon 
brand, 

Massy and bloody ! snatched from off the altar. 
And black with smoke, and red with 

Adam, Speak, my son I 

Speak, and afesure us, wretched as we are, 
That we are not more miserable still. 

AdaJi, Speak, Cain ! and say it was not thou ! 

Eve. It was. 

I see it now — he hangs his guilty head. 
And covers his ferocious eye with hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah. Mother, thou dost him wrong — 
Cain ! clear thee from this horrible accusal. 
Which grief wrings from our parent 

Eve. Hear, Jehovah! 
May the eternal serpent's curse be on him ! 
For he was fitter for his seed than ours. 
May all his days be desolate ! May 



Curse him not, mother, for he is thy s(m ^ 



Adah. 



Hold! 
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Curse bim not, mother, for he is my brother, 
And mj betrothed. 

JSve. He hath left thee no brother — 

Zillah no husband — me no son ! — for thus 
I curse him from my sight for evermore I 
All bonds I break between us, as he broke 

That of his nature, in jon Oh death ! death ! 

Whj didst thou not take me^ who first incurred 
thee? 

Why dost thou not so now ? 

Adam, Eve ! let not this, 

Thy natural grief, lead to impiety ! 
A heavy doom was long forespoken to us ; 
And now that it begins, let it be borne 
In such sort as may show our God, that we 
Are faithful servants to his holy will. 

Eve {pointing to Cain). Bis wiU/f the will of 
yon incarnate spirit 
Of death, whom I have brought upon the earth 
To strew it with the dead. May all the curses 
Of life be on him ! and his agonies 
Drive him forth o'er the wilderness, like us * 
From Eden, till his children do by him 
As he did by his brother I May the swords 
And wings of fiery cherubim pursue him 
By day and night — snakes spring up in his path — 
Earth's fruits be ashes in his mouth — the leaves 
On which he lays his head to sleep be strewed 

• [MS. — " Drive him forth o*er the world, as we were driven."] 
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With scorpions ! May his dreams be of his victim I 
His waking a continual dread of death I 
Maj the clear rivers turn to blood as he 
Stoops down to stain them with his raging lip ! 
May every element shun or change to him I 
May he live in the pangs which others die with ! 
And death itself wax something worse than death 
To him who first acquainted him with man ! 
Hence, fratricide I henceforth that word is Gaiuy 
Through all the coming myriads of mankind, 
Who shall abhor thee, though thou wert their sire I 
May the grass wither from thy feet I the woods 
Deny thee shelter ! earth a home 1 the dust 
A gravel the sun his light! and heaven her 

God ! * {Exit Eve. 

Adam, Cain ! get thee forth : we dwell no more 

together. 

Depart ! and leave the dead to me — I am 
Henceforth alone — we never must meet more. 
Adah. Oh, part not with him thus, my father : do 
not 

Add tliy deep curse to Eve's upon his head 1 

• [The three last lines were not in the original MS. In for- 
warding them to Mr. Murray, to be added to Eve's speech, Byron 
says — " There 's as pretty a piece of imprecation for you, when 
joined to the lines already sent, as you may wish to meet with in 
the course of your business. But do n't forget the addition of 
these three lines, which are clinchers to Eve's speech. Let me 
know what Gififord thinks, for I have a good opinion of the piece, 
as poetry; it is in my gay metaphysical style, and in the Man- 
fred line."] 
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Adam, I curse him not : his spirit be his curse. 
Come, Zillah I 

Zillah, I must watch my husband's corse. 

Adam, We will return again, when he is gone 
Who hath provided for us this dread office. 
Gome, Zillah I 

Zillah, Yet one kiss on jon pale clay. 
And those lips once so warm — mj heart I mj heart I 
[Exeunt Adam and Zillah, weeping. 

Adah, Cain ! thou hast beard, we must go forth. 
I am ready, 
So shall our children be. I will bear Enoch, 
And you his sister. Ere the sun declines 
Let us depart, nor walk the wilderness 
Under the cloud of night — Nay, speak to me. 
Tome — thine awn. 

Gain, Leave me ! 

Adah, Why, all have left thecr 

Cain, And wherefore lingerest thou ? Dost thou 
not fear 

To dwell with one who hath done this ? 

Adah, I fear 

Nothing except to leave thee, much as I 
Shrink from the deed which leaves thee brotherless. 
I must not speak of this — it is between thee 
And the great God. 

A Voice from within ^claims, Cain ! Cain ! 

Adah, Hear'st thou that voice ? 

The voice within, Cain ! Cain ! 

Adah, It soundeth like an angel's tone* 
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Enter the Angel of the Lord, 
AngeL Where is thy brother Abel ? 
Cain. Am I then 

My brother's keeper ? 

AngeL Cain ! what hast thou done? 

The voice of thy slain brother's blood cries out, 
Even from the ground, unto the Lord I — Now art 
thou 

Cursed from the earth, which opened late her mouth 
To drink thy brother's blood from thy rash hand. 
Henceforth, when thou shalt till the ground, it shall 
not 

Yield thee her strength 5 a fugitive shalt thou 
Be from this day, and vagabond cm earth ! 

Adah, This punishment is more than he can bear. 
Behold, thou drivest him from the face of earth, 
And from the face of God shall he be hid* 
A fogitive and vagabond on earth, 
'T will come to pass, that whoso findeth him 
Shall slay him. 

Gain, Would they could ! but who are they 
^Shall slay me ? Where are these on the lone eartll 
As yet unpeopled ? 

Angel. Thou hast slain thy brother, 

And who shall warrant thee against thy son ? 

Adah. Angel of Light I be mercifUl, nor say 
That this poor aching breast now nourishes 
A murderer in my boy, and of his father, 

Anget Then he would but be what his father id* 
Did not the milk of Eve give nutriment 
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To him thou now see'st so besmeared with blood ? 
The fratricide might well engender parricides. — 
But it shall not be so — the Lord thy God 
And mine commandeth me to set his seal 
On Cain, so that he may go forth in safety. 
Who slajeth Cain, a sevenfold vengeance shall 
Be taken on his head. Come hither! 

Cain. What 
Wouldst thou with me ? 

AngeL To mark upon thy brow 

Exemption from such deeds as thou hast done. 

Cain. No, let me die I 

AngeL It must not be. 

\_The Angel sets the mark on Cain's hraw. 

Cain. It bums 

My brow, but nought to that which is within it. 
Is there more ? let me meet it as I may. [the womb, 

AngeL Stem hast thou been and stubbom from 
As the ground thou must henceforth till ; but he 
Thou slew'st was gentle as the flocks he tended. 

Cain. After the fall too soon was I begotten ; 
Ere yet my mother's mind subsided from 
The serpent, and my sire still moumed for Eden. 
That which I am, I am ; I. did not seek 
For life, nor did I make myself; but could I 
With my own death redeem him from the dust — 
And why not so ? let him retum to day, 
And I lie ghastly ! so shall be restored 
By God the life to him he loved ; and taken 
From me a being I ne'er loved to bear. 
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Angel, Who sliall heal murder ? what is done is 
. done ; 

Gro forth ! fulfil thy days ! and be thy deeds 



I hear our little Enoch cry within 
Our bower. 

Cain, Ah I little knows he what he weeps for ! 
And I who have shed blood cannot shed tears ! 
But the four rivers * would not cleanse my soul. 
Think'st thou my boy will bear to look on me ? 

Adah, K I thought that he would not, I would — 

Gain (interrupting her). No, 
No more of threats : we have had too many of them : 
GrO to our children ; I will follow thee. 

Adah, I will not leave thee lonely with the dead ; 
Let us depart together.f 

Cain, Oh! thou dead 

And everlasting witness ! whose unsinking 
Blood darkens earth and heaven ! what thou now art 
I know not I but if thou see'st what /am, 
I think thou wilt forgive him, whom his God 
Can ne'er forgive, nor his own soul. — Farewell ! 

• The " four rivers " which flowed round Eden, and conse- 
quently the only waters with which Cain was acquainted upon 
earth. 

t [The catastrophe is brought about with great dramatic skill 
and effect. The murderer is sorrowful and confounded, — his 
parents reprobate and renounce him, — his wife clings to him 
with eager and unhesitating affection; and they wander forth 
together into the vast solitude of the universe. — Jeffbbt.] 



Unlike the last ! 
Adc^, 



[^The Angel disappears. 
He's gone, let us go forth ; 
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I must not, dare not toucli what I have made thee. 

I, who sprung from the same womb with thee, drained 

The same breast, clasped thee often to mj own, 

In fondness brotherly and boyish, I 

Can never meet thee more, nor even dare 

To do that for thee, which thou shouldst have done 

For me — compose thy limbs into their grave — 

The first grave yet dug for mortality. 

But who hath dug that grave? Oh,earthl Oh, earth! 

For all the fruits thou hast rendered to me, I 

Give thee back this. — Now for the wilderness. 

[Adah stoops down and hisses the body of Abel. 
Adah, A dreary, and an early doom, my brother, 
Has been thy lot I Of all who mourn for thee, 
I alone must not weep. My office is 
Henceforth to dry up tears, and not to shed them ; 
But yet of all who mourn, none mourn like me, 
Not only for thyself, but him who slew thee. 
Now, Cain I I will divide thy burden with thee. 

Cain. Eastward from Eden will we take our way ; 
'Tis the most desolate, and suits my stiBps. 

Adah, Lead ! thou shalt be my guide, and may 
our God 

Be thine I Now let us carry forth our children. 

Obtn. And he who lieth there was childless. I 
Have dried the fountain of a gentle race. 
Which might have graced his recent marriage conch, 
And might have tempered this stem blood of mine. 
Uniting with our children Abel's offspring ! 
O Abel! 
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Adah, Peace be with him I 
Cain. 



But with me ! 



\Exeuni,* 



* [The reader has seen what Sir Walter Scott's general 
opinion of Gain " was, in the letter appended to the dedication, 
o«<e, p. 9. Moore's was conveyed to Byron in these words : — 

I have read Fosoari and Cain. The former does not please me 
so highly as Sardanapalus. It has the fanlt of all those violent 
Venetian stories ; being unnatural and unprobable, and therefore, 
in spite of all your fine management of them, i^pealing but re- 
motely to one's sympathies. But Cain is wonderful — terrible — 
never to be forgotten. If I am not mistaken, it will sink deep 
into the world's heart; and while many will shudder at its blas^ 
phemy, all must fall prostrate before its grandeur. Talk of 
iEschylus and his Prometheus ! — here is the true spirit both of 
the Poet — and the Devil." 

Byron's answer to Moore on this occasion contains the sub* 
stance of all that he ever thought fit to advance in defence of 
the assaulted points in his " Mystery: " — 

** With respect to religion," he says, " can I never convince 
you that / hold no such opinions as the characters in that dra- 
ma, which seems to have firightened everybody? My ideas of a 
character may run away with me: like aU imaginative men, I, 
of course, embody myself with the character vMIa I draw it, but 
not a moment after the pen is from off the paper." 

He thus alludes to the effects of the critical tempest excited 
by " Cain," in the eleventh canto of " Don Juan." 

In twice fire yean the ^greatest Uring poet,* 

like to the champion in the flsty ring, 
Is called on to support his clafan, or show it, 

Although 'tis an imaginazy thing. 
Even I — albeit I 'm foze I did not know it. 

Nor sought of foolscap subjects to be king — 
Was reckoned, a consideTable time, 
The Grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme. 

*^ But Juan was my Moscow, and Faliero 

My Leipeic, and my Mont Saint Jean seems Cbm." 
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We shall now present the reader with a few of the most elab- 
orate summaries of the contemporary criticSi — favorable and 
unfavorable, — beginning with the Edinburgh Review. 

Mr. JeflBrey says, — "Though *Cain* abounds in beautiful 
passages, and shows more power, perhaps, than any of the au- 
thor*s dramatical compositions, we regret very much that it 
should ever have been published. It will give very great scandal 
and offence to pious persons in general, and may be the means 
of suggesting the most painful doubts and distressing perplexi- 
ties to hundreds of minds that might never otherwise have been 
exposed to such dangerous disturbance. Lord Byron has no 
priestlike cant or priestlike reviling to apprehend from us. We 
do not charge him with being either a disciple or an apostle of 
Lucifer; nor do we describe his poetry as a mere compound of 
blasphemy and obscenity. On the contrary, we are inclined to 
believe that he wishes weU to the happiness of mankind, and 
are glad to testify that his poems abound with sentiments of 
great dignity and tenderness, as well as passages of infinite 
sublimity and beauty." 

The Reviewer in the Quarterly was Bishop Heber. His article 
ends as follows : — 

." We do not think, that there is much vigor or poetical propri- 
ety in any of the characters of Lord Byron's Mystery. Eve, on 
one occasion, and one only, expresses herself with energy, and 
not even then with any great depth of that maternal feeling 
which the death of her favorite son was likely to excite in her. 
Adam moralizes without dignity. Abel is as dull as he*is pious. 
Lucifer, though his first appearance is well conceived, is as 
sententious and sarcastic as a Scotch metaphysician; and the 
gravamina which drive Cain into impiety are circumstances 
which could only produce a similar effect on a weak and sluggish 
mind, — the necessity of exertion and the fear of death! Yet, 
in the happiest climate of earth, and amid the early vigor of 
nature, it would be absurd to describe (nor has Lord Byron so 
described it) the toil to which Cain can have been subject as 
excessive or burdensome. And he is made too happy in his love, 
too extravagantly fond of his wife and his child, to have much 
leisure for those gloomy thoughts which belong to disappointed 
ambition and jaded licentiousness. Nor, though there are some 
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passages in this drama of no common power, is tlie general tone 
of its poetry so excellent as to atone for these imperfections of 
design. The dialogue is cold and constrained. The descriptions 
are like the shadows of a phantasmagoria, at once indistinct and 
artificial. Except Adah, there is no person in whose fortunes 
we are interested; and we close the book with no distinct or 
clinging recollection of any single passage in it, and with the 
general impression only that Lucifer has said much and done 
little, and that Gain has been unhappy without grounds and 
wicked without an object But if, as a poem, Cain is little qual- 
ified to add to Lord Byron*s reputation, we are unfortunately 
constrained to observe that its poetical defects are the very 
smallest of its demerits. It is not, indeed, as some both of its 
admirers and its enemies appear to have supposed, a direct at- 
tack on Scripture and on the authority of Moses. The expres- 
sions of Cain and Lucifer are not more ofiensive to the ears of 
piety than such discourses must necessarily be, or than Milton, 
without ofience, has put into the mouths of beings similarly 
situated.** 

The following extract is fix>m Mr. Campbell's Magazine: — 
* Cain,* is altogether of a higher order than * Sardanapalus ' 
and the * Two Foscari.* Lord Byron has not, indeed, fiilfilled 
our expectations of a gigantic picture of the first murderer; for 
there is scarcely any passion, except the immediate agony of 
rage, which brings on the catastrophe; and Cain himself is little 
more than the subject of supernatural agency. This piece is 
essentially nothing but a vehicle for striMng allusions to the 
mighty abstractions of Death and Life, Eternity and Time; for 
vast but dim descriptions of the regions of space, and for daring 
disputations on that great problem, the origin of eviL The 
groundwork of the arguments on the awful subjects handled is 
very common-place; but they are arrayed in great majesty of 
language, and conducted with a frightM audacity. The direct 
attacks on the goodness of God are not, perhaps, taken apart, 
bolder than some passages of Milton; but they inspire quite a 
different sensation ; because, in thinking of Paradise Lost, we 
never regard the Deity, or Satan, as other than great adverse 
powers, created by the imagination of the poet. The personal 
identity which Milton has given to his spiritual intelligences, — 
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the local habitations which he has assigned them, — the material 
beaatj with which he has invested their forms, — all these re- 
move the idea of imparity from their discourses. But we know 
nothing of Lord Byron*s Lncifer, except his speeches: he is in- 
vented only that he may utter them ; and the whole appears an 
abstract discnssion, held for its own sake, not maintained in 
order to serve the dramatic consistency of the persons. He has 
made no attempt to imitate Milton's plastic power; — that power 
by which our great poet has made his Heaven and Hell, and the 
veiy regions of space, sublime realities, palpable to the imagi- 
nation, and has traced the lineaments of his angelic messengers 
with the precision of a sculptor. The Lucifer of ' Gain * is a 
mere bodiless abstraction, — the shadow of a dogma ; and all the 
scenery over which he presides is dim, vague, and seen only in 
&int outline. There is, no doubt, a very uncommon power dis- 
played, even in this shadowing out of the ethereal journey of 
the spirit and his victim, and in the vast sketch of the world of 
phantasms at which they arrive : but they are utterly unlike the 
massive grandeurs of Milton's creation. We are far from im- 
puting intentional impiety to Lord Byron for this Mystery; nor, 
thou£^ its language occasionally shocks, do we apprehend any 
danger will arise from its perusaL*' 

So much for the professed Reviewers. We shaU conclude with 
a passage from Sir Egerton Brydgee*s " Letters on the Character 
and Genius of Lord Byron: ** — 

I remember, when I first read * Cain,* I thought it, as a com- 
position, the most enchanting and irresistible of all Lord Byron's 
works; and I think so still. Some of the sentiments, taken 
detachedly, and left unanswered, are no doubt dangerous, and 
therefore ought not to have been so left; but the class of readers 
whom this poem is likely to interest are of so very elevated a 
cast, and the effect of the poetry is to refine, spiritualize, and 
iUumine the imagination with such a sort of unearthly sublimity, 
that the mind of these, I am persuaded, will become too strong 
to incur any taint thus predicted, from the defect which has 
been so much insisted on.'* 



END OF VOL. VIL 
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